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[EXPOSITION OF HEBREWS. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN HEBREWS— REVELATION 
— THE GLORY OF CHRIST — MEBBTAH THE CREATOR — ANQEIr 
HSLF. 

This most precious epistle — ^perhaps the most eloquent 
and impressive, not even excepting the Epistle to the 
Bomans, in the New Testament — was addressed to the 
Jews who spoke the Hebrew language, or at least a 
dialect of it^ and who had been converted to the know- 
ledge of the truth, either by Paul or by some of those 
that were associated with him in the great work and 
mission of the Gospel. It has been disputed whether 
Paul was the author of it, because his name is neither 
prefixed to it nor found in the postscript. From 
this, some parties have tried to infer he is not the 
author of it. But^ apart from more elaborate evidence, 
there is a mode of expression, a tone of thought, a 
peculiarity of phrase, a constant allusiveness, so cha- 
racteristic of Paul, as we find his sentiments in the rest 
of the epistles of the New Testament, that I think it is 
utterly impossible to deny that he is the writer and 
the author of this epiBtle. At all events, \\, \ia& itwsx 
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the earliest tunes been recognised as apostolic and in- 
spired ; it needs only to be read to be convinced of that. 
Of all the epistles, it presents exactly what was most 
wanted — ^the evangelical exposition of the Levitical 
economy; and at the same time, of all the epistles, it 
shows in the most striking manner what was meant by 
that Divine institution, and by those varied ceremonies 
which some have regarded as puerile and useless, but 
which the apostle shows here to be replete with typipal 
and instructive meaning. If I were to open Leviticus, 
and read it, and see no farther, I should say that the 
author of Leviticus could not be the author of the Book 
of Exodus ; the ceremonies in Leviticus are so many, 
so minute, apparently so trivial, that it would seem 
unworthy of the God who inspired the Ten Command- 
ments to inspire what looks like puerile or childish 
teaching. But let us open the New Testament Scrip- 
tures — ^let the light of the Epistle to the Hebrews fell 
upon the institutions of Levi — ^and we see that the 
latter are replete with meaning, and that it was worthy 
of God to institute them, and dutiful in those to whom 
they were addressed to accept them, that through them 
they might see Him that was to come. 

The apostle begins the epistle by saying, "God 
spoke at sundry times." What times are these ? Before 
the Deluge, by those that were his servants then ; in 
the days of the patriarchs, by Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and the world's grey fathers ; in the days of Moses, by 
. Moses and Aaron, and priest, and temple, and sacrifices. 
He spoke also, he says, not only at sundry times, but 
in different manners ; sometimes face to face, as a man 
speaks to his fellow; sometimes by dreams, sometimes 
bjr visiojiB, constantly by types and ceremonies, inoi- 
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dentally by prophecies ; but at difiTerent times^ and in 
these yarioiis manners. But now he has spoken for the 
last time in this dispensation, by his Son. In other worde, 
the Apocalypse closes the testimony of God ; we have 
no reason to believe that he has inspired anything 
additional, ^ and we have no reason to expect that he 
will inspire anything additional to it in the ages that 
are to come. There may be discovered in the Bible 
richer meaning, more instructive lessons, more won-^ 
drous things ; but there will not be added to the Bible 
anything to render complete that which is already 
peifect ; for God has ceased to speak at sundry times 
and in divers manners, and by one testimony he has 
spoken to us finally by his Son. 

The apostle next shows the dignity of Christ. This 
he does in a way most instructive to the Hebrew ; for 
we must never forget that much of an epistle is 
dependent for the applicability of its illustrations and 
its harmony on our imderstanding on what occasion it 
was written, and the persons, and the peculiarities and 
conditions of those persons, to whom it was originally 
addressed. He writes to Jews who were converted 
to Christ, but seem to have had hankerings after 
their own effete religion. We must all feel how diffi- 
cult it is for a person whose religion has always had 
something to lean on, something to see, or touch, or 
taste, or handle, to cast away all his crutches, and to 
walk by faith, and accept a religion which has the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen, but nothing in it carnal, material, or earthly. 
It is so still : let a person leave the Church of Eome, 
for instance, and join the Protestant Church ; his difii* 
culties are gigantic, and our sympathy with Yi\m AiovjX^ 
b2 
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be imfeigned and deep, because he has been accustomed 
io touch the hem of the Saviour's garment, as it were ; 
to see him with his eyes (as he thinks), to hear him 
with his ears; to come into contact with things that 
jnight be touched, tasted, and handled ; so that when 
he comes into a Protestant communion, all seems to 
:him void and blank ; it is the glory of this blessed 
gospel, that whilst it has nothing to minister to the 
senses of man, it has everything to minister to his 
£uth, his hope, his affections, his sympathies, his love. 
In the same manner, if a person who has been accus- 
tomed to pray spiritually and truly by means of a 
liturgy, comes to a church where a liturgy is not used, 
he feels as if he had no stick to lean on when he walks, 
as if the prop he had been accustomed to depend on 
had been swept away. And if this be true in these 
matters, it was still, if possible, more felt in the case of 
the Hebrews, who had emerged from a splendid and 
gorgeous ceremonial into a naked, simple, and spiritual 
worship, and were therefore constantly hankering after 
that which the apostle says had waxed old, and felt the 
difficulty of relying on the unseen, of believing in the 
unfelt, of walking not by sense or sight, but by simple 
inner spiritual feith. The apostle, therefore, proceeds 
to show them that all their economy was perfectly 
beautiful, but exhausted. I know no epistle more de- 
cisive against the idea of a priesthood, a sacrifice, and 
cumulative gorgeous ceremonies in Christian worship, 
than this epistle; and those divines in another com- 
munion who are lighting candles, and building altars 
and super-altars, and covering them with gorgeous 
colours, and introducing a vast amoutt of pomp, 
And ceremony^ and ecclesiastical circumstance, seem 
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Utterly to forget that eighteen hundred years have 
passed away, and that when Jesus said, '' It is finished,*' 
all such ceremony was done with ; and that when ha 
announced, '^ Neither on this mount nor on that shall 
men worship ; but they that worship the Father are to 
worship him in spirit and in truth/' he put an end to 
die splendid economy of Levi, but only to supersede 
it by the more splendid, because spiritual, economy of 
tlie gospeL 

He then proceeds to contrast the gospel with all 
that a Jew was accustomed to. He states that " God 
hath made the Son heir of all things ; by whom also 
he made the worlds." And then he says he is ''the 
brightnessi of his glory" — ^in other words, he reflects 
the Father's glory. But a mirror to reflect the whole 
son must have a capacity equal to that vast purpose ; 
and he that is the brightness of God must himself 
be Gk)d. Nay, he is ** the express image of his per- 
son; " the Greek word means the express engraving, or 
cutting out, measure for measure, line for line, in 
perfect correspondence with the infinite majesty and 
greatness of God. More than this; he says Christ 
"upholds all things by the word of his power." What 
d magnificent thought is here ! The Saviour upholds 
all the stars in the heavens, all the orbs of the universe, 
angel and archangel, by the word of his power. And 
tben he adds, in the next place, "When he had by 
himself pm^ged" — that is, completely put away— "our 
sns^ he sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high,** there to make intercession for us. 

Then he argues with the Jew, as such ; and says. 
To show you that the Messiah was not an angel, wa 
some of your rabbis way have expected, or w ftcrca^ 
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are trying to persuade you, but that he is of a very 
dififerent and distinct order, let me ask you, " Unto 
which of the angels said he at any time, ^ Thou art my 
Son; this day have I begotten thee ' 1 " And yet angels 
rise to the highest pitch of creatureship and nearness 
to God to which a created being can rise ; but not to 
one of them did God ever say, ** Thou art my Son; this 
day have I begotten thee." And again ; " I will be to 
him a Father ; and he shall be to me a Son." Ajid 
^gain ; did he ever say of any angel, '' Let all the 
angels of God worship him"? Can he be only man 
whom angels adore and worship 1 When we reason 
with the Unitarian, we do not deny that Christ is man; 
on the contrary, we assert all that the Unitarian can 
assert, when he speaks positively of what Christ is. 
Christ wept, and sorrowed, and was pained, and grieved, 
and died. Take away sin, which is not a part of the 
creature, but a poison that has crept into it subse- 
quently, and Christ was man in the strictest and most 
rigid sense of that word. But what we complain of 
is, that the Unitarian looks at half only of Christ's 
nature — that he takes a profile view of the Saviour; 
for if he will turn round to the other side, he will see 
that whilst he is man, very man, truly man, he is also 
described in language that is absolute blasphemy if he 
be not very God of very God. Can it be said, therefore, 
of a creature, " Let all the angels of God worship 
liim " 1 Can it be said to a creature, " Thy throne, 
God, is for ever and ever"? Therefore, the apostle 
argues, Christ the Messiah is not an angel, nor an arch- 
angel, but the angels' God, the object of the :u changels' 
adoration ; and by him all things were made. 

Then he refers to Psalm CIL ; and asserts all 
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that Psalm was sung to Christ. For what does the 
apostle say ) God the Father thus addresses God the 
Son : '' Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the works 
of thine hands ; they shall perish, but thou remainest; 
and they all shall wax old as doth a garment ; and as a 
Testure shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years shall 
not fiedl." I think there is something exquisitely de- 
lightful in this one thought — ^that everything in the 
universe was made by Christ ; that those beautiful tints 
in the violet and the rose Christ communicated ; that 
the brilliancy of that star is a spark from his inefi&ble 
gloiy; that the exquisite organism of the human body 
is the workmanship of Christ ; that there is nothing we 
look upon that is not the creation of that hand that 
\7as once nailed to the cross for me. 

There is one other thought in the close of this 
chapter^ and it is a very fine one — ^that the angels are 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to them who 
are the heirs of salvation. Now, because we deny the 
doctrine held by a corrupt Church, that angels are to 
be worshipped, we are not therefore to deny that angels 
in this world help us. I have not the least doubt that 
an angel may have delivered you many a time from 
&lling, may have snatched you many a time from 
destruction ; but if he has done so, the glory is not to 
be given to the angel, but the praise and the thanks- 
giving are to be given to Him who sent the angel to be 
a ministering spirit to you. Now, we are here told, 
that angels are ministering spirits ; but they are '^ sent 
forth" — they are servants "sent forth to minister to 
them" — ^that is Chrlatiana — " who are the Wira o? «»\- 
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vation.** Let xta not, therefore, go too far in our recoil ; 
whilst repudiating the monstrous dogma, that we may 
worship angels, let us not deny the precious truth that 
angels do help us; but let us give the praise to the 
God who sends them forth to be ministering spirits 
unto them that are the heirs of salvation. 



CHAPTER I. 2. 
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I NoncfBD, in the course of my expository remarks, 
what is meant by the expressions, God speaking at 
sundry times and in divers manners. The sundry 
times were before the Flood, in the days of the antedi- 
lirvians; after the Flood, in the days of Job, Abraham^ 
and the patriarchs; afterwards, in the times of Moses, 
and Aaron, and Leri, in the Jewish or Levitical 
economy. These were the sundry times, or epochs, or 
dispensations, in which God spake in times past to the 
jkthers. Also, the apostle says, he spake in divers 
manners; sometimes personally, sometimes by dreams^ 
sometimes by types, symbols, and shadows, and some- 
times audibly, from the mount, or the burning bush, 
or from between the cherubim, God spake in these 
various manners. He spake thus to the fathers; — 
for the Jews have not a monc^oly of these great 
others, but they are our fathers as well as theirs ; 
Abraham is ours as^ well as theirs. The Jew of ancient 
times was a Christian in the dawn ; the Christian of 
present times is a Jew in the noonday sunshine. 
Abraham lived in the grey and misty light of the 
morning; we live when the sun is approaching his 
meridian throne; but the religion of the Jef^ woA ^^ 
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religion of the Chnstian are essentiallj the same; he 
haying in types and shadows the same gospel that we 
have unveiled and unfolded clearly in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

God has now ceased to speak in sundry times and in 
divers manners ; therefore, if you dream, you are not 
to put a construction on your dream as if God inspired 
it; but if the dream bears the light of Scripture for 
its truth, then by all means adopt it ; but if the dream 
be contrary to Scripture, then do not adopt it. God 
does not speak now by dreams; all that one dreams, as 
well as all that one teaches, is to be brought to the law 
and to the testimony; if it be not according to it, it is 
because there is no truth in it. And hence, if God has 
ceased thus to speak, we may expect now that the 
Bible, beginning with Genesis and closing with the 
Apocalypse, is the completed volume of all God's will 
and God's ways ; and that we are not to expect any 
additional revelation in the course of this present dis- 
pensation ; for God has now, says the apostle, in this 
passage, spoken to us by his Son. What a blessed 
thought, that God has spoken. Of all things upon 
«arth the most intolerable would be silence on the part 
of heaven in reference to us on earth. Man left to bis 
own fancy falls into all sorts of idolatries and delusions; 
and it is only when God speaks that man responds 
rationally, and justly, and purely, and worships Him 
who is a Spirit in spirit and in trutL It has been 
argued very much by sceptics and those who are op- 
posed to revelation, that we have no right to expect 
God to make a revelation to us, and that the thing is 
improbable at the outset The thing is all the reverse. 
Is it not our experience in this world that the aged 
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man speaks to the young, and gives him lessons from 
his experience? Is it not the law that the father speaks 
to his children, and gives them guidance from bis 
superior wisdom? And would not these analogies, 
which we all know^ lead us to infer the existence of one 
link higher in the chain, and to expect that the great 
and good Father of us all would say one word of love, 
of truth, of direction, to his ignorant, and benighted, 
and erring family ? It seems to me, therefore, that all 
the analogies of our common nature would lead us to 
expect a revelation, and not to pronounce a revelation 
improbable, or still less impossible. 

We must notice here what is very remarkable ; God 
speaks to us by his Son. You must have heard some- 
times those who object to the Bible as the only rule of 
&ith argue that they want a speaking judge; they 
want a living high-priest, or prelate, or pope, who will 
speak audibly as well as infallibly to them. We answer, 
though they may feel the want of it, yet if such an 
officer be not given, it is presumptuous evidence that 
it is not necessary. But the &ct asserted here, that 
God speaks in the Bible, is evidence that we actually 
have a speaking tribimal. The Bible is spoken every 
day ; there is a freshness in every chapter of the Bible 
that makes us feel, when we read the Scriptures, that 
we are reading something higher than man's writing, 
and are in contact with God speaking to us in these 
last days by his Son. I might argue, in the next place, 
the great necessity of such a revelation. All that we 
can find of God in this world, when purest, amplest, 
and best, is what is called a discovery; but what we 
learn of God in this book is what is called a revelation. 
The difference is this; a discovery is som©t\img l\i^\, 
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man makes, and that subsequent research can improve ; 
a revelation is something that God gives, and that God 
alone can add to or increase. Were the Bible a mere 
discovery, we might be making constant new discoveries 
every day; discoveries so vast in later times as utterly 
to supersede the earlier ones. But as the Bible is not 
a discovery, but a revelation, we cannot improve it; we 
may become better acquainted with its contents, we 
may understand it better ; but we cannot add to it, or 
itnpart to it anything additional to what is already in 
it. The law of the Lord is perfect ; the Scripture is 
able to make us wise unto salvation. Then, the neces- 
sity of a revelation from God would seem to me clear 
from the imperfections of the world. 

If this earth were as it once was before sin corrupted 
it) it would be a lesson-book that any one might adduce 
as quite sufficient to teach us all we ought to know. 
But if there were placed in your hands a book with a 
great many precious lessons in it, but all stained and 
blotted with ink,* and so stained and blotted that whole 
pages are illegible, that fragments of other passages only 
are legible, and those fragments broken sentences, that 
you cannot fiiUy understand, some of which at times 
convey meaning positively opposite to that v^hich they 
originally were designed to convey, you would be very 
anxious to have some book clearer, distincter, and more 
intelligible. This world of ours is that blotted book ; 
it is stained by sin; and what it revealed when it was 
made in Paradise as the grand and the illuminated 
lesson-book, it has lost and is now unable to reveal; 
because sin, like a large blot of ink upon the sensitive 
blotting paper, has spread over all its page ; so that we 
cannot read it clearly, nor understand it fully. And 
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hence it comes to pass, when we look into this world as 
it is now, in its own light, without the side-lights of 
revelation, we cannot discover whether the God that 
made it be a wrathful and a revengefiil being, or a loving 
and affectionate Father. Tou gaze at one part of this 
orb, and you see in the silvery stream, in the trout 
that leap in it, in the flies that flutter in the sunbeam 
over it, in the flowers that adorn its banks, everything 
that is joyful ; and you hear in the voice of the lark, 
and the song of the thrush, and the plaintive notes of 
the nightingale, soimds that overflow with happiness ; 
and you exclaim, What evidence that the God who made 
all is a good being, and that he loves us ! But whilst 
you are musing on the scene, a dark and ominous cloud 
risee in the south-west; it bursts in thunder and in 
lightning where you stand; the oaks are rent, the very 
rocks are shattered ; human beings hiding in caves or 
in the rocks are destroyed by the bolts launched 
from its bosom, and you begin to see there must be 
something wrong ; and if you see nothing more, you 
must draw the inference, God is an angry God. Which 
is the true inference) From nature alone you cannot 
»y> J<>^ cannot determine. Nature has now under- 
gone some great change, and it will perplex you if you 
look at it, irrespective of the light of revelation, to 
determine whether it be the mirror of a loving Father, 
or the mirror that reflects the wrath of an angry and 
avenging tyrant. If this is all that nature can tell us 
of Gk>d, it is so unsatisfactory that it becomes essential 
to our happiness that we should have some clear and 
consistent revelation of him. If we appeal to the 
inner page of conscience for an estimate of God, there 
is in the oomoieDce of the purest and the bioLii^fst u^i^u 
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earth so much sin, so much shadow, so many accusa- 
tions outnumbering excuses, that if we look at God 
through the misty and broken atmosphere of our own 
consciences, our sins will instantly suggest the notion 
of an angry and an offended God. 

If, again, we look into the law; if we stand with 
the Israelites at the bottom of the burning mount, and 
see the lightning and hear the thunder, and listen to 
God's voice as he proclaims, " Thou shalt, and thou shalt 
not;" we, like Moses, must quake; and like the children 
of Israel, we, too, should beg that God would be silent, 
and not speak any more to us. If nature be so stained 
that we draw from it conflicting inferences about God ; 
if conscience within us be so guilty that through its 
guilt we see God, and infer that he is an angry and a 
wrathful God ; if at the bottom of the burning mount 
we listen, and hear him saying, amid thunder and 
lightning, "Thou shalt, and thou shalt not;" from all 
this we shall be constrained to infer, what the prepon- 
derance of evidence must impress, that we are in the 
hands of an angry and a revengeful being. But we 
open this grand supplement to creation, this second and 
better edition of the book of nature, and we find it 
revealing to us very different things. One single 
sentence in this book is more satisfactory, more replete 
with joy, more comforting to our hearts, than all the 
voices of nature in their richest harmony ; that sentence 
is, " God so loved even us," worthless, wicked, ruined 
sinners, "that he gave his only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him may not perish, but have 
eternal life." 

God in nr ture is above us, and inscrutable by our 
jjavestjgation to a very great extent; God in the law is 
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against us ; but God in Christ is God with us, our 
Father and our Guide. And, therefore, we rejoice now 
to hear the apostle say in this passage, that God, who 
spake at sundry times and in divers manners in times 
past, has now spoken to us by his Son. But what 
baa he spoken? Words of truth, words of life, words 
of peace, and happiness, and hope, and joy. If I want 
to know what I am, he tells me by his Son I am im- 
mortal ; if I want to know the way to heaven, he tells 
me Christ is the way, the truth, and the life. If I 
want to learn my right and title to heaven, he tells 
me, not anything done by you, or anything purchased 
by you ; but something freely given, that is, Christ's 
righteousness in your room and stead. If I want to 
know what fits me for heaven, " I will give you another 
Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth ; he shall guide 
you unto all truth ;" and you must be bom again of 
the Spirit of God, and thus made fit for the kingdom 
of heaven. Whatever I want to know about my present 
progress, my present position, my future prospects, my 
eternal state, this book is eloquent on. If I want to 
know anything merely to gratify my curiosity, it is 
silent. The Bible was not written to teach me anything 
but religion. If the geologist come and consult it for 
lessons in geology, the oracle is dumb ; if the astronomer 
come and ask for explanations about the stars, it is 
dumb; if the philosopher ask it for explanations about 
metaphysical subjects, the oracle is also dumb. But if 
the humblest peasant or the poorest mechanic inquire 
of it the way to heaven, it will tell him in a thousand 
places, by a thousand diflferent similitudes, so plainly, 
so intelligibly, that the wayfaring man need not ett 
therein. Now, this Is the nature of what God Yi^ft m<\ 
bjIusSon 
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Now, what he has said in this blessed book by his 
Sod, and what he still speaks in it, is a word for all; it 
is an encyclical, addressed from heaven to all that Grod 
has made, from the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same ; so much so, that if you are not acquainted 
with the Bible, it is not because the Bible was not sent 
to you, but because you have not studied it. Let us also 
rejoice to know that it is a permanent record, '^HeaYen 
and earth may pass away, but my word shall not pass 
away." It is nearly the only book eighteen hundred 
years old that has come down to us perfect. I do not 
think there is a single classic that is perfect j certainly 
many of the classics are lost, many of those that remain 
are mutilated ; but the Bible has not dropped one jot or 
one tittle. The Jew watched over his portion of it with 
a love that never faltered ; the Christians since have 
cherished their more special portion of it with an 
affection and a care that have been eminently suc- 
cessful; and this book we have this day in all the 
brightness of its first kindling. Let us be thankful 
that God has thiis spoken to us; let us study this 
precious book ; let us pray that the Spirit would lead 
us unto all truth ; and especially plead that promise 
that he will take of whatsoever Christ^has]^said, that 
is, whatsoever God has spoken by his^Son, and will 
show it unto us. 



CHAPTER I. 8. 



THE MESSIAH'S THRONE. 



It is to US now the richest possible consolation that 
He that occupied a grave now sits upon the throne ; 
and that he is as deeply interested in us as the Lamb 
aeated on the throne as he ever was when he bare our 
cnrse, and drank our bitter cup^ and exhausted our 
penalties, and overcame the grave^ and made a show of 
principalities and powers openly, triumphing over them 
in it. It is a blessed truth that in heaven, amid all the 
effolgehce of a throne, his sympathies are as intensely 
with his own as when he was the Man of Sorrows bear- 
ing their burden and made a curse for them. It is, 
then, a most precious and a most consolatory truth, 
that lie who thus occupies the throne is also God. 
Angela are ministering spirits, or God*s servants, unto 
them that are the heirs of salvation ; but Jesus is God's 
SosL How it is possible for any one to escape the con- 
viction that Christ is God after reading these words, 
I know not : " Unto which of the angels said God the 
FatheTyThonartmySonl And again, when he bringeth 
in the first-begotten into the world, he saith, And let 
all the angels of God worship him." And again, " Unto 
the Son be saith," — ^what he cannot say to any created 
inielligenoe whatever, — ''Thy throne, God, ia fox 
ever and eyer." 
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A throne — the very thought suggests many a sad 
and yet many a brilliant contrast. And when one thinks 
of thrones, one cannot but compare how frail, how 
fleeting have been the noblest thrones that emperors 
and kings have sat on, but how stable, how enduring, 
how glorious that throne on which the Lamb, our 
Saviour, is enthroned for ever and ever. Alexander's 
throne is a mere word in history ; the throne of Caesar 
has passed into the hands of a miserable superstitious 
priest. Thrones that once awed the world by their 
majesty, and from which voices came that shook the 
nations, are relics stored in museums, or studied by 
curious and inquisitive antiquaries. How many times 
has the throne changed in that great and powerful nation 
in which we pray that our religion^ our freedom, our con- 
stitution, and our Bibles may have greater currency than 
they ever had before : I say, how often has the throne 
changed there, and never changed without a momentary 
if not a lasting injury to the people ? And if tliere 
be one lesson that one has learned from the lapse of 
the last fifty years across the Channel, it is this, that 
no throne stands unless it have for its setting the hearts 
and intellects of an enlightened and a Christian people. 
The best guards to a throne, the best defence of a 
sovereign, the noblest battlements and bulwarks of 
a nation, are a people that fear Qod. It is not consti- 
tutions that make people, it is a people that makes a 
noble oonstitution ; and until the nations of the Ooa- 
tinent of Europe are inspired by those great truths 
which we retrieved at the Beformaticm, which are 
cherished in all our churches, and which ought to govern 
all our functionaries, they never will be great, and last- 
ing^ and free. But at the same time the best beloved 
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of the thrones of the earth sre frail : frail men occupy 
them j sinful men at best are around them ; and vexy 
soon abej are aU to be superseded by that throne on 
which he sits whose throne is an everlasting throne, 
aod whose dominion shall endure unto all genera- 
tions. The occupant of this throne, wo read in this 
passs^^ is God. If you wish a portrait of his glory ^is 
he sits upon the throne^ you have only to open iiie page 
of the evangelioal prophet Isaiah^ and to see it as de- 
sfiiibed ttore, — " I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
h^h and liiled up, and his train filled the temple. 
Abo^w it stood the seraphims. And one cried unto 
aifiother, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; 
the whcde ^saik is full of his gloiy." JEe is described 
again in the Apocalypse as the Lamb in the midst of 
ihe throne ; those that are the purchase of his blood 
§re spoken of as saying, ** Salvation, glory, and honour, 
and blessing and power unto our -God and to the Lamb 
fiN*e¥er and for «ver." 

¥here are ^ones mentioned in Scripture perfect 
ocMitrasts to this one j and thwe have been, as I have 
said, tiirones erected upon earth whose evanescence is 
not comparison but contrast to this. The proud king 
of Babyloiu once occupied an illustrious throne ; his 
feelings and his throne are described by the pen of in- 
spiration in these words : " All people, nations, and 
lu^^iages trembled and feared before him : whom be 
would he slew; tuad whom he would he kept alive; 
and whom he would he set up ; and whom he would he 
pot dowo.*' But it is added, '' His heart was lifted up, 
and ihis mind hardened in pride, he was deposed from 
his fckigly tlurone, and they took his glory from him^ 
and he was ^ntfOB drom the sous of men ; aud liu& \ifi!^ 
c2 
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was made like the beasts, and his dwelling was with 
the wild asses : they fed him with grass like oxen.** 
And another monarch of the same kingdom, when he 
looked upon all the encompassing splendour, became 
elated too ; and said, '^ Is not this great Babylon which 
I have buUt by the might of my arm 1 " That moment 
his kingdom vanished like a vision; his throne was 
transferred to the Mode; and Babylon, the queen of 
kingdoms, was laid low and prostrate in the earth. In 
Scripture we read of another king, Herod, who sat on 
a resplendent throne; and as the sunbeams were re- 
flected from his robes, the people shouted what the 
King of Babylon cherished in his heart, and what 
Herod was too ready to respond to : ** It is the voice 
of a god." It is added in simple words, "And the 
angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not God 
the gloiy." And recently we read of a proud autocrat, 
who was as boastful as Belshazzar, who hurled his 
avalanches upon the East, and burst like the apoca- 
lyptic hail-storm upon the &irest realms of the West. 
But what proof of how frail man is, — the mercury in 
the thermometer fell a few degrees, and the mighty 
Autocrat of all the Bussias was standing a sinner at 
the judgment-seat of €rod ! Of every royal personage 
on earth it may be said — I say, of every royal personage 
upon earth it may be said, " In them there is no healtii. 
Their breath goeth forth, they return to the earth; 
that very day their thoughts perish." 

But this throne, we are told, is for ever and for ever. 
If Deity were not the occupant as he is, if Omnipotence 
were not its foundation as it is, the past history of this 
throne would be a prophecy of its everlasting duration. 
Sin niabed against it at the Fall, struck it with seem- 
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ingly irresistible might; Satan predicted its overthrow ; 
one would have thought it could scarcely withstand the 
force of an element that had thrust itself into the world 
in spite apparently of God. But its proud waves were 
beaten back from it, and are to be overruled as the 
dark background on which will be thrown up a richer 
glory and a greater honour to God, and salvation to 
mankind, than could have been possessed or enjoyed 
before. When Jesus came to his own and his own 
received him not — when he stood at Pilate's bar, and 
the people that he came to save preferred a murderer 
to the Lord of glory, it seemed as if this throne was 
overturned and irreclaimable for ever. But in all they 
did they unconsciously fulfilled ancient prophecy ; they 
undesignedly lifted the Lamb to the throne ; and in- 
stead of upsetting they strengthened, if that were 
possible, that throne that is for ever and ever. Saul, 
armed with all the learning of the schools, backed by 
all the bitterness of the Pharisee, the priest, and the 
Sanhedrim, tried to upset that throne j but midway on 
his course he was struck down a helpless victim, raised 
again its illustrious trophy, and he became the earaest 
and the ablest champion of its greatness that ever had 
gone forth to plant the cross and to proclaim the throne 
amidst the nations of the earth. The crescent that 
grew in the East threatened it with eclipse ; the crucifix 
that was created in the West threatened to supersede 
it ; both are crumbling into ruin ; and that throne is 
emerging in greater splendour ; He that sits. upon it is 
going forth conquering and to conquer ; and East and 
West are proclaiming with greater emphasis every day 
how frail is all that man thinks great, how lasting is 
the least that God pronounces true. In&Aditj \i^ia 
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assailed it with all its might; it has thrown its hundred 
hands to the heaven against it; bnt it has no more 
injured it than if they had cast clouds of dust into the 
air in order to cloud the noonday sun. '^ He that sits 
in the heaven," it is beautifully said, " laughs at them." 
" He must reign,** it is truly said, " till he has made 
all his enemies his footstool." ** To him every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess that he is Lord 
and Christ.'* 

This throne, then, I say, will endure for ever, first, 
because it is occupied by One who is not only man 
sympathising with us, but also God; Deity in the 
highest sense of that word. He is Priest and King 
upon his throne : it is as a king that he bestows for- 
giveness on us ; it is as a king that he appoints minis- 
ters in his Church ; it is as a king that he gives blessings 
upon the preaching of the everlasting gospel. He is 
called the Prince of peace, the Prince of life, having all 
power in heaven and in earth. This throne will there- 
fore last for ever. 

But, in the second place, let me notice a great 
element in this throne — its righteousness. " Thy 
sceptre" — the sceptre of him that sits upon it — "is 
a sceptre of righteousness." Were Omnipotence not 
the foundation of that throne, were Deity not seated 
upon that throne, if righteousness be its component 
ekment, it must endure for ever and ever. And we 
are tdd in Scripture that all the laws that come from 
it are righteous laws ; that its mercy is righteous meroy, 
that its blessings are righteous blessings, that its whde 
economy is a righteous economy. Now just think of 
this, that when he that sits on it grants the fuigivenesB 
of sins, he does so not merelv in the exercise of the 
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mercy that becomes him as a priest, but as an expres- 
aioii of that power with which he is arrayed as King of 
kings and Lord of lords. Christ's mercy is not mere 
compassion^ it is righteous mercy; Christ's forgiveness 
of our sins is not an act of compassion merely, but an 
act of righteousness and justice. In other words, his 
mercy, his pardoning mercy, is as much associated with 
his throne as it is associated with his cross ; for he is 
not only merciful, but "he is just to forgive us our 
sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." It is 
therefore a most interesting thought that there is as 
much justice or righteousness in the salvation of the 
greatest sinner that seeks it through Christ as there is 
in the condemnation of the greatest sinner that 'rejects 
Christ and him crucified. The saved in heaven will be 
as truly the monuments of God's righteousness as will 
the lost in misery. It is as righteous in God to save 
me a sinner for Christ's sake as it is to condemn the 
angels that fell, and kept not their first estate. You 
must see, therefore, that every act of God's mercy, of 
his love, of his pardoning mercy, of his sanctifying 
love, is associated with his throne, is conveyed by his 
sceptre j so that when he has forgiven the thief upon 
the cross, the persecuting Saul, the unfaithful Peter, he 
has done deeds that as righteous deeds shall have their 
echoes at every point of the universe ; and all heaven 
shall attest that the pardon of the greatest sinner 
through the precious blood of sprinkling, is a just and 
a righteous act. 

We thus see, then, that with this throne and with 
this'govemment righteousness is essentially connected. 
And all thrones on earth partake of the strength of 
this just in the rath in which they reflect ita btflVvwafe^ 
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its glorious character. Never let us forget that every- 
thing on earth becomes strong and lasting in proportion 
as it catches the likeness and reflects the character 
of things that are above. That throne is not strongest 
which is surrounded by the bravest troops, or can sum- 
mon around it the greatest numbers of bayonets and 
sabres. That throne is strongest and most enduring 
which is based on righteousness, and held in the hearts 
and affections of the people as a spring of just and 
righteous judgments. In proportion as a nation par- 
takes of this righteousness does that nation become 
great. " Righteousness," says one of old, '' exalteth a 
nation." What a great truth, that just in proportion 
as true religion saturates the masses of Great Britain, 
in the same proportion does it become strong, united, 
lasting ! 

The salt that keeps from corruption, the light that 
keeps from erring, are the truths of the gospel of 
Christ Jesus. God honours that nation that honours 
him; whereas that nation that despises or disregards 
him will be lightly esteemed. When a nation is 
saturated with true religion; when righteousness, in 
the language of Scripture, runs down its streets as a 
mighty river, you have in these elements, even looked 
at in the light of this world, the source of true and 
lasting prosperity. If a people will discountenance 
war, except it should be imperious and inevitable ; if 
a people will hasten the reign of peace by every fair, 
just, honest, and honourable resource ; if a people will 
tiy to live peaceably with all the nations of the earth, 
at peace with God, it will feel at peace with all man- 
kind ; if a people will feel resignation in their suffer- 
ings when denied success in their enterprises, they will 
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be impregnable, because just and true to themselvea 
Integrity and righteousness in every hamlet and home 
of England, will sustain its throne, make strong its 
columns, and send forth to the uttermost limits of the 
globe an impression of greatness, of power, and of 
exceUence that will make the nations gather round us 
as they gathered round Jerusalem of old, and admire 
as they pass by. "Judah and Israel," it is said, 
" dwelt safely every man under his vine and under his 
fig-tree from Dan even imto Beer Sheba, all the days 
of Solomon." Nations still dwell safely from Dan to 
Beer Sheba, as long as the Greater than Solomon, tho 
Prince of peace, reigns over them. 

Having seen the definition of the throne first as an 
everlasting throne; second, the description of Him 
that occupies that throne, the Lamb, the Prince of 
peace, the Prince of life, the mighty God, the Father 
of the age to come ; having seen what is the main 
constituent . element of that throne — ^righteousness ; 
let us now see where and over whom Christ reigns. 
First, he reigns in the world; his throne is in the 
midst of the nations. Over the world he does not yet 
reign, for it is not yet universally reclaimed. In the: 
world he does reign, or the world would go absolutely 
to ruin. Things that are wrong he restrains ; things that 
he permits he overrules to his own glory. Day by day 
he is watching the development of his glorious purposes, 
the ripening of the vine that his own right hand has 
planted ; preventing the interruption of any accident, the 
obstruction of any impediment, and hastening on that 
day which is the burden of a thousand promises, when 
he shall reign from sea to sea, and a reclaimed earth 
shall rejoice in the shadow of that throne wViic\x \a wi 
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everlasting throne. It is only Christ's throne in the 
midst of the nations that explains the phenomena that 
the world calls lucky accidents — ^that the Christian 
hails as evidences of the overruling presence of Christ. 
" Promotion," says the Psalmist, " cometh neither from 
the east, nor from the west, nor from the south." But 
God is the judge; "he putteth down one, and setteth 
up another." And Daniel says, ''The Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whom- 
soever he will." Have we not had many a proof gf 
this in the history of the world ? Have we not seen 
^ king identified with all that was wise, with all that 
was clever, sagacious, foreseeing, displaced in an hour 
from a throne that seemed the very type of stability and 
strength, and arrive a refugee and an exile on the shoves 
of the stranger ? Have we not seen, again, the homeless 
exile of the one year the mighty ruler, the powerful 
^md successful ruler of a mighty people, the next I 
Have we not seen a royal visitor, not many years ago, 
admired, and f^ted, and applauded as one of the great 
bulwarks of the earth, and the strongest ally of Eng- 
land, become our bittei^est enemy in the East; and 
have we not seen the traditional foe of the last fifty 
years our most powerful and enthusiastic ally? The 
world may > see chance in this ; the atheist may 
see accident; I cannot but see the presence of the 
throne of Him who works according to his will amidst 
the inhabitants of heaven and amidst the nations of 
the earth. The meaning of these changes we cannot 
understand ; the mystery of them we cannot explain ; 
but surely that presence that acts in all the phenomena 
of nature, so that not a leaf falls or a bud springs 
without his cognisance and permission, cannot be absent 
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frcMn the YBster and more xnomentous phenomena of 
aodal and national exifitence. Surely if the influence 
of the Throne is felt in the &11 of a sparrow, can it 
be absent from the crash of a dynasty, or the deposition 
of a king I If it be true that without the permission 
of Christ not a hair can £^11 firom an old man's head, 
is it possible that an emperor can ascend a throne 
and sway a sceptre unknown to and unnoticed by Him? 
We may accept the fact that Christ's throne is in the 
midst of us, and that he reigns and governs ; or if we 
refuse to accept him, we shall be compelled to submit 
to him, and thus constrained to mourn. Depend upon 
it) Christ is in history ; Christ is in its every chapter, 
his presence in its every winding, his power giving 
direction to its every movement ; and the explanation 
of all that is inexplicable now, he tells us that we shall 
know hereafter. 

But, in the second place, Christ's throne, or his 
reigning and governing presence, is not only in the 
world, but it is also in the Church. If the visible 
Church be left to the priest, or to the people, or to the 
prince, it must go to ruin. If Christ's throne be not 
in it, if he be not overruling its corruptions^ deepening 
convictions of truth, acting in it, and with it, and 
through it, by ways inscrutable to us, that Church 
would soon go to ruin. What is good in it he inspires ; 
what is evil in it he overrules; and very often the 
corruptions introduced by the priest have been made 
the means of developing in sharper and more beautiful 
relief the doctrines inspired by Christ. That Christ 
rules in his Church is evident from this, that every 
faithful minister is the appointment of Christ What 
a magnificent thought does that open out, ibSiX. \]iEi<& 
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seven stars which are the seven ministers of the se^ 
Churches, he holds in his right hand and plants 
their orbits ! My dear friends, the questions t 
agitate the visible Church would have less excitem 
and influence in it if men trusted less to the pat 
and less to the popular vote, and looked above 
votes of the parish and the presentation of the pati 
to Him who gives every star its orbit, every minis 
its place, every flock its shepherd, according to his < 
beneficent will. And Satan will rejoice to see ec 
siastics quarrel and absorb all their energy in dispi 
about Church government, about Church forms, ab 
Church politics, if he can only blind their eyes to 
throne in the midst of them, and prevent their hei 
from supplicating wisdom, grace, and guidance, fi 
Him that alone can give it. And of all pemici 
things, I believe, in the visible Church, ecclesiast 
quarrels are the worst. Whenever Satan can kii 
an ecclesiastical quarrel among ministers of the Gos 
he knows quite well that in the midst of it all li^ 
and vital religion will pine, if not altogether exj 
Never, if you can avoid it, dispute about circi 
stantials j but never refuse to contend earnestly 
the Mih once delivered to the saints. Again, e^ 
open door for the spread of the Gospel in the vis 
Church results from the influence of the Throne. ' 
free course that is given to the Scripture is also 
creation of Him who watches over the destinies of 
own, and provides for the spread of the everlasi 
gospel. And can we doubt that in the conditio! 
our country at the present moment, and as the c 
nous clouds threaten the condition of the wide w< 
itself, can we doubt that this terrible chaos, frau 
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with SO much miseryy pr^nant with so many disasters 
to lowly hamlets and to noble halls — can we suppose 
that God is blind to it 1 Can we for a moment sup- 
pose that he has lifted his throne from earth, and left 
the world to the fell spirits that strive to convulse, to 
agitate, and to destroy it? No, no! It gives me 
sach infinite delight to look upon all the actors in the 
greatest battles, all the diplomatists of the greatest 
nations, as unconscious pioneers of the approach of 
that kingdom which is an everlasting kingdom, and 
the mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
construction of a throne on which is seated the Son of 
God, the King of kings, and the Prince of the kings of 
the earth. Yienna with its Concordat, Eussia with 
its Czar, Austria with its Kaiser, and England and 
France with all their energies, are far more under the 
control of Him that sits above the floods than thought- 
less men are sometimes disposed to imagine. 

Because, then, Christ's throne is in the world, I see 
all that happens in every part of it overruled or 
inspired by Him to work out his own great and benefi- 
cent designs. And, secondly, Christ's throne is in the 
Church as well as in the world. Had he not been 
reigning in his Church, that Church had been con- 
somed long ago. But he has watched over it in 
its infitncy; he has protected her in perils. Kings 
that opposed her have passed away ; philosophers 
that derided her have died and left no successor; 
priests that persecuted her have long ago retired from 
their altars, and their names are unknown. But that 
Church, the company of God's people, has emerged 
from martyrdom, and come forth from every trial 
radiant wiUi greater glory. And at this moment, V\>iJa. 
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all the deifects of the age !n which we live, with all the 
alloy that is in the gold, tiie (wres that are among the 
wheat, there are more true GhristiaQs in Qiristendom 
than there have been dmiag any one of eighteen 
oenturieB before ; and the pure Gospel is more ezten- 
siyely preached at this moment than at any prevaous 
epoch. Because Christ's throne is in that Ohnrch, we 
expect the increase of th»t Church. The dai^ess 
that now broods over the magnificent lands of the 
East shall one day be dissipated, and the rays of a 
rising Sun of Eighteousness idmll be reflected from 
mosque and minxret, over the kngth and breadth of 
Eastern Christendom. The deadly superstition that 
now broods over liie Western nations of the earth is 
soon to be scattered. The Jew has awakened to 
inquiry; the Gentile studies more than the destinies 
and the proimises that affect that people ; and very 
soon — it may be sooner than the most sanguine dream, 
*^ all ^all bless him, and be blessed in him, and the 
whole earth sdiall be filled with his glory ; the king- 
doms of this world shall becomie the kingdoms of our 
God ; he shall have dominion from sea to sea ; I will 
shake all nations, and the desire of all nations shaiU 
come," Glorious jnbUee ! The Thames shall shout to 
the Seine ; the Euphrates 'shall respond to the Ganges ; 
ihe Mississippi shall call to iike Tiber; and all combined 
ahall say, ^ Hallelujah 1 for the Lord God omnipotent 
TOgneth." 

We have seen, first, the occcqiaat of the throne is 

God ; secoxKl, the oompooent element of the throne is 

righteousness ; thirdly, that this throne is still in the 

world, ayenuMng where it is not yet over the woidd 

goremmg dipeedy; we have seen necct it is in the 
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Churohy saocfeifjing them that are his, out of evil still 
educing good. Let me ask xk>w, in conclusion, is this 
throne, so precious in the world and in the Church — 
this liirone that makes us see all things adverse or 
friendly, co-operating or contributing only to its greater 
grandeur and magnificence— in your hearts ? To you 
individually the heart tbat beats in your bosom is 
more precious than all the world besides. Who is 
ruling in you? whose laws do you obey? of whose 
kingdom are you subjects? What is the governing 
power in your conscience? what is the attraction to 
your hearts? Does the world grow less and less in 
your hearts as you grow older ? and does that blighter 
and better land to which you are travelling grow 
laiger and more glorious the nearer that you approach 
ti it ? Is Christ your Prophet that teaches you, your 
driest that pleads for you, your King that rules over 
yvu) Let me iftsk. Do you see him in all that betides 
yea as individuals, present in the tiniest rivulet of 
private life as truly as in the great cataracts of national 
hktory ; in the individual Christian's heart a presence 
as precious as in the government of the world ; in the 
development of the Church, in the spread of his king- 
dom and glory among all nations ? Do you find your 
afflictions sanctified to you? do you feel your losses 
and your crosses weaning you from earth and winning 
you to Ood ? Have your saddest hours often been to 
you your sweetest? Though no tribulation for the 
present seemed joyous, has it worked out for you the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness ? As earth has become 
strange by the procession of your dear ones that leave 
it, and as heaven becomes homelike by being tenanted 
by those you loved, who have entered it, can you no^ 
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say that your heart and your treasure are more in 
heaven than they were? If so, Christ's sceptre has 
been ruling you; Christ's throne has been in your 
hearts. You feel, "He is mine," and he answers, "I 
am yours." Have your aflfections been renewed by his 
Holy Spirit 1 Have your sins been blotted out 1 has a 
voice sweeter than the music of the skies whispered in 
the silence and secrecy of your souls, " Be of good 
cheer ; thy sins be forgiven thee " 1 That voice is from 
the Throne ; that absolution is real, because it comes 
from the lips of Him who has power to absolve and 
power to retain. Do you look around you and see the 
cause of Christ, the claims of his Gospel, advancing in 
your home, in your neighbourhood, in the church or 
chapel with which you are connected? Every man 
that is born again of the Spirit of God is a living 
monument on earth that Christ's throne is here, that 
Christ's sceptre has touched him. Do you read the 
glowing predictions of the prophets? do you see it 
stated with the clearness of a sunbeam that the whole 
earth shall be filled with his glory ; that every knee — 
of Hindoo, Mahometan, Komanist, Pagan — shall bow to 
him and acknowledge him as all and in all ? Are you 
staggered by the difl&culties of the prospect ? do you 
sometimes incline to doubt? Assume Omnipotence, 
faithfulness, love, and truth are on the throne, and 
then all impossibilities and improbabilities are dissi- 
pated. 



CHAPTER IL 

BIVIBIOH OF CHAPTEBS — HOW E80APB— SALVATION— NEGLECT OP 
—THE AGE TO COME— PSALMS PULL OF OHBIST'S INCARNATION 
—ANGBL SIN — DEATH. * 

Tou have often heard me make the remark that the 
division of our Bible into chapters is not always wisely 
done, and that very often a new chapter begins where 
the former chapter ought to have continued. Now, 
you can see in this chapter, that the " Therefore," being 
illatiYe, refers back to what we read last Sunday even- 
ing, and what the apostle had concluded — ^namely, that 
Christ's dignity is so much greater than the dignity of 
angels as God is above the creature; and, therefore, 
tikat what he says ought to be heard with a reverence, 
a veneration, a teachableness, and a promptness of 
obedience, with which we ought to listen to the voice 
and commands of no creature in the universe besides. 
For, says the apostle, if the word spoken through the 
instrumentality of angels, when they came in clustering 
crowds upon Mount Sinai, and God gave forth his law — 
if every transgression of that law was visited with just 
retribution ; then, he says, ct fortiori, " how shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation ; which at the 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, and wafi confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him ?" Now, mark these 
words. "How shali we escape?" By out -^eoiAk.'V 

VOL, XL X) 
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Its currency is condemned at the judgment-seat. 

our own good deeds 1 Those deeds have been weigl 

in the balance, and found wanting. The greatest m 

and the greatest sinner may neither of them pi 

what they have done as a groimd of acceptance bel 

God. Then, how shall we escape 1 by concealing ( 

selves 1 God's eye penetrates, with its burning glai 

all space. Shall we escape in the crowd 1 Each ii 

vidual shall be so insulated from the rest, that he s 

feel, and God shall see him, as if there were no o1 

creature besides at the judgment-seat. Then how s 

we escape 1 There is but one way, and that escaj 

incompatible with neglecting the great salvation. 1 

he says the gospel is the great salvation. The salva 

of Noah from the stormy deluge was great ; the es( 

of Lot from the burning embers of Sodom was gn 

the escape of the captives from the waters of Bab; 

was great ; the escape of the Christians to Pella f 

Jerusalem when the storm-cloud burst upon its to^ 

was great ; but all these salvations sink into insig 

cance beside that which delivers the guiltiest sii 

from the greatest ruin, and lifts the unworthieg 

mankind to a crown of glory that fadeth not a^ 

You will mark here the force of these words, 

" How shall we escape" — not, mark you, if we reje 

great salvation, but if we neglect so great salvat 

The sceptic rejects Christianity ; the nominal beli 

neglects Christianity. Now, I very much questic 

it be not a greater insult to God to neglect reli 

than it is to reject it. I can understand that 

who says, I have examined all the evidence, I '. 

weighed and tested every argument, and I have < 

to the oonclusion that the Bible is a &ble, that C 
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tianity is a romance ; eternity, and death, and judgment 
the visions of a mere baseless dream. I pity him, I 
deplore his conclusion, but I can understand it ; there 
is consistency about it. But the man that neglects 
such a religion, if it be true that God has spoken, if it 
be true that Christ has died for us, if it be true that 
we must stand at the judgment-seat, if it be true that 
by his righteousness alone we are justified, is guilty 
indeed. Such neglect is in the sight of God and man 
altogether inexcusable. 

The apostle speaks of Christ's superiority to angels, 
when he says, "Unto the angels hath he not put in 
subjection the world to come" — literally translated, 
"the age that is to come." "But one in a certain 
place/' quoting the eighth Psalm, "testified, saying,- 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? thou 
hast put all things in subjection under his feet." But, 
says the apostle, if David in that Psalm refers to 
the future age, when death, the last enemy, shall be 
destroyed, when the saints shall be raised, when Christ 
shall reign over a reclaimed and a regenerated world ; 
and if he says that all things are put under his feet ; 
then it is quite plain, says Paul, that that age is not 
yet come ; for we do not yet see all things put under 
Christ's feet. But what do we see ? " We see Jesus, 
who was made a little lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour; 
that he by the grace of God should taste death for 
every man." In other words, we live not under that 
millennial age which the Jew anticipated, when his 
Messiah should reign over the whole world, reduced 
into harmony and peace ; but we are in that sta.1^ ol 
God's economy, when Christ crucified is tlie great \.T\>Sti 
i>2 
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revealed, and Christ crowned is the great hope in re- 
version. 

The argument of the apostle, therefore, is complete ; 
that age which the Jew constantly expected, and the 
glory of which so dazzled his eye that he could not see 
the nearer cross because of the splendour of the 
remoter crown ; that age, says the apostle, is not yet 
come; and therefore, as if he argued, every Jew to 
whom this epistle is addressed ought to seek for the 
crown only by way of the cross, and through Mount 
Calvary to reach the sunny and the blessed heights of 
the future Mount Sion. "For," he says, "it became 
him," that is, God, " for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons," that is, 
men, " unto glory, to make the Captain of their salva- 
tion," that is, Christ Jesus, " perfect ;" that is, fitted for 
his office, for that is the meaning of perfect — " fitted 
for his office through suffering." Then he shows two or 
three passages where Christ calls Christians " brethren ;" 
and he quotes from the Psalms and the Prophets 
passages that prove this ; teaching us that the Psalms 
and the Prophets are full of Christ. He says, Christ 
calls believers brethren. 

Now, what a blessed thought is that ; that on the 
throne is not a strange and a distant monarch, who 
sits there in unapproachable dignity and reserve ; our 
Elder Brother is there ; and with all the freedom with 
which a younger may approach an elder brother, may 
the chiefest of sinners approach the throne of the 
chiefest Saviour, and ask him to forgive us all our sins 
and blot out all our trespasses. It is most interesting 
to trace throughout the whole of the New Testament 
bow little of law runs through it •, how much grace 
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and love abound in eyery page. Then he shows what 
Christ did as a mark of identity with these brethren. 
'* Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of 
the same ; that through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil." In 
other words, why was it necessary that God should 
become man ? The answer is this : Man had sinned ; 
the sentence is, The soul that sins shall die. If Christ 
had not been man, then the soul that sinned would not 
have died for us, because he had no link or bond of 
identity with all mankind. But Christ, by becoming 
man, that is, by taking upon him our nature, becoming 
the Elder Brother, the head and representative of all 
the family, in our nature died, and exhausted the curse, 
and we in him are regarded as having done so ; and as 
God in our nature he satisfied the demands of the law, 
and we united to him are represented as having done 
80 also ; so that when we shall stand at the judgment- 
seat of Christ, if the question be asked you, Why should 
you not diel your answer must be. My Elder Brother 
died for me. Why should you be admitted into heaven? 
the answer must be. My Elder Brother obeyed the law; 
that is the passport to heaven for me : I bring all my 
virtues and all my vices, all the good I have done, and 
all the evil I have done, and I lay all at the foot of 
the Cross ; and I look for heaven, and for its sunniest 
spot, and its loftiest heights, and its richest glory, not 
because of anything done by me, or anything paid by 
me, but solely and wholly from what Christ has done 
and suffered in my room and my stead — the Captain 
of my salvation, the Elder Brother and RepreseutativQ 
of all tba family of them thai believe. 
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And then he proceeds to show that " he took not on 
him the nature of angels;" or as it might be translated, 
*' he did not lay hold of angels to deliver them ; but of 
the seed of Abraham." I have often thought that is one 
of the greatest mysteries in the Bible ; that God passed 
by the apparently loftier nature that precipitated itself 
in ruin, and interposed at so gigantic a price to rescue 
the lower nature that no less criminally sinned; and I 
have often thought the only answer we can give is, " Even 
so, Father, for thus it seemed good in thy sight." 

And this subject reminds me of a very remarkable 
fiict, in which I think there is probably very great truth. 
It is this : geology takes from the earth remains of 
creatures that must have lived not six thousand years 
ago, the age of the last conformation of our globe, but 
that, from the strata that they occupy, must have lived 
probably a hundred thousand years ago ; and some of 
these creatures are discovered with younger and lesser 
ones crushed to death in their jaws ; demonstrating to 
us that death must have existed among animals long 
prior to the formation of Adam ; and if death existed 
prior to the formation of Adam, we ask how that was 
possible ; for the inspired record says that sin entered, 
and death by sin ; and that it is the universal law that 
no sin, no death ; and that only through sin can come 
death. Then, the geologist justly asks, how do you 
account for death prior to the introduction of sin into 
the age and dynasty of the human race 1 I answer, I 
cannot determine where and when the specific sin 
occurred, or what it was ; but we know as a matter of 
fact that sin was introduced before Adam ; " the angels," 
says Jude, " kept not their first estate;" there was seces- 
sjon from the holy and the happy throngs of angels, it 
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maj be millions of years ago ; it is not improbable 
that this orb may have been the habitation of angels ; 
it is not improbable that the death of which we see 
traces in the deep strata of our globe may have been a 
result of their sin. And when we read God's words to 
Adam and Eve, this idea seems more probable : " In 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." 
What did Adam know of death ? What did he under- 
stand by death ? He had never seen a grave ; he had 
never gazed upon a pale dead face ; then what did he 
know of death? The only way he could know of it 
k was the record of the past ; the angels sinned ; their 
sin may have brought death into a dynasty that pre- 
ceded ours. All that the Mosaic narrative records is, 
that the sin of man is the secret of the death of man ; 
and that death during the existing dynasty, the human 
dynasty, is the result of sin committed by our great 
forefether and representative in Paradise. In the next 
place, we always read that, as death is the result of sin, 
80 life will be the result of holiness; and, therefore, 
when Christ comes, and all sin is expunged, and all 
righteousness restored, there will be no more death, nor 
sorrow, nor tears, nor crying ; for the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death ; and then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written : " death, where is 
thy sting? grave, where is thy victory?" 



CHAPTER 11. 10. 

JESUS FEBFECTED THROUOH SUFFEBINa. 

" For it became him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, 
to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings." 

The very first expression used in this passage is alone 
a sufficient vindication of the wisdom and the excel- 
lency of the gospel of Christ. It is declared, that this 
gospel provision for the sins of mankind is a provision 
worthy of God: "It became him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings." Now, did we not see the 
wisdom that is involved in the great scheme of Chris- 
tianity, but thought it to be "foolishness" with the 
Greek, — or did we not see the necessity for the suffer- 
ings of Jesus, but felt him to be a stumbling-block 
with the Jew, — ^yet this statement of the authorship of 
that religion would remain its ample and adequate 
vindication. It is a scheme worthy of its author, God. 
" It became him " to do all that is recorded in the 
53d chapter of Isaiah, all that was completed in the 
Gospel according to St. John. 

Then, this Being that it thus became, is that Being 
" by whom are all things ;" that is, there is nothing 
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made in the universe that was not made by him, 
oothing so minute that he did not make it, nothing so 
great that it had not its origin in him. The minutest 
thing that the microscope can show, God made and 
tends; and the greatest intelligence that revelation 
brings within the horizon of our view, God made and 
God controls. There is no chance creation in the wide 
universe. There is nothing that is of itself; but "by 
him are all things." 

There is an end of all things, as well as an origin, in 
God also — "for whom are all things." Everything 
that is^ God made; everything that God made will 
redound to God's glory. In the case of the lost, glory 
will be given to God as an exaction ; in the case of the 
saved, glory will arise to God as an offering. It is not 
the question with any of us. Shall we glorify God ? We 
must glorify him, but either as an exaction that we 
cannot withhold, or as an offering that we cheerfully 
and gladly give. And so, if all things were made by 
God, and all things are for God — that is, to his glory — 
then the earth we tread on will also reflect his glory. 
It was made by him, — it was made for him, — it is 
sequestered and set apart by a consecration that man 
cannot desecrate. It is not to be Satan's temple, or 
a part of Satan's empire, or the scene of Satan's per- 
manent domain : it is already bought, like the souls of 
its believing tenantry, with precious blood; and the 
day of its redemption draws nigh, when its agony shall 
be stayed, and its groans shall be hushed : and as all 
things were made in the first Eden by God, all things 
shall be seen in the last Paradise to be for God. " It 
became him," then, " for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things^ in bringing many sons unto ^OTJ^ 
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to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
suflFerings." 

" Bringing many sons imto glory." What is glory 1 
A destiny truly magnificent — a state of perfect 'and 
perpetual bliss to man, of unhushed and unsuspended 
offering of glory and thanksgiving to God. " In bring- 
ing many sons unto glory " — that is, to that place, to 
that state of existence, where the pavement is glory, 
the atmosphere is glory, everything around is glory, — 
the concentration and the combination of all that is 
physically beautiful, of all that is morally transcendent, 
— of perfect happiness to the creature, perfect worship 
and glory to God—" In bringing many sons," then, 
"unto glory," we are told that "it became him, for 
"Whom are all things, and by whom are all things, to 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings." 

Those he brings to this glory are stated in this 
passage to be "sons." Who are the sons of God! 
They are bom, " not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God " — not the 
baptized, not the circumcised, but those that are 
regenerate, or bom again by the Spirit of God. So 
that only sons of God shall inherit the kingdom of 
Grod. In other words, there is no heaven, except by 
inheritance ; there is no happiness hereafter, except to 
the relations of God — ^those that are made so by fedth 
in his Son, and by the indwelling operation and power 
of his Holy Spirit 

Of these sons it is stated, in the next place, there 
are " many " — " In bringing many sons unto glory." 
There is an unchristian latitudinarianism that would 
SAj all are sons, and all shall be saved ; but there is 
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just as uncbriBtian an exolusiveness and bigotry that 
says, only a few, and we that few, shall be saved. 
I believe a very great multitude will be saved. A 
day eomes to our world, when all that are on it shall 
be righteous, and none shall be otherwise. And when 
the redeemed in heaven are represented, the Seer 
says, he saw a great multitude that no man could 
number. And again, our Lord says, " Many shall come 
from the east, and from the west, and shall sit down 
with Isaac and Jacob." Many a one shall we meet in 
that bright group, that we, in our uncharitableness, 
excluded; and some we may miss in that happy gather- 
ing, that themselves and we made sure would be there. 
It is not always by what we see and hear that we can 
test what is in the heart. True, wherever there is real 
grace, it will unfold itself; wherever there is true light, 
it cannot be hid ; wherever there is the salt, it will salt 
or saturate all that is around it But so imperfect is 
the eye of him who looks, and so chequered may be the 
outward features of him whom we examine, that both 
are liable, the one to give a false impression, and the 
other to take a false impressioa And, therefore, our 
best course is, not to judge anybody, but to pray for 
everybody. There will be " many sons " that will be 
brought to glory. 

All this was fitted very much to convey a lesson to 
the Jew, to whom the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
addressed, of the most important kind. The Jew 
thought that his own nation was alone to get to happi- 
ness. He thought, too, that the Gentiles were unclean, 
not only temporally and typically, but eternally, in the 
sight of God. <* Now," says the apostle, " it became 
that God whom youj the Jews, believe in, in brmgmig, 
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not a handful of Jews confined to a little nook of the 
world, on the edge of the Mediterranean Sea, but many 
sons — sons, because morally, not nationally and typi- 
cally so; — and in bringing these, not to that poor 
Canaan, that you think to be the beauty of the whole 
earth, and to have no companion and no comparison, 
but to a far better state — ^to glory ; — in bringing many 
sons, Jew and Gentile, not to an earthly, but to a better 
and a brighter Canaan, it became him to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through what you 
have regarded as a complete stumbling-block — " suflFer- 
ings." The Jew stumbled at that; but "it became 
God, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through sufierings." 

We have, then, Jesus set before us here as the great 
Captain or Leader of our salvation. In other words, 
Christ is not only the way on which, as if it were 
a dead path, we walk to heaven, but he is also the 
living Leader that precedes us, and guides and con- 
ducts us in that path to heaven. He is the Captain of 
our salvation, as well as the way to heaven — " No man 
Cometh unto the Father but by me ; " and there is 
none other name by which we may be saved but the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And this phrase, " the Captain of our salvation," I 
need not tell you, is a military one. It is, therefore, 
suggestive of military thoughts; and these thoughts 
are unfolded in greater fulness in many parts of the 
Bible, when we are told that we have enemies to meet, 
and the worse eniemies because they are within us, and 
the more formidable because they are not physical ones 
that can be cut down, but moral ; so that no sooner is 
one cut down than another starts up, as in the feble of 
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old, in its place. And we have not only enemies to 
meet^ but weapons to resist them with. We read of 
" the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God ;" 
and it is like the sword of the soldier. What is the 
greatest dii^race of the soldier? When his sword is 
taken from him. And what would he regard as the 
greatest disgrace next to that? That he should be 
prohibited to use that sword when it was ordered to be 
nnsheathed for his nation's rightful defence. And what 
is the greatest disgrace of the Christian warrior ? That 
he should allow pope, or priest, or any other being, to 
lock in its scabbard that better sword, the Word of 
God, or to take from us our greatest glory and orna- 
ment on earth — an open Bible, and liberty to peruse it. 
The phrase is, then, military, and implies that there are 
enemies to be overcome. But we have a Captain of our 
salvation to lead us. Every soldier knows that the 
hravest battalion that was ever marched into the field 
of battle would waver, fall into confusion, be beaten, if 
they had either a timid or an unskilful commander to 
lead them; or even, however good, if they had no 
confidence, in the hour of fiction, in their ofi&cers. 
One of the greatest secrets of victory is the soldiers' 
confidence in the heroism, and skill, and talent, and 
firmness of those that command them. Now, that 
very law holds good here. If you believe that the 
Captain of our salvation is not equal to the great 
exigencies of your condition — ^if you believe that he 
&ints or fails in the hour and shock of conflict, then 
the bravest heart will be oppressed ; there will be want 
of progress, because there is want of confidence. But, 
hlessed be God I the same book that reveals to us our 
conflict and our enemies, reveals to us that our Headi \& 
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ever present, ever watching with more than telescopic 
eye, seeing all the movements of the foe, all the perils 
and all the structure of the field, — ever ready, ever 
mighty to save ; in whom the greatest confidence that 
we can exercise is imworthy of the object of it ; and 
trusting in whom, he tells us himself we shall never be 
confounded. Thus, then, we have the picture before 
us — the Captain of our salvation, bringing many sons 
to glory. 

And it says, it pleased God to make this Captain of 
our salvation qualified for his position, just the Captain 
that we need, exactly the Saviour that we want, — 
" perfect through sufferings." Now, this is the most 
mysterious part, and this is that feature in the character 
of Jesus at which many have stumbled, at which the 
Jew stumbles still, but in which I think that, the 
more we study it, the more we investigate it, the more 
we shall see of magnificence of conception, of glory to 
God, and of provided and possible good for mankind. 
" To make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings." Now, I wish you just to notice that some 
of those sufferings that Jesus underwent are so peculiar, 
so singularly peculiar, that, I am sure, to read them 
and to study them must convey the impression that 
there was here more than the patient martyr, that 
surely there was present the atoning and the sacrificial 
Victim. Look at some of those sufferings that he 
underwent not immediately connected with his death ; 
and some of the descriptions are so striking, that they 
must impress themselves upon every one's mind as in* 
dicative of peculiar suffering. 

The idea of the Son of God in our nature standing at 
Pilate's h&Tj is a thing so strange, so stupendous, that I 
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lo submit no hnman imagination could have well con- 
ueiTed it; and if a human imagination had conceived 
it, I do not think that any human skill could have bo 
mingled the colours, and so toned down the whole 
picture, that it would have conveyed so natural a re- 
cord, so consistent an impression of that unprecedented 
scene. And yet, when we open the New Testament, 
we find such simplicity and grandeur, such humility 
and greatness, that we feel, on reading the conduct of 
Jesus at the bar of Pilate, that God was there. Every- 
thing that we could have conceived, or suppose that we 
could have conceived, in the circumstances, is so. simply 
told, — ^the language put into Jesus's mouth, so simple 
and yet so natiural,— such grandeur and humility meet 
in him, — ^that it is utterly impossible that man could 
have told the story as it is told ; and still more impos- 
sible (if I may make comparisons) that the fishermen, 
the illiterate fishermen of Galilee, ever could have told 
it. The description of a scene never witnessed — barely 
conceivable — ^is perfect. 

Take the sufferings of Jesus when standing at Pilate's 
bar, and there is something in them indicative of the 
presence ^there of more than man, and that impression 
must be produced upon the most prejudiced mind. 

We notice another chapter of the sufferings of Jesus, 
that he came through in order to be made perfect, and 
that is the betmyal of Jesus. If men had been un- 
folding a history to be palmed on mankind, I do not 
think they would ever have dreamed of admitting this 
humiliating fact, that one of his own selected twelve 
betrayed him for thirty pieces of silver. It is so dis- 
creditable, that nothing but fact warrants the narrative. 
But when we look into that narrative, the very \)etr«b3^ 
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by Judas lets out features iu Jesus very striking. He 
goes and points out the hour and the place where Jesus 
was to be found ; and when he had betrayed him, and 
got the money, and had found out or hesurd that Jesus 
was actually condemned to be crucified, what did he 
sayl '' I have betrayed innocent blood." The whole past 
rushed upon his mind, and mingled with the remorse of 
his conscience in the present ; and he felt that he had 
not simply handed over a righteous man, but that he 
had betrayed, as he called it, " innocent blood." And he 
then went forth, it is said, " and cast down the pieces 
of silv^ in the temple, and departed, and went and 
hanged himself" It was not the mere conviction that 
he had betrayed a good man, but it seemed to be the 
maddening remorse that he had betrayed the Son of 
God. And the very declaration of Judas, "I have 
betrayed innocent blood," and his going out to destroy 
himself, were not done to avert the crucifixion of Jesus, 
but they were the spontaneous explosion of the melan- 
cholic feelings of remorse that, like a thousand harpies^ 
seized upon the guilty man's conscience, and made him 
feel that he had betrayed no common being, but had 
done a crime so awful, that its parallel never occurred 
in the world before, — so terrible, that nothing like it 
can ever be again in the history of mankind. And it 
seems to me almost wrong for any one to speak of 
Christians as betraying the Son of God. They cannot 
do it in this sense, and yet they may crucify him 
afresh : the heinousness, the enormity of the crime of 
Judas are barely approachable. We may act unworthily, 
but betray the Son of God, as the great traitor betrayed 
Him eighteen hundred years ago, we cannot. Judas, 
bjr Ms betrays^ o( Jesus, seems to me, unconsciously, as 
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doquent a witness of the grandeur of Jesus as was 
Stephen at his martyrdom. Judas, who knew Jesus, 
who had lived with him, who knew every fact in his 
hiography, who heard every sermon that he preached, 
who was in his constant society, exclaimed in his 
dying moments, ''I have betrayed innocent blood;** 
and Stephen, only in another form, when dying under 
the stones of his murderers, said, '' I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand 
of Grod." Both Judas the iraitor and Stephen the 
martyr admitted in Jesus a Being transcendently glo- 
rious; and they praised him, the one undesignedly, the 
other from the heart. 

Another fact in the sufferings of Jesus is also very 
remarkable, — ^the conduct of Pilate. Did you ever 
watch the whole of that remarkable sketch, the conduct 
of Pilate when Jesus was brought to him ? First of all, 
you will observe his hesitancy to act at all ; and that 
hesitancy pleaded and urged by him as a motive for com- 
passion. You have recorded, in the next place, the plea 
that he made to the people. He was afraid to give up 
Christ, conscious that there was something about him 
that he ought not to meddle with ; and yet he was afraid 
not to gratify the crowd, on whom almost all his power 
was dependent. In the third place, puzzled and anxious, 
he makes application to Jesus to explain himself; show- 
ing that his own conscience was urging him not to do 
the deed, and yet that his own political expediency would 
not suffer him to let him go. Restless still, he goes, in 
the fourth place, and tries to cast all the responsibility 
upon Herod ; but he could not lodge it there. And 
then all his suppressed terror broke forth, when he 
asked Jesus who he was, and was told he was t\ie ^oiiol 
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God. Added to all was tlie dr^am of Us wife, and 
the solemn warning that she gave him. And all the 
time that Pilate was hesitating, he himself had Htm 
fullest opportunity of testing the innocence of Jesua 
He knew he was innocent, — ^he knew he was more than 
innocent, — that he was some great and mysterioug 
Stranger, who had come upon the world for some grand 
and mysterious mission. And, after all his struggles 
between poUtical expediency and conscientious oon* 
yiction, he went out and washed his hands, and thought 
he had thus rid himself of all criminality. Here is a 
chapter in the history of our blessed Lord that indi» 
cates in the mind and reflection of Pilate that thec9 
was there a suffering unique, peculiar, and a Personage 
surely not a mere martyr, but something more. 

If we take another chapter in the sufferings of Jesus, 
namely, Peter's denial of him, we shall see how remark- 
able again was the whole picture there. If men had been 
getting up a history to palm upon mankind, do you not 
think that the twelve, or the eleven, would not have 
admitted that not only one betrayed him, but that an- 
other of themselves, on the very first slight temptation, 
denied that he knew Jesus ? Next we come to Peter's 
repentance. There is just one single clause in that 
chapter that describes it, that indicates itself to be from 
no human pen — "And the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter." How suggestive is that sentence. And 
then " Pet^r went out and wept bitterly." These two 
sentences, Jesus turned, and looked on Peter, and then 
what followed, Peter going out and weeping bitterly, 
were inspired by no human mind. It is the very per^ 
fection of all eloquence. If man had been describing 
it, he would have employed some very grand and poetical 
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wards, verfrieh figam, rery beaniifU metaphon, and 
he would h«ve called upon the reader to admire it 
But here there is one single toudi, and it is perfect ; 
''JesoB turaed, and looked upon Peter," and ** Pieter went 
out and wept bitterly.^ He who thus looked, and whose 
look was thus responded to from the depths of Peter^s 
heart, was something nK)rethanamere human sufferer : 
he was tke Son of God in our nature, being made perfect 
through unparalleled and unprecedented sufSsrings. 

Again, if w« take tiie last moments of Jesus' life, and 
study them, it will be seen that they are unparalleled. 
Take the most eminent of heathen persons that liyed or 
died, or died as martyrs, and you will find that in 
tiieir last moments there was wavering uncertainty. 
But on the eroai there was a oalmnees in the midst of 
agony — a sdf-possessicm that indicated st^^erings pecu- 
liar and different from those of any other. It has often 
been remarked that there were just seren expressions 
used up<m the cross, each more remarkable than the 
other : * Woman, behold thy son;" and to the disciple, 
"Son, behold thy mother,'' — tweaking to John and 
Mary. That care for othen, in the midst of his own 
agony, is in keeping with vicarious sufferings, that is, 
not for himself. And then, again, he said, '' Father, for- 
give them : they know not what liiey do." What language 
is that t Not one feeling of anger, bitterness, revenge, 
which, of course, were impossible : I am only speaking 
of it as contrasted with human suffering. ^ Father, 
forgive them : they have no idea of the fearful deed 
they are x>Grpetrating. Judas had no idea of the inr 
Docent blood he betrayed ; and these have no idea of 
ihe fearful deed they are doing.*' Another expression, 
"I thirst" — an exproBaion of great agony, kgaioi'. 
e2 
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''Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit;" andj 
** My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me 1 " and 
the last words, " It is finished." 

Now, I have stated simply the slight and short nar- 
rative of the outward sufferings of Jesus. But I believe 
the outward sufferings of Jesus were the least severe. 
He suffered bodily pain of the intensest kind ; but his 
Bufferings comprised an inner agony that we cannot 
fathom, and that we need not attempt to express. All 
that we know is, that his sufferings were unprecedented 
— all that we know is, that he was, as stated by Isaiah, 
" a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief." His 
biography was written in tears and in blood. The 53d 
chapter of Isaiah is just the epitome of his sufferings. 
Now, how does it come to pass that the most spotless 
Being, the most beneficent Being, so admitted even by 
his foes — Judas, " innocent blood ;" Pilate, " I am 
guiltless of the blood of this innocent man ;" by his 
disciples ; and even by infidels, for it is very remarkable 
that even sceptics the most inveterate have admitted 
the magnificence and spotlessness of the life of Jesus — 
how comes it to pass that such a Being should have 
been the greatest sufferer? It has always seemed to 
me that few even of coarse, vulgar, and reprobate minds 
ever dared to say a word against Jesus himself. It seems 
to be with Him, as it was at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It is said, the Roman soldiers went into the chambers of 
the temple; but when those soldiers saw the unearthly 
beauty of the Holy of Holies, they shrank back, a&aid 
to profane it with their presence. It seems to me that 
infidels in modern times, after they have attacked every 
portion of God's holy Word, when they come to that 
innermost glory even infidels have shnjnk back, lest 
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they should pro&ne him whom their own consciences 
tell them was the Son of God, the Saviour of mankind. 
Then, I ask, how it comes to pass, that he who was the 
most innocent Being — confessedly so, openly so— was 
the greatest sufferer ) And, again, how does it come to 
pass that he who never forsook God was the only being 
that was, just for once, utterly forsaken of God ? I say 
this is inexplicable, except on the supposition — ^which 
we know to be the true one — ^that he suffered, not for 
his own sins, but for the sins of others. The only 
explanation is that which is conveyed by the word 
"vicarious." The word is long and strange, but my 
meaning is, that he stood in our stead, that he endured 
our curse, that he obeyed our law ; and, because of 
what he did, we are treated as if we had done it,— 
and because he suffered, we are treated as if we had 
suffered. I know this sounds strange to some people ; 
and it would be so, if the sufferer were a human being, 
but he was more. 

And, again ; I have always thought that the suffer- 
ings of the Captain of our salvation are the greatest 
evidence of his unapproachable and incomparable 
greatness. Many persons try to illustrate these by 
speaking of a king, and that king a father, giving up 
his son, in order to save a criminal. But such a com- 
parison is altogether inapplicable, and beside the ques- 
tion ; for, in the first place, that king who should give 
up his son would be substantially a murderer; and 
that son who should submit to it would be substan- 
tially a suicide ; and that criminal would be morally a 
criminal still. No created being has a right to give up 
one life to save another ; and no created being has a 
right to laj down his life for any purpose upon eSiiVJci. 
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You roay go and do your duty, whatever that duty 
xnay be, and brave death in search of and in disdiarge 
of your duty ; but no man has power to lay down hit 
life j and if he lays it down, he dies simply a suicide — 
a murderer of himself, and therefore a suicida The 
very fact, then, that God gave up Jesus, and that Jesus 
voluntarily suffered, are evidences of the greatness of 
Christ. Now, if Jesos were mere man, he oould noft 
say, " I have power to lay down my life, and power to 
take it again." No man can say so. No man is war- 
ranted — ^nay, I would go farther — ^no archangel, how- 
ever exalted, is warranted in saying, " I* have power to 
lay down my life." God gives us life, and God alone 
has power and authority to take away that life. Thus, 
the very sufferings of Jesus would indicate his great- 
ness ; and those sufferings would tell us that He who 
suffered was He who slew; that He who made the 
sacrifice was He that gave Him to be the sacrifice ; that 
He that demanded the ransom was He that paid it. 
Quite incomprehensible to us, I know well; but be- 
cause incomprehensible, it is not the less true; for it is 
only one of ten thousand incomprehensilnlities that 
surround us upon the right hand and upon the left, in 
the height and in the depth. 

Thus, then, the sufferings of Jesus were those of a 
sacrifice for our sins ; and through the sufferings that 
he underwent, we are accepted who would have been 
otiierwise rejected. Wrath, tribulation, anguish, fell 
upon Jesus, in spite of his innocence. Glory, honour, 
and happiness will light upon us, in spite of our guilt. 
Men shall be saved in spite of their sins, but not in 
spite of their will ; for we are made willing in the day 
afliJa power. And just as Jeaua suffered, because of 
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our sins laid upon bini) so we i^all be saved, because 
of his righteousness laid upon us; and it will be 
oquallj just Jesus stood between the crimes of be- 
lievers and the crushing penalties of sin, and took all 
the penalty, and bequeathed to us all the peace ; and 
we this day rejoice together with joy unspeakable^ 
beeouae the Captain of our salvation endured sufferings 
that heart cannot conceive nor tongue tell. 

We have seen what the sufierings- of Jesus were. 
Now, says the apostle, " it became him, for whom are' 
all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory," through the sufferings of which 
I have given you a sketch, '< to make the Captain of 
their aalvatioa perfect." In what sense is Jesus made 
pedsct through sufferings 1 He is now a perfect atone- 
m^i^ : not one sin in me that he* did not bear — not 
one sequirement of the Law that he did not obey ; bo< 
that in Christ Jesus I have a perfect atonement and' 
aacrifice. And he now can say to the Father, ''I have* 
borne their cucse; they need not bear it I have 
obeyed thy Law ; they need not obey it, in order to 
make out a title to heavem I have drunk their cup^ 
and now there is nothing for them to driuk. And now, 
holy Father, show thyself just, whife thou justifiest the 
chiefest of sinners that believes in me." 

But not only ia he perfect aa an atonement, but also* 
perfect aa a sympathising High Priest. God knows our 
uatore, it is true ; but Jesus has entered into all' its 
nooks, its wdndings, its perplexities, its sorrows, its bit- 
terness^ its i^ony, its pain ; and we have not an High^ 
Priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, but one who was in all points tried like as> 
iB^ 2a[^y est without awj and able to sympathise wiWi\\!&» 
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" Let US therefore come boldly," says the apostle, " to 
the throne of grace." Now, what a blessed truth is 
this, that the most solitary suflferer in Christendom is 
not alone, however he or she may appear alone ; that 
every sorrow in the saddest heart has its echo in the 
heart of Jesus ; that every pain that is felt on earth he 
sympathises with. He understands, weighs, estimates, 
directs, knows all, and he sympathises with the sufferer 
of all ; for he has been made perfect as our sympa- 
thising High Priest. 

And, in the next place, he was made perfect^ too, as 
our example. We see in Jesus, not only a perfect 
atonement,— not only a perfect, sympathising High 
Priest, but also a perfect example. How gloriously he 
conducted himself in a sea of sorrow, in which we never 
can be plunged! Forbearance, gentleness, meekness, 
love, were all exhibited in their intensest greatness, in 
their greatest purity. In the sufferings and sorrows of 
the Son of God, we have a perfect sacrifice, — a perfect 
example, — one made perfect through sufferings. 

And we are told, it became God to do all this, in 
order to bring many sons to glory. Then, let us 
ask, are we among those sons? The evidence that 
we are is, that all this we have sympathy with; 
that all I have described you feel to be precious 
truth, at least the exposition of those truths which 
can make us free upon earth, and happy in eternity. 
And if we are his sons by being the simple recipients 
by faith of his testimony respecting his own Son, then, 
my dear friends, we have nothing to suffer as penalty 
for our sins ; we have nothing to do in order to earn a 
title to this glory. All the sufferings, Jesus finished ; 
aU the obedience, as merit, Jesus perfected. In him wtt 
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are complete. When we come to the Lord's tahle, it 
is not to do anything to make his sufferings complete 
— ^they are already complete ; it is not to comply with 
any requirement, in order to be entitled to what we 
are not already entitled — for we have in him a com- 
plete title ; but it is to express before heaven and earth 
our honest reliance upon these precious truths, our true 
gratitude that Jesus suffered and thus triumphed, and 
our desire and our prayer and our aspiration that, 
when time ^shall be no more, we may be numbered 
with God's saints in glory everlasting through him. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE TWO ECONOMIBS — THE APOSTLE AND HIGH PRIEST — EACH IN 
HIS PLACE— DBirr OP THE REDEEMER — ^INSPIRATION. 

I SHOWED^ in the course of previous explanatory re- 
marks, that the whole drift of the inspired apostle is to 
contrast with the Jewish economy, which was exhausted 
and passing away, that evangelical and Christian eco- 
nomy which, perfect in itseli^ day by day is reaching a 
greater height and area of influence. Those that he 
addressed were nationally Jews, most of them truly 
converted, all of them professing Christians ; and being 
Christian Jews, it is' his aim so to impress upon them 
the superior excellence of the Christian economy, that 
none of them should retain or cherish the least longing 
to go back to what he calls in another epistle the " beg- 
garly elements " to which they were once in bondage, 
and from which they were now free. In this chapter, 
therefore, he contrasts Moses, in whom they gloried as 
Jews, with Christ, in whom alone they ought to glory 
as Christians ; and then he closes the chapter with 
reference to what David has stated in the ninety-fifth 
Psalm, which again is a reference to the historic record 
of the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, and the 
failure of a whole generation to enter into the pro- 
mised Canaan, or better land, 
Now^ he says in the beginning, " Consider the apostle 
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and high priest of our profbeBioii^ Christ Jesus." 
"Apostle" oomes from dirotrriWrnf which means to 
send oa an errand, or an embassy, or a mission ; and 
our Lord Jesus Christ, says St. Paul, is the Sent One — 
sent to magnify a law that was broken, sent to retriere 
a ruin that was otherwise irretrievable. Paul is an 
apostle, John is an apostle; but Christ is the apostlb 
of our profession. And not only is he the apostle, says 
Paul here, but he is — ^what to a Jew was the most illus- 
trious office of all — ^the high priest The Jew looked 
to his high priest, leant upon what he offered, and 
regarded him, next to God, as the greatest, the most 
holy, and the most excellent personage in the whole 
realm. 

What was the great office of the high priest 1 For 
this very fact that Jesus is called our high priest 
gives us an insist into the nature of that economy of 
which he is the founder — namely, the gospel of Christ. 
What is the office of a priest 1 Not to preach, not to 
reign, but to offer sacrifice, to intercede for the sins of 
the people. Now, if that be so, the gospel is not simply 
a directory for guidance, nor simply a message telling 
us what to do and where to go, but the revelation of a 
sacrifice offered, of an atonement made, and a living 
and throned high priest, who has made that sacrifice, 
and offers up now, at the Father's right hand, that 
intercession.. 

Then he says, " This high priest was &.ithful to Him 
that appointed him." By whom was he appointed? 
By God. '^ As also Moses was &ithful in all his house." 
This does not imply, or even teach, that the two were 
at all upon an equality. The humblest servant is faith- 
ful to his maat&Tj and the highest servant in. t\ie i^elkssi 
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is faithful to the sovereign his master. The posi- 
tions may greatly vary, but the faithfulness is the same. 
And here is a very important lesson. God does not 
ask us to be what in his providence he has shown we 
cannot be ; but he asks each, in that sphere and rela- 
tionship in which by providence he is, to be fisiithfiil to 
its duties, its responsibilities, and its obligations. Now, 
he shows that while each was fiiithful, — Christ, the 
rejected Lord, and Moses, the ancient servant, — the 
glory and dignity of the one vastly transcend the glory 
and the dignity of the other ; for he says, Christ is as 
much above Moses as the living architect is above 
the dead house that he constructs out of dead mate- 
rials shaped and applied by him. Nothing can be more 
strikingly conclusive of the deity of Christ than this. 
And as if that were not enough, he says, " Every house 
is builded by some man ; but he that built all things 
is God." Now, he says, "Moses was feithful in his 
house" — that is to say, he was a servant in it, under 
its roof, amid the light and the warmth of its fireside. 
" But," he says, " Christ was a son over his own house." 
Mark the difference : Moses, the highest possible digni- 
tary of the ancient economy, was a mere servant inside 
the house — a mere indoor servant ; but Jesus Christ, 
the author and the finisher of the New Testament 
economy, is the great president over the house, exalted 
in dignity, and glory, and greatness above it. But 
what is that house now? "Whose house," he says, 
" are we." Now, here is the true Church of Christ. 

Then, says the apostle, after contrasting Moses and 
Christ, " Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith. To-day, if 
ye will hear his voice." Now, I wish you specially to 
notice this. The words that he quotes are contained in 
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the ninety-fifth Psalm. Wlio wrote the ninety-fifth 
Psalm ? David. But the apostle, quoting that Psalm, 
says it is the Holy Ghost not simply that inspired it, 
hut it is the Holy Ghost that said it ; in other words, 
that David spake as he was moved by the Holy Ghost. 
There is certainly much delight in singing hymns ; but 
there is something still grander in singing the Psalms, 
because then 1 am singing the very words of the Holy 
Ghost 

Then he calls upon them not to harden their hearts, 
but to take heed lest there be in any of them an evil 
heart of imbelie^ in departing from the living God. 
He shows throughout the chapter that unbelief is the 
great condemning sin ; that is to say, not believing 
God's Word, not taking him upon his own authority, 
and rejecting or neglecting his great salvation. ^ 
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** While it is eaid, To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts, as in the provocation." 

These are simply the echoes of words that were 
spoken many hundred years before by David, when 
he wrote the ninety-fifth Psalm, and closed it with 
the^ remarkable words : '' To-day if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your heart, as in the provocation, 
and as in the day of temptation in the wilderness: 
when your fothers tempted me, proved me, and saw my 
work. Pa rty years long was I grieved with this gene- 



ration, Euid said, It is a people that do err in their 
heart, and they have not known my ways : unto whom 
I Bware io mj wrath that they should not enter into 
my rest/' The sacred peiiman in the New Testament 
ooniirma the truth taught by the anointed seer of Israel 
in the Old, and also proves tliat human nature was in 
the dajH of Paul what it was in the days of David, 
what it is now, ever needing to be warned against one 
of the most deoeitful, atid fascinating, and seductive 
Bmn that creep into and nestle in the human heart — 
ih^^ iiohlt of putting o£P till tofmorrow the duty that is 
lustiuit toHJay. The langmige, therefore, of David, and 
lag if ye will bear his voice." 
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We have been considering truths of vast and inex- 
haustible moment — ^truths, mind you, that do not die 
when you are gathered from the world that now is, but 
that must confront us all again at the judgment-seat of 
Christ, either to witness that with our inmost hearts 
we made them welcome, or that we put them off, 
adjourned the inquiry, and resolved to-morrow, next 
year, or (to borrow the language of a prince of old) 
when we have a convenient season, to give attention to 
these topic& If it be true that we have often listened 
to truths of great importance — if it be true that you 
have acquiesced in them, but nothing more, our guilt 
is aggravated. How common is it to hear a great truth, 
and nod assent to it, but to feel nothing more of its power 
from that moment ; — ^I say, nothing is more common 
than for men to hear truths so precious, that if the lost 
in misery could hear one fragment of what you hear 
evezy Sunday, it would convert hell itself into heaven ; 
I say, we hear truths enough to electrify the dead, and 
we feel them so slightly, that they leave no more 
impression upon our hearts than the snow flakes that 
&11 on the ground leave on the ground on which they 
have fellen ; or if they have started within us some 
quickening thought, some solemn impression, some 
sense that rises from the depths of our conscience, and 
reasons of righteousness, and temperance, and judgment 
to come, we say to the text, just what Felix said to 
Paoly '^ Go for this time ; when I have a convenient 
season, I will send for thee.** 

I have to show you — ^I am sure that your judgment 
will go with me when I attempt to show — ^that this is 
a most &tal and deadly opiate; and that the man 
who rifles up and repadJatea the gospel witVi aW \^ 
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might, and jflings it from him with ineffable scorn, is 
less in danger, is more hopeful, than the man that 
hears great truths, lays them aside for future investi- 
gation, and means to be religious, and would never 
think of dying irreligious, though he lives at present 
without religion. To such I say, with all the emphasis 
that death, and judgment, and eternity can impart, 
" To-day, if you will hear his voice, then you will not 
harden your hearts, as others did before you." 

Let me ask those who believe the truths of the 
gospel, but who put off the renunciation of the sins 
they condemn, and the consideration of the truths 
themselves to a future period, have you a guarantee, 
to use the language of commerce, a reliable guarantee, 
that you will have a future in which to consider, pray 
over, and meditate on these things ? Let me ask, 
have you even a probability — let me say, a bare pro- 
bability — that you shall see next year? There is no 
such thing. The space between life and death is won- 
derfully quickly traversed. 

If death be the end of us, I declare I could'curse 
the day in which I was born ; for, with all the good 
things, and the great things, and the happy things that 
are around us in this world, if we have nothing beyond 
it, if this life be all, I must envy the dog upon the pave- 
ment, or the sparrow on the housetop ; for they live, and 
are happy while they live, and have no yearnings after 
life, no desires and longings after futurity. But poor 
man knows he must die, and die in spite of his longings 
to live. A beneficent God could not have made such a 
creature, if man be not an immortal creature. But let 
me ask again, to return more directly to these thoughts, 
have jou any high probability that you shall live to 
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see a future ? To put it in another light — I speak to 
many to whom the business of this life is familiar — do 
you in your ordinary life risk great results upon a for- 
tuitous incident, if you can male it otherwise ? Do 
you risk a tremendous issue upon a mere accidental 
probability? You never do; men of business never 
will ; on the contrary, do not the anxiety you feel, the 
exertions you make, the provisions you pre-arrange, 
show that in this world you expect to reap just as you 
have sown, to meet with success in proportion as you 
have laboured ? And yet, now, admitting this on the 
lower level, and in the things of this world, you ignore 
or despise it in reference to that futui-e world, though 
the Bible proclaims from every text, that as men sow 
they must reap, and here gives its colouring and its 
tone to all the hereafter. 

But, in the next place, addressing those who are thus 
procrastinating or putting off, let me suppose that your 
expectations of life shall all be realized ; let me suppose 
that you reach the remotest horizon of human age 
before your sun reaches his western setting ; is it not 
true that every day you reject or neglect divine truths 
the probability of your ever accepting them diminishes ? 
To show this, we are constantly taught in Scripture, 
that knowledge is essential to the exercise of faith in 
Christ. We can believe in the unseen, but we cannot 
believe in the unknown. We must, therefore, have 
light that we may believe ; we must have knowledge 
that we may have faith. Now, in earthly professionsf, 
you know quite well that light, experience, knowledge, 
varied light, varied knowledge, vast attainments, are 
required to fit you for a business or for a profession ; 
and if that be so, whjr should yon argue that God giN^^ 
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. in this life Gniccess in the ratio of the study and the 
labour that we put forth ; but, in the life to oome, 
gives salvation to negligence, not to diligence — ^to those 
that procrastinate, not to those that instantly close 
with the offers of grace ; or that God should crowd all 
the light that is requisite to faith into the few seconds 
left for the beating heart before it stands still 1 

In this world you require time to grow in knowledge ; 
why should you argue that what God recognises in his 
providence he should not recognise in grace ; but that 
he should leave you to a lifetime of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, apathy, and then should give you light enough 
to guide you to heaven in your last moments 1 I am 
not saying that God never does give that light, but 
that those who put off present duties to future contin- 
gencies, in the expectation that it will be so, are the 
very people that are never likely to have the light 
that guides them to God, to happiness, and heaven. 

But there is a third argument agamst all such delay 
that I trust will strike and impress you. It is this, 
that whilst you are delaying your thoughts about the 
greatest thing, — that is, the salvation of the soul, — ^your 
heart is not all the while remaining empty. Whilst 
you refuse to think about religion, your heart is being 
coloured by all it comes into contact with in the world; 
it is being made, and moulded, and shaped, and toned, 
by every incident and accident with which it comes 
into daily communion. Now, if your soul has for forty, 
fifty, or sixty years been absorbed about what you shall 
eat, what you shall drink, wherewithal you shall be 
clothed ; or about the world's wealth, or the world's 
ambition, or the world's cares ; I put it to you, will it 
be very easy to disengage it from its old routine upon 
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a dying bed 1 Will it be veTy easy to alter the currents, 
change the channels, and empty the springs of such a 
heart when its^beating becomes feebler, and life's sand- 
glass is almost run out ? Take a man of business who 
» foriy or fifty years old; ask him at that age to 
give np his ledger for Euclid, and current accounts for 
conic sections and the differential calculus; one man 
in a thousand may do it, but there will only be one 
man in a thousand able ; to pass from the accustomed 
habits, studies, trains of thought, into a transcendental 
region of pure mathematics is so difficult that very few 
even would make the experiment. But, my dear 
friends, may we not expect, ought we not to expect, 
that in higher things it will be so) To pass from 
ceaseless thought about goods, about com and cotton, 
about trade, merchandise, and politics — I mean when 
these have been absorbing and exclusive ; — ^to pass from 
them in a dying hour to thoughts we have rarely enter- 
tained, to subjects, and feelings, and prospects, and 
sympathies, altogether new to us, is, humanly speaking, 
about as difficult as it would be for the tradesman 
accustomed to accounts to become a student at fifty 
years of age of the most difficult problems in mathe- 
matics. 

There is another fact, let me mention, one suggested 
to me by conversation with a physician, and I think it 
is a very just one, namely, the very structure of the 
brain, which is the hand of the mind, adapts itself to 
the action of the thoughts that have constantly passed 
through it. I have often said I believe less in genius, 
and more in drudgery. It is a very remarkable fact 
that you may cultivate any one faculty of the brain to 
a very great extent indeed; and this at least as ttvi^ 
f2 
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that the physical structure of the human brain adapts 
itself to^ if I may use the expression, the electric 
currents that have passed through it. And hence it 
comes to pass, that the man who has only thought of 
low and sensual things dies an intenser sensualist than 
ho lived ; and the man who has only thought of money 
dies an intense miser. And tliis one &ct, for the first 
time, casts light upon that weighty question, '^ Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?" 
All things are possible with God ; but we reason not 
in an age of miracles, but in an age where analogies and 
Scripture alone must guide us. 

JSTow, my dear Mends, if your thoughts have been 
ceaselessly absorbed with the things of this world, your 
brain is just adapting itself to the things of this world, 
and becoming unfit for others. A blacksmith's arm 
would never do for the most exquisite handwriting; he 
could not write it, his arm has been accustomed to other 
work j and that is only a coarser illustration of what is 
true of the brain, that it becomes accustomed, and 
adapted, and physically fitted to the trains of thought 
that have ceaselessly rushed through it; till, when you 
come to speak to a dying man who has never had 
divine thoughts in his heart and head, you have to 
deal with the most intractable of all materials ; till, 
almost despairing,' you must cease to teach, and begin 
only to pray. If this be so, take care lest you are now 
fitting your very nature to Mammon's service, lest you 
are now adapting the very material organism of the brain 
to sensual, carnal, ambitious, or covetous thoughts, 
and every day disqualifying yourselves for higher; 
increasing the difficulty of thinking of God, of Christ, 
o£ eternity} and adding a fresh reason why I should 
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Bay to every soul that hears or reads, " To-day, if ye 
wUl hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation." 

But I take another view of the evil and the danger 
of such a course, apart from what I have stated as to 
the very brain, without which we cannot think in this 
world, because, while it is perfectly true that the soul 
is distinct from the body, it is no less true that in this 
world we have no experience of thought separate from 
the body. We do not thihk in this world without a 
body, we think through a body, and impressions come 
tons through a body; and should that body be injured 
in the medium of communication, which As the brain, 
of course the difficulty would be insuperable of turning 
the heart and head into trains of thought of which it 
has no experience, and with which it has never come 
into contact. But, apart altogether from this, as 
people grow older, on the supposition that they live to 
a protracted age, the impressibility of the mind becomes 
less, the blood chills with age, it runs more sluggishly 
through the arteries and veins ; the memory in old age, 
you know quite well, becomes less retentive. I venture 
to say that I appeal to the justifying experience of every 
aged person in this assembly when I remind you that 
you recollect what occurred in your college days much 
more easily than you recollect what occurred last week 
or last year. The memory becomes less retentive, the 
heart itself becomes less sensitive, and all the faculties 
and affections begin to be oppressed and bowed down 
imder the load of accumulating years. Then is not 
that another evidence that it must be very difficult 
to impress divine truths, everlasting motives, eternal 
things, upon memories that scarcely recollept next dkSKj 
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what was said on this ; upon hearts that Mammon has 
trodden into the hardness of iron, and in which pas- 
sions have scorched every feiir and fragrant blossom ? 

Must it not be difficult, reasoning from all analogy, 
reasoning from common sense, to impress the unim- 
pressible, to quicken thoughts that the heart never 
dealt with before, and for the first time, in plain words, 
to preach the gospel with success to those who have 
heard it, and heard it, but heard it as the wind is heard 
rushing through a ruined archway — ^making a murmur 
as it sweeps past, but leaving no impression behind ? 

Let me notice another reason and explanation of the 
danger of this procrastination and putting oflf : you 
are creating and strengthening every day a refrige 
to which you have recourse. It is a singular law in 
human nature, that what becomes your habit becomes 
almost your very nature ; and as you are making to- 
day a refuge from conviction, a refuge from what you 
feel to be duty, in procrastination, that procrastination 
becomes a habit ; and every time that you do so, the 
next time you will be abler to do so. I think it is one 
of the most awful things one comes into contact with 
in preaching the gospel, in preaching those solemn and 
vital truths that are of such infinite moment, that we 
are preaching them to some men on whom they posi- 
tively exert a hardening and destructive force, by 
strengthening their habit of running into their shelter, 
and retreat, and refuge — procrastination. This refuge 
satisfies the more the longer you have recourse to it ; 
and what seems an inconsistency that reflects discredit 
upon rational men, at the eleventh hour you will find 
the dying man adjourning to the next half hour, and 
he wiU die procrastinating, according to his habit from 
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the begixming. In other words, he has nourished a 
habit that turns the s^arp two-edged sword, that blunts 
every arrow ; and he finds peace when you tell him of 
his peril ; tell him of a condemning law, tell him of an 
offended God, he finds peace by running to his refuge ; 
that refuge, ^' Oh, as soon as I get better I will attend 
to it;" or, "To-morrow I shall be able to do what I 
am not able to do to-day!" In short, this habit is 
exactly like some of the vices in which human nature 
is found to indulge. 

If this disobedience to God, if this refusal to hear 
his Yoioe, if this delaying till to-morrow what is duty 
to-day, be sinful, and it is a gigantic sin, then mark 
you, the longer it lasts its indulgence increases its power 
over you, and diminishes proportionately your power 
over it. Just as in the case of the drunkard; he 
b^ns by slow degrees, till in the last stages of that 
abominable vice he becomes, strictly and literally, the 
slave of a fierce and a horrid passion, having lost all self- 
control, and having become the abject slave and sport 
of one of the most deadly passions that can infest 
human natura Now, you have begun by resisting 
Crod, by refusing to hear his voice, by keeping up a 
refuge and retreat of your own ; this gains ground 
every day, every Sunday you are abler to resist ; and 
singular, too, every Sunday the truth that stirred you 
onoe £Bdls to stir you again ; you become deadened to 
its impressions. My dear firiends, you are on the 
lapids ; you fiincy you are pulling back, but you are 
losing more than you gain ; the next is Niagara, it is 
destruction without a hope of recovery. " To-day, if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts." 
But now the final reeult of not hearing God!& novs^^ 
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and of thtis procrastinating to a future, is what is here 
called the hardening of the heart. Love degenerates 
to zero ; the enthusiasm of your spring is all frozen 
hard in the winter of old age ; what once awakened you 
to joy, to hope, to fear, to alarm, fails to awaken you 
any more ; and it is possible that God may say, as he 
said of one of old, '^ Let him alone ; my spirit will not 
strive with man any more;" like Pharaoh, he gives 
him up to the hardness he himself has originated, an 
evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living 
God. 

I have reasoned on all these points according to 
analogies that you know, and what is the inference 
from it all? What is the inference produced in the 
heart of each ? Are you saying, " Well, all this is very 
true, but what is it to mel" What is it to me? 
Is judgment nothing to you, is eternity nothing to you, 
is death nothing to you, is duty nothing to you, is 
instant happiness or eternal woe ^ nothing to you ? 
You have an interest and a stake in these things that 
make angels weep while they witness men putting off 
till to-morrow what is their safety, happiness, and joy, 
if they would accept it to-day. But some one, taught 
perhaps in all the doctrines of the Bible, may say, 
" But you seem to hold out little hope of a death-bed 
repentance." I hold out none. If I am called to the 
dying at the eleventh hour, I have a Saviour to preach, 
and they are welcome to believe in him. But I am 
speaking to you, the living, not to those to whom I am 
called to preach that Saviour in the last moments, but 
to you who to-day are comforting yourselves that to- 
morrow you will be able to believe. In other words, I am 
speaking to those who are putting off present duty and 
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present privilege till unknown and improbable future 
contingencies. 

Some of you will say, " But is not the Holy Spirit of 
God able to change any heart, however hard ? x Is he 
not able to convert a man in his last gasp ? Is he not 
able to change the heart of stone into an heart of flesh, 
however indurated and inveterate it may have become 
in the hack service of this present world V* I answer, 
no language of mine can exaggerate the omnipotence, 
or the love, or the mercy of that Holy Spirit of God ; 
and at the last hour he has thus changed, and at the 
last moment he can change. But I am reasoning with 
you who are pleading this to cover and shelter your 
indolence, your apathy, your desire to indulge in sin, 
and to gratify the passions of your nature ; and I say 
to you, that when you thus argue you make the expecta- 
tion of the Spirit's work an apology for your continuing 
in unbelie£ In other words, you make that Holy 
Spirit the patron of sin ; and you say, ** Blessed Com- 
forter, because thou art able to change my heart in 
dying, therefore I will grieve thee, and disobey thee, 
and live without thee, and rob thee of all the best time 
of my life." 

My dear friends, the Holy Spirit's work is always 
exercised on a system that promotes holiness, that 
glorifies himself, that honours his holy Word ; and 
your acting on the pleas that I now quote for you is 
simply sinning because grace abounds, and making the 
Holy Spirit's omnipotence an excuse for your worldli- 
ness, covetousness, ambition, the lust of the eye, the 
pride of life, and the love of this present world. And, 
in the next place, let me remind you, that while the 
Holy Spirit is able to do sJ} this, he will not, au^ \\) S:^ 
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unreasonable to expect that he will, dishonour the 
means that he has instituted. If the Holy Spirit be 
omnipotent, as you justly say, and if he can change the 
heart in a dying hour, as you justly say, it is a different 
and not so certain a thing that he will do it. You 
must not forget that the Holy Spirit has inspired the 
Bible, has instituted the preaching of the gospel, has 
raised up sermons, sacraments, ministera, a sanctuary. 
Now what is the use of these things if the Spirit is to 
be applied to as able to do all at a dying hour ? 

That holy and blessed Spirit will honour his own 
work, he will honour his own ordinances ; and if you 
despise them, on the expectation that in the last moment 
that Holy Spirit will help you, you are dishonouring 
the Holy Spirit on the pretext and under the plea of 
honouring his omnipotent grace and mercy. He works 
by means, and those means you expect he will cast 
contempt on, or for your sake despise and undervalue. 
What does the Spirit say to you and me ? " Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts." "Seek and ye shall find; knock and it 
shall be opened unto you." And that Holy Spirit, 
mind you, has inspired the following words — I think 
the most awfiil words in the Bible, the most solemn : — 
"Because I have called, and ye refused; because I 
have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; 
because ye have set at nought all my counsel, and 
would have none of my reproof;" then what takes 
place 1 When death comes will he change your heart ? 
He does not say so; but he says, "When your fear 
Cometh as desolation, and your destruction as a whirl- 
wind ; when distress and anguish come upon you, then 
MhaU they call upon me, but I will not answer ; they 
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shall seek me, but they shall not find me." And why 
all thisi Just what you are doing: ^' They hated 
knowledge, they did not choose the fear of the Lord ; 
they would none of my counsel, they despised all my 
reproof. Therefore " — I will convert them 1 I will 
r^enerate them 1 No : — " Therefore shall they eat of 
the fruit of their own way, and be filled with their own 
devices." 

Does not that in some degree modify the deceptive 
excuse that you are now making for putting off till 
to-morrow what is duty and obligation to-day ? But 
perhaps you will argue — for human nature driven from 
one refuge will soon strike out another, or get up 
another, or find another somewhere — "But we know 
that men have been converted on their death-beds; 
very frequently we read of instances the most remark- 
able of death-bed conversions ; and this ought to 
comfort and cheer us in the prospect of a death-bed 
conversion." First of all, are you perfectly sure that 
your case is parallel in all points with the cases that 
you read ? That there have been such conversions is 
perfectly possible ; but are you quite sure — ^for it will 
not do to risk all upon a guess — ^that these parties sat 
under the preaching that you have sat under, listened 
to the truths that you have heard, and deliberately put 
off each day till to-morrow what is the duty of to-day ; 
and that in all respects the case is so perfectly parallel 
that you can quote them as precedents and encourage- 
ments for not hearing his voice to-day ? And then, in 
the next place, are you quite sure that such cases are 
not exceptional ? You know it will not do, according 
to our own experience, to quote an exceptional fact as 
the illustration of a univeraal or a geneT«A.\KSR, X^-a 
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quote, perhaps, Saul of Tarsus, Mary Magdalene, the 
thief upon the cross; but then can you count how 
many Marys, how many Sauls, how many criminals, 
perished in their sins ? You quote these instances, and 
they are most encouraging ; but you shut your eyes to 
the opposite cases of those that have perished. You 
act like the quack advertiser, who quotes the cures that 
his medicines have accomplished, but passes by the 
numbers that his medicines have carried to a premature 
grave. You quote those that suit your own purpose, 
and you shut your eyes to what may modify those 
cases wholly and altogether. I admit at once grace 
has its trophies in every age ; grace has erected its 
trophies even in the presence of death and upon the 
very brink of the grave ; but if this be exceptional, not 
the general rule, would you act in this way in common 
life? Would you plunge into the roaring cataract 
because one man, half a century ago, did so, and 
escaped? Would you rush into the blazing pile 
because one man did so a few years ago and came out 
unscorched and unscathed ? Why, then, apply perilous 
logic to eternity that you would repudiate and laugh 
to scorn were any man to apply it to the things of this 
world ] Depend upon it, it is common sense, it is the 
highest duty, it is safety, it is instant obligation : " To- 
day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts, 
as in the provocation." And then, let me add, those 
remarkable cases that you quote had not the opportu- 
nities that you have had. Now that is a very modi- 
fying element. The dying thief never heard of a 
Saviour till he saw him nailed to the cross. Zaccheus, 
the instant Christ called him, made haste to come down; 
whereas, jon are making haste to put him off Matthew 
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no sooner heard the words, " Follow me," than he rose 
up from the receipt of custom and followed Jesus. 
Paul, a persecuting Pharisee, ignorant of the gospel, 
was arrested by a miracle, and in the bosom of a 
miracle he was converted. But in none of these cases 
—mark you, here is the striking fact — was there a 
previous hardening process under the knowledge and 
the preaching of the truth. There is more hope of 
that man who has never heard the gospel on a death- 
bed than there is of ^ that man who has heard it all 
his life, and adjourned it, like Felix, to a convenient 
season. 

But faome encourage themselves with this : '^ But you 
know the scenes of a death-bed are very solemn;" they 
are, as I have told you, very solemn indeed. " And 
may it not be true," you will say, " that when eternity 
envelops us like an ocean, when the last notes of the 
heart's funeral march to the grave are on the eve of 
cessation, when the body is about to return to the dust 
as it was, and the soul unto God that gave it ; may it 
not be that in such a solemn hour as this, and when 
our certainty of leaving is so obvious, that then we 
shall think, and pray, and believe, and be saved?" 
My dear friends, when the house is tumbling to ruins 
about the tenant, when life is ebbing from all the 
shores of the senses, when you are distracted by hopes 
to-day, by depression to-morrow; when cares in this 
world that you have left unsettled, pains and agonies 
within, separations, tears, sympathies, and sorrows are 
about you — oh ! let me ask, is that an hour for thinking 
about the soul, of God, of the judgment-seat, a Saviour, 
an eternity? You may disguise it as you like, but you 
may depend upon it it is not. If you had \m\^dL %& 
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many death-beds as I have, you would be quite satisfied 
that it is true. It is so easy in health to speculate 
what you will do ; it is so difficult in a dying hour to 
settle what was unsettled before. Grey hairs are not 
richest in promise ; smoothing the path to ruin is not 
wise policy or good sense. Weigh, I beseech you, the 
greatness of the soul ; think, think, my dear friends, 
that what you decide in time will determine what 
eternity will be ; think, that what you sow this Tory 
day you may reap in everlasting ages ; and make the 
safety of your soul the first thing, the chiefest thing, 
the one thing needful ; for either that is duty, or the 
Bible is a He, and eternity is a dream, and Qod is a 
myth, a &ble, and nothing more. But when I think 
of urging such things, the thought constantly comes 
up. Is it possible that you need so to argue with men, 
to persuade them to take their full of happiness t 
What ! are we reasonable men ) Have we common 
sense 1 have we minds capable of decision? What! 
will you close your eyes to scenes of beauty that eye 
hath not seen ; will you close your ears to strains of 
music in comparison of which Mozart's Bequiem is 
harsh and discordant; will you shut your hearts to 
currents of joy; will you refuse the noble experience, 
** The great God is my Father, the blessed Jesus is my 
Saviour, infinitude is my home, eternity is my lifetime, 
and now nothing can touch me, nothing scathe me, 
nothing hurt me without God's permission ; and I can 
go forth to all Hfe's duties, and face all life's dangers, 
perfectly assured of this — ^that I have an inheritance 
in heaven, and an immortality on earth until I have 
done all the good that God has for me to do, and with 
aJ] the happiness that God means me to enjoy here ; 
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and then I can set sail assured of reaching that blessed 
hayen which is never ruffled by a storm nor darkened 
by a cloudy but where all shall be holy and happy for 
ever and for ever"? 

There is not a happy man on earth who is not a 
Christian ; and of all unhappy men the unhappiest 
are those who to-day cross the line that separates living 
religion from the fall, and to-morrow are back again 
in the old place ; they are like the borderers between 
Scotland and England in more barbarous times, they 
were never at peace among themselves, nor at peace the 
one side with the other; you have neither the dead 
opiate of the poor Roman Catholic, nor the dead stupor 
of the atheist, — who has made up his mind that there is 
no God, — nor the perfect peace of the Christian, who, 
justified by faith, has peace with God. You are in a 
state of ceaseless vacillation, ceaseless fever. Decide 
now, you may not have the opportunity again. And 
you will assure me when you have done so, that you 
never knew a happy hour until you have become able 
to say, by grace addressing, as I do, every true 
Christian, '* Where thou goest I will go, where thou 
lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God shall be my God." 

The following happy illustration is by an American 
traveller : — 

" In my to and fro rambles in foreign lands I once 
metwith a party of young Englishmen, one of whom had 
lost his passport. By one dodge and another be con- 
tinued to get on without it at the stations of secondary 
importance, but at length he came to the frontiers : the 
demand to see and examine the document was stem and 
imperative ; his lack of it, as well as tVie ai^iA^^^ Xjtj 
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^hich he had heretofore concealed it, was detected, and 
his further progress disgi-acefully arrested. 

" How many will come to the frontiers of that eternal 
world towards which we are all journeying without a 
passport i We may evade all scrutinies at the way- 
stations. We may be admitted into reputable and 
virtuous society. We may enter the Church. We may 
eat and drink in the presence of Christ. We may even 
preach the gospel with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and do mighty works in his name, and give our 
goods to feed the poor ; but all this does not constitute 
a passport into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour. ' Except a man be bom again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God. If ye believe not that I 
am he, ye shall die in your sins. Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord.* These are the conditions of 
the genuine document which will make our entrance 
into eternity a triumph, holy angels our glad attend- 
ants, and the eternal Judge himself to say, * Come, ye 
blessed of my &ther, enter into the joy of your Lord. 
Inherit the kingdom prepared for you.' ' (7ome,' 
* enter y * inherit^ Did ever passport procure such 
entmnce into one of the petty realms of this world, as 
Christ's passport will give into the boundless and ever- 
lasting kingdom of eternity ? Such a passport he now 
graciously waits to give, without money, price, or con- 
dition, to every applying soul. Only learn wisdom from 
the children of this world, and do not delay to get 
your passport till you reach the very station where it 
will be demanded. It will then be too late. Now is 
the accepted time." 



CHAPTEJl IV. 



BELIEF AND UNBEUEF — lli:S>T. 



In the course of the previous chapter we have read 
that God has provided a rest — a blessed rest — ^for all 
his Mthful people ; and that to-day, the very day that 
passes, is the most convenient season for receiving our 
right of possession to that rest The apostle showed 
that the Israelites of old lost the earthly Canaan, the 
end of their travels, "which was the type of the true 
rest, by their disbelief of the promises of God ; and 
throughout this chapter he shows that the same dis- 
qualifying force or passion, unbelief, will keep out of 
the everlasting heaven those to whom he writes this 
Epistle, just as unbelief kept out of the earthly Canaan 
those who tempted and vexed God in the desert. 1 
know quite well how hard it will appear to ordinary 
minds, that belief and unbelief should have such power ; 
that so much should be spoken of the value of belief, 
and so much contingent danger be predicated of un- 
belief. Is it fair, you say, to destroy a man's soul 
because he does not believe something? I answer in 
the first place, Is it not the highest insult you can offer 
to an individual of a pure character and educated mind, 
to tell him that you do not believe his word 1 Surely if 
this be justly re^farded as an insult in the usages o? tti\^ 
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world, we may well try to weigh what must be the 
euormity of that offence which consists in telling God 
to his face, I do not believe thy word ; I have so little 
fiiith in it or in thee, that I cannot venture to-morrow 
on either, and still less an eternity to come. Besides, 
is it not fact, that in this world, distrust, rightly or 
wrongly, exerts a very pernicious influence ? 

What is the meaning of the word faith? Trust, 
confidence, or belief. The Greek word, Tritrrn:, means 
simply confidence. A man, for instance, who has per- 
fect confidence in the sea- worthiness of a ship, embarks 
in it for a distant port ; a man who believes that the 
ice will bear him, walks on it. Take away the confidence 
heretofore reposed in a bank, and how rapidly will the 
shares of that bank fall in the market for the next two 
or three days. Take away confidence in a railroad, and 
passengers in its trains will be like angels' visits to it, 
few and far between. Take away confidence in any one 
institution upon earth, and you will find the conse- 
quences, sooner or later, most disastrous God takes 
that element, which is confessedly of so great import- 
ance in social, financial, and personal life, and he tells 
us that distrust necessarily leads to ruin, and that 
trust is necessary to our entrance into everlasting life. 
But what does trust imply ? If you have faith, trust, 
or belief in God, that means, that you venture the 
safety of your soul honestly, openly, from the heart, 
upon this one fact, that Jesus Christ died for our sins, 
and that '' whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, 
but have eternal life.'* It appears to me that !&ith is 
just taking God at his word, and embarking our ever- 
lasting all upon the certainty, and strength, and fidelity 
ofjt la the same manner when God says, " Do justly, 
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love mercy, walk humbly with me," faith accepts that 
as truth, beliei^s it to be the highest duty, and follows 
it out as sugAl 

It is thus that we see &ith to be of such importance. 
Throughout the whole of each of ^hese two chapters it 
is spoken of as of so Tast importance that the absence 
of it disfcandiised the Israelites of Canaan, and will 
no less surely disqualify us for the possession of the 
heayenly Jerusalem ; it is by faith we walk, and live, 
and see. Having seen what is the importance attached 
to it, let us see how the apostle here applies it. First of 
all, he says the Israelites did not enter into their rest, 
many of them at least ; but otiiers of them, who be- 
lieved, did so. Then he says, " Unto us was the gospel 
preached, as well as unto them." This is a very im- 
portant £EUit. We sometimes think that the Old 
Testament contains one religion, and the New Testa- 
ment another; but this is a great mistake. There 
never was, |md there never will be, but one true religion 
in the whole history of the world ; in the Old Testa- 
ment economy they saw Christianity dimly, through 
types, ceremonies, shadows; we see Christianity in a 
clearer air, in a brighter light, still imperfectly, but for 
more fully and clearly than they did. 

In the next place, he shows that the rest here spoken 
o^ and of which he had been speaking in the prerious 
dbapter, was not the Sabbath — ^it exists still ; it was 
not the earthly Canaan — that has passed away. Then 
what is it I He says in the ninth verse : " There re- 
maineth " — it is not yet come, there is before us — " a 
rest for the people of God." Here is one of the very 
best and brightest promises in the whole Word of God. 
And who wbbH who first inrited sinners to iti It 1 
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had only these words, which I now quote, I should say 
that he that uttered them must be God. " Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest." *But is there anything in this world 
that can give rest 1 What did the most prosperous king 
that ever swayed a sceptre upon earth say, when he had 
risen from the sheep-folds of his father Jesse, where he 
lived a shepherd boy, and occupied the noblest throne 
and ruled the most loyal nation — what did he say? 
" Oh, that I had wings like a dove ; that I might flee 
away and be at rest." What a striking proof that 
there is no rest here ! It is written upon wealth, upon 
rank, upon all that man loves and all that ambition 
soars to, upon all that our affections yearn for: " Whoso 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again ;" but it is 
written around the spring opened in the Rock of Ages, 
and upon that spring alone : " But whoso drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but 
it shall be in him a well of living water, springing up 
to everlasting life." 

I must here explain the expression, "For if Jesus 
had given them rest." I need n'ot tell you that to 
many this clause sounds absurd ; but the reason is 
this, the Hebrew word Joshua, translated into Greek, 
is Jesus. Now the reference of the word Jesus here 
is to Joshua, the victorious soldier that led the 
Israelites through the desert into the promised Ca- 
naan. And therefore, if you will substitute for 
Jesus the word Joshua, you will see the reference is 
to the Book of Joshua. If Joshua, the soldier that 
marched them into Canaan, the earthly rest, could have 
given the soul of the children of Israel what it had not 
— rest, then he would never have spoken of something 
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that lay beyond the horizon still. But the very fact that 
Joshua ^led in actualizing the promise, is the evidence, 
so ^ at least, that there is a rest that he could neither 
point the way to nor make good ; and therefore, that 
there remaineth a rest which Joshua could not win by 
his sword, but which Jesus has purchased by his blood, 
and makes over to all the people of God. 



CHAPTER IV. 15. 



OUB HIGH PBIEST. 



The Aaronitic priesthood was so complete a shadow 
cast from Christ, and allusions in the New Testament 
are so clearly explained by references to rites and 
customs in the Old, that I think you will be convinced 
of the truth of what I have often stated — that the Old 
Testament casts the best light upon the New, as the New 
is the best commentary upon the Old. 

The high priest in the order of Aaron among the 
Jews was always, I observe in the first place, conse- 
crated or called of God himself. This was so important 
a featiure in his character that the apostle, in Hebrews 
v. 4, expressly quotes it : — " No man taketh this 
honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as 
was Aaron" — ^that is, the iiigh priest. " So also Christ 
glprified not himself to be made an high priest ; but 
he that said unto him. Thou art my Son, to-day have 
I begotten thee." In other words, Christ came spe- 
cially into the world to die for our sins ; he was called 
and given of God to be a sacrifice for our sins. " God 
so loved the world," not that he permitted, but " that 
he gave his only-begotten Son." 

The high priest, when thus appointed, was always 
consecrated to his spiritual or his holy office. In the 
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Book of Exodus we find the description of the holy 
anointing oi], an oil prepared of most precious ingre- 
dients, not to be imitated by any one ; and with it 
the high priest was consecrated or anointed to his 
office. So the Lord Jesus Chri^ was consecrated to 
his office, when, in the language of St. John, in the 
first chapter of his gospel, as we read, ''I saw the 
Spirit descending from hesTcn like a doye, and it 
abode upon him." The Holy Spirit is the great 
Anointer. "Ye have an unction'* — literally, "a con- 
seeration or anointing" — "of the Holy One, and ye 
know all things." The meaning of Christ is, the 
"anointed one ;" the meaning of Christians is, " people 
that are anointed." "Ye have an unction" — ye are 
anointed. So Jesus, whilst G^d, very God, and man, 
strictly man, was yet for his office anointed or conse- 
crated, not by a material oil, but by him whom that 
oil typified — ^the Holy Spirit of God. 

The high priest in the ancient economy was distin- 
guished for his beautiful apparel, defined and minutely 
specified by God himself. As we read in Exodus 
xxviii. 2, his garments, so beautifully made, and pur- 
chased by the spontaneous contributions of the people, 
were ** for glory and for beauty," that is the expres- 
sion. Our High Priest has not material robes very 
beautiful — ^having the sheen of a material splendour — 
but he has a moral glory that makes him the chief of 
ten thousand, altogether lovely ; and of whom John says, 
" The Word was made flesh, and we beheld his glory " 
— that is, just as we saw the high priest outwardly, 
materially glorious, we see the true High Priest, the 
inner High Priest, arrayed in spiritual robes — ^a glory 
richer and greater^ Ml of grace and of ti\\\Jti, 
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The high priest of old was man. And it is expressly 
predicated of Jesus by the apostle, in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews. He was liable to temptation. " In all things 
it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people. For in that he himself hath suf- 
fered being tempted, he is able to succoiu: them that are 
tempted." Now Jesus became man as clearly and strictly 
as ever the high priest was man. Eighteen hundred and 
sixty years ago he — the Word — ^was manifest in the flesh, 
and was all that the Unitarian calls him — a man ; only 
that when the Unitarian calls him a man he stops short, 
and states or exhibits only a profile view of Christ — 
half the portrait, not the whole. He was also God ; 
but he became man so truly, so deeply, that he can 
sympathise with us, enter into all the recesses of our 
sorrows, know our faults and our weaknesses, and can 
pity them and make allowance for them, not in order 
to pardon, but in the exercise of his sympathy : '* He 
knoweth our frame, he remembereth that we are dust : 
that our days are as the grass, and as the flower of the 
grass so we flourish." And I do not know anything 
more precious to a suffering person than sympathy, ex- 
cept a cure — I say, I know nothing more precious than 
sympathy, except a cure. And if you are suffering 
under sorrow, woe, loss, or bereavement which cannot 
be cured, to have a sympathising friend — a sympa- 
thising brother — to have more, to have One that 
sympathises more than a brother, and closer than a 
brother — ^that is the next best consolation that heaven 
or earth can bestow. Sympathy lightens the load of 
suSeriDg one half Now, every one, the lowliest and 
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the most obscure, whose tears cannot be seen by the eye 
of that charity which would wipe them away, yet we 
know, and know it with thankfulness, that we have 
One that sees the loneliest sufferer as thoroughly as if 
there were nobody upon earth but that lonely sufferer. 
I think that is one of those thoughts that give us the 
right view of what our Saviour is — that he feels with 
each just as if that individual were the only inhabitant 
of the orb that we tread ; he knows each as thoroughly 
as if he had studied him from the beginning, and had 
nothing else to do than to study him; and he deals 
with each as individually as if that individual were the 
only object of his mission upon earth. 

What a precious thought is that to those that sufifer 
—that we have not a high priest who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but One 
who was in all points tempted like as we are, and 
yet without sin. And upon the strength of this, says 
the apostle, let us come boldly to the throne of gi-ace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help us in 
time of need. 

The high priest, under the ancient economy, upon 
the great day of atonement did the whole service of 
that day himself. And it is to this that the apostle 
beautifully alludes when he says, ''Who, being the 
brightness of the Father*s glory and the express image 
of his person, upholding all things by the word of his 
power, when he had by himself purged our sins " — ^that 
is, when alone he had made atonement for our sins — 
" sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high." 
Jesus endured all the weight of the cross, therefore he 
will have all the glory of the crown ; he bore our sins 
And made atonement for them ; he wiW xeceVvQ VXi^ 
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praise of the forgiTeness of them, and expects us to 
giye to him that praiae undefiled and undiluted. 

The high priest of old, in the next place, when he 
entered the presence of God, had the names of the 
Twelve Tribes engraved upon the stones upon his 
breastplate, to denote that when he went into the holy 
of holies he carried into God's immediate presence what, 
in human language, would remind God of his covenant 
and believing people. Not that God needs to be re* 
minded, but that man might learn and feel bj this that 
God did know and take notice of him. So our great 
High Priest is gone into heaven^ bearing, not the names 
of the Twelve Tribes — ^that is, twelve mere names — but 
bearing the name of every individual upon earth that 
believes upon him, into the presence of God, as a 
memorial before him. Some have even tried thus to 
construe these words in the Lord's Supper, " Do this 
in remembrance of me." Our general construction of 
it is, " Do this to commemorate me ;" and I think 
that is the best ; but it might be translated, and with 
perfect propriety, " Do this as a remembrancer to me " 
— " put me in mind," — " do this— eat this bread, and 
drink of this cup— to put me in mind that I who am 
thus represented, died for you and made atonement for 
your sins." It is a very remarkable view of it, and it 
may be the just one ; at all events, the translation that 
I have given, '^ Do this to put me in remembrance of 
what I did for you," is just as correct as, " Do this 
in commemoration of me." " To put me in remem- 
brance of what I have done for you," is just as correct 
as, '' Do this to commemorate me — to bring what I 
have done for you into your recollection." 

The high priest of old went into the presence of God 
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beariog the names of the Twelve Tribes, to oommemorate 
them and put Qod in mind of them. JesuB eyer liveth 
to make intercession for ns. When the high priest 
went into the holy of holies, he went in, we are told, 
alona This is very often repeated in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, because it was a very important point. " Into 
the second w^it the liigh priest alone once erery year/^ 
And again, ** Neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by his own blood, he entered in once into the holy 
place," evidently alluding to the fact that none waa 
suffered to go with him. In other words, in interces- 
sion for Israel, the high priest was alone, in the presence 
of the glory between the cherubim. And does not this 
teach us, then, that in the intercession for us in the 
true holy place, Christ is alone engaged in HI — neither 
a fether, nor a moUier, nor a brother, nor a sister, nor 
a husband, nor a wife, nor a child that has preceded us- 
to heaven, has the least share in intercession for us. 
Christ alone is in the holy of holies, interceding and 
pleading for his people. 

In the next place, the high priest of old offered, 
we are told, a sacrifice — the same sacrifice year by 
year — which could never take away sin. "But this 
man," says the apostle, " after he had offered one sacri- 
fice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of 
God." The ancient high priest's sacriiSces were offered 
year by year, because they never could expunge sin ; 
they were but types, not realities ; they were but the 
evidences of an expiation, not the expiation itself. 
But Christ's act was essentially, infinitely, and permvi- 
nently expiatory; and therefore it needs not to bo 
repeated again. 

The high priest of old wore several robes, or ftie^^^., 
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or garments, bearing peculiar names, and each expres- 
sive of something. . One that he wore, and one that he 
was obliged to have on great occasions, was the ephod, 
the distinguishing symbol of the priestly or sacerdotal 
character. And so truly was that regarded as the dis- 
tinguishing feature, that its loss is spoken of by the pro- 
phet as one of the gi-eatest calamities of the Jews in their 
banishment and dispersion. " For the children of Israel 
shall abide many days without a king, and without a 
prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an image, 
and without an ephod;'' — that is to say, their whole 
characteristic and distinguishing polity shall be utterly 
broken up. The essence of the Jewish religion was, 
a priest in the midst of them, acting for them : the 
essence of our dispensation is, no priest upon earth, but 
an ambassador from heaven. The distinction is broad. 
The priest is a person that deas for us with God; 
the ambassador is a person that comes from God to 
deal with us. A man cannot be a priest and an am- 
bassador both ; and therefore, he that says he is a priest 
in the Christian economy, denies that he is an ambas- 
sador, and therefore does not pretend to be a minister 
of the Gospel at all ; and he that is an ambassador from 
God cannot, by the very nature of his functions, be a 
priest before man, and he therefore renounces the idea 
of a priest in his character. 

The next robe that the high priest wore of old was 
the girdle, which, we are told in the Book of Exodus, 
was of fine linen. Now the prophet's language is ex- 
plained by this when he speaks of our blessed Lord. 
He says, " Righteousness shall be the girdle of his " — 
Christ's — ''loins; and faithfulness the girdle of his 
rejns," Now that expression would have no meaning, 
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if it did not allude obviously and distinctly to the dress 
of the high priest. So all Christians are said to have 
their " loins girt about with truth," and to " put on the 
gurdle of truth." 

The high priest also wore, as I have already men- 
tioned, a breastplate, on which were precious stones, 
on each of which was engraved the name of one of the 
tribes. Now you will meet throughout the Bible con- 
stant allusions to the breastplate. Speaking of Christ, 
the prophet says, " He put on righteousness as a 
breastplate." In the Epistle to the Hebrews we read 
of ** the breastplate of righteousness ; " in the Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, of " the breastplate of faith and 
love " — all these expressions carrying us back, by 
their peculiar imagery, to the dress and appearance of 
the ancient high priest. Then, in this breastplate, Jis 
I have said, there were precious stones ; and on- these 
stones engraved the Twelve Tribes of Israel. How 
often is Jesus set forth as " a precious corner stone," 
and believers as " living stones." " Unto you he is 
precious " — a precious stone — and believers are precious 
in his sight as living stones. And it is said, the foun- 
dation of the New Jerusalem was to be made of " twelve 
manner of precious stones." All this referring you 
back again to the habits and the dress of the ancient 
high priest 

There was, lastly, on the high priest's breast^ what was 
called the "Urim and Thummim," or, literally trans- 
lated, " lights and perfections." Some have fancied that 
there was some splendour revealed from these stones, 
that told the high priest what was the mind of God. 
Whenever, under that system — a system of theocracy, 
recollect — the high priest desired to know the minfiL C)l 
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God, he went into his presence, into the holy of holies, 
with what were called the," Urim and Thummim," or 
*' lights and perfections," or the precious stones, upon his 
breast. And you will recollect it is mentioned as one of 
the calamities of the succeeding temple, that the " Urim 
and Thummim " were not in it. In Deut. xxiiii. 8, we 
read, " And of Levi he said, Let thy Urim and thy 
Thummim be with thy holy one, whom thou didst 
prove at Massah, and with whom thou didst strive at 
the waters of Meribah." And you will notice in John i. 
that the allusions are three times to the " Urim and 
Thummim," or "lights and perfections," of the high 
priest. Thus, in John i. 4, " In him was life, and the 
life was the UHm,'^ or "the light of men." Again, 
in the 9th verse, we read, " That was the true Urim 
and Thummim, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world." Not the high priest only can consult 
God now, and get instruction from him; but every 
true Christian may consult God now, and receive in- 
tjruction from above ; for Christ is now the true "Urim 
and Thummim," or " lights and perfections." So, in the 
17th verse of the same chapter, " The law was given 
by Moses, but grace and truth " — ^the true Urim and 
Thummim — " came by Jesus Christ." 

Thus it is, as stated at the beginning, that these 
allusions which are scattered through the New Tes- 
tament are explained best by a knowledge of the 
Old. You will never understand the New Testament 
thoroughly till you peruse the Old ; and you will never 
gee the meaning of the mysteries of the Old till you 
know thoroughly the New. It is a grievous error that 
(Bome very weak-minded men have taken up, that the 
OJd TeBtsLment ib now to be aa obsolete book, and that 
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we have no further use for it. Tlie only way properly 
to understand the New Testament is, to look at it in 
the light of the Old. 

Again, we see in all this the evidence of the same 
Anther of both these books — ^the Old and the New 
Testament We see the same light in both, and both 
indicating equally the inspiration of God. 

But there are some points, let me notice lastly, in 
which our High Priest infinitely excels the Aaronitic 
high priest, even as the heaven is high above the earth. 
In the first place, the high priest of old might be 
deposed by a king, and he was deposed by a king or an 
earthly ruler. Our High Priest is the King of kings 
and Lord of lorjfls. The high priest of old, for his own 
un&iihfulness, might be degraded; but our High 
Priest is holy, harmless, undefiled, and continueth 
ever^ and reigneth evermore. The high priest of old, 
being a sinner, had to make atonement, first for himself, 
and then tor the people ; but our High Priest, being 
holy, harmlesa^ undefiled, separate from sinners, has no 
atonement to make for himself, and all his atonement, 
iheraforei is for us and on our behalf And the high 
priest of old was not able to continue, by reason of 
death, but Jesus dieth no more ; he continueth ever a 
hi^ priest and an intercessor. And the high piiest of 
old, as I have already mentioned, offered up sacrifices 
idiioh, by their very nature, can never take away sin ; 
bat ttdsmau, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, 
ftr ever sat down on the right hand of God ; for by 
he hath perfected for ever them that are 
And again, the high priest of old went into 
the Judy plaoe onbe every year, obliged to come out 
agsiiiy and enter in again year by year*, o\xt ^\^ 
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Priest finished the ransom without; has entered, says 
the apostle, once for all into the holy place ; and he will 
not come out till the end of the age, when he comes 
forth to bless the people, and to make all generations 
blessed in him. 

May we bless him, and revere him, and worship him, 
and look to him, our High Priest, and have peace 
through the knowledge of him; and to his name be 
praise and glory. Amen, 



CHAPTER V. 

ES INTEBOEDnTG PBDSST — MILK FOB BABES AND MVAT FOB lOEN. 

We shall find that what is asserted in the opening 
art of the chapter now read, is explicable only in the 
ght of, and in connexion with, the closing portion of 
[le previous chapter. The apostle says at the 14th verse 
f the previous chapter r " Seeing then that we have a 
reat high priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus 
lie Son of God, let us hold fast our profession. For 
'e have not an high priest which cannot be touched 
ith the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points 
3mpted like as we are, yet without sin." This high 
riest, therefore — that is, Christ Jesus — who is pene- 
rated with all our sympathies, touched with all the 
inless feelings of our nature; against whom every 
rrow was shot only to rebound blunted and broken, 
nows our nature, has penetrated all its nooks and 
rannies, and perplexities and trials ; is therefore able, 
ot only as omnipotent to save, but to sympathise 
ith and to feel for all that are tempted and tried^ 
3 sinners are. Well, seeing we have such a high 
riest as this, let us not be afraid to pray ; let us not 
to the throne of grace with a hesitating footstep, 
ith a fearful and suspicious apprehension ; but on the 
ontrary, " let us come boldly ;" literally traxift\«A.fe3L^ \\. 

VOL, XL n 
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ifl, " Let us come with freedom of speech ; ** not hesi- 
tating to tell God what we are, what we feel, what we 
want ; but let us come with freedom of speech " unto 
the throne of grace,'* that is, in prayer, " that we may 
obtain," what we are certain to obtain, " mercy," for 
the forgiveness of every present and past sin, " and find 
grace to help in time of need." 

Then he says, "For," the chapter evidently connected 
with the previous one ; " For," referring to the Levi- 
tical economy — and it is necessary to remember here, 
that he spieaks to Jews, and that his object is to show 
to the Christian Jew that he had all that Moses spoke, 
all that Levi did, only perfected, glorified, of infinite 
excellence ; " For every high priest taken from among 
men, is ordained for men in things pertaining to God, 
that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins." 
This was the office of the high priest. What was the 
high priest appointed for 1 Not to do anything to God, 
for God could have done without sacrifice and priest- 
hood of any sort; he was appointed for man, and 
to represent man, and to offer sacrifices for man, and 
to intercede and pray for man; this was his office. 
And as surely, the apostle argues, as the high priest 
of the Jews did these things, and dare not refuse to 
do them, because he was consecrated for that specific 
object; so Christy the great High Priest, represents 
VA, and pleads for us, and is the Lamb in the midst of 
the throne, governing and ruling for us. This is his 
office. What is our experience in this world? Whatever a 
man is appointed to do, or paid to do, or chosen to do, 
that as a matter of course you expect that he will do. In 
the same manner you may be sure, as you expect that he 
wbo reigns in the h^vensf, ^ter o£kring a sacrifice on 
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earthy will as our representative plead for us, forgive us 
the sins he has expiated by his blood, and do to us and 
for us above all that we can either ask or think, to the 
gloiy of his name and to the advancement of his cause. 
The whole idea that the apostle unfolds is meant to 
encourage the very worst of sinners to seek what 
the very greatest of Saviours is consecrated to give — 
pardon for sins that are past, new grace for difficulties 
and duties that are to come. 

But another character of the old high priest was, 
that he could have compassion on the ignorant; so, 
he says, our blessed Lord can have, for he too was in 
all points tempted like as we are. What a beautiful 
thought, he can have compassion upon us; he, of 
infinite and inexhaustible compassion, looks upon us 
just to have compassion upon us ; and God knows we 
need it ; and he that knows his own heart, best knows 
how little there is to make us dare to ask to be dealt 
with as we deserve, how much there is not to demand, 
but to need compassion and forgiveness. He next 
refera to another illustration. "No man taketh this 
honour of the priesthood unto himself;" but he was 
consecrated by God with the holy anointing oil. So, 
he says, the true high priest was consecrated ; con- 
secrated, not by oil, but by words : " Thou art my son ; 
this day have I begotten thee." And yet he says that 
this Son of God " offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears." What a strange fact, 
that he who was God, but God clothed in my humanity, 
offered up strong crying, and prayers, and tears. Go 
back to Gethsemane; read that roll of unparalleled 
tragedy ; when in agony and in the midst of intense 
suffering he cried^ with a heart big almost to Y^ux^^ax^^ 
b2 
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"Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ;" 
yet how magnifieent the addition, '' Yet not as I will, 
but as thou wilt." And again, on the cross, when he 
cried in words that rent the very skies, and shook 
heaven and earth, and startled all hell, " My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?" What evidence 
that he offered up prayer with strong crying and tears. 
And, as has been shown by a very able physiologist, 
our Lord's death was not caused by the nails that 
pierced his feet and his hands, nor by the wreath of 
thorns, nor even by the spear — for death had taken 
place apparently before that — but, as has been shown, 
his death arose literally from a broken heart ; a heart 
that, under the pressure of an agony that we have no 
conception, and earth no precedent, o^ brake, and he 
gave up the ghost with strong crying and tears unto 
him that was able to save. And yet how strange that 
this infinitely innocent being should be the infinite 
sufferer, that this spotless lamb should be the scapegoat 
of the sins of the world. What an argument here 
that he was more than man. Unless Christ's death was 
expiatory and atoning, his death was a greater violation 
of God's law than the emptying hell and filling heaven 
with its tenantry would be. For what is God's law ? 
Sin is death, innocence is happiness and life. But here 
is innocence not reaping happiness, but sorrow ; not 
retaining life, but doomed to death. Then how do 
you explain it 1 On this ground alone : Christ's death 
was an atonement ; he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, our chastisement was upon him, and by his 
stripes we are healed. Admit that vital and essential 
truth, and you admit the thought that resolves all into 
perfect harmony. 
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Then the apostle proceeds to say that he was made 
perfect^ he hecame the author of eternal salyation. 
" Made perfect ;" what does that mean ? The Greek 
word translated ** perfect," which occurs very often in 
this epistle^ was used among the heathen in a spe- 
cific sense; for instance, one thoroughly initiated 
into the arcana or other mysteries was ealled " a per- 
fect man." The meaning was not morally or per- 
sonally perfect, but thoroughly acquainted with all 
the &ct8 and mysteries of the caste or service. Now 
the apostle says our blessed Lord was made perfect ; 
that isi, made thoroughly acquainted with human 
nature, its trials^ its temptations, its griefii, its sor- 
rows; and after being initiated into it all, he be- 
came the author of eternal salvation unto all that 
beUeve in him. What a depth there must be in this 
nature of ours, when it needed thirty-three years' ex- 
perience of the Son of God to &thom it! 

Then the apostle proceeds to state that he would 
not enter upon the illustration of Melchisedec, whose 
case will come before us in the sequel of this epistle ; 
for he tells them, you have need of milk^ you are not 
strong men. Now this shows that Paul discriminates. 
In a congregation (and I wish we could discriminate 
too) there are two classes ; there are those Christians 
who constantly attend, who are initiated in the alphabet, 
the rudiments^ and the highest readings of the gospel ; 
there are those again who incidentally come, and hear 
a~8ermon upon a subject they do not understand, 
because it assumes previous instruction, and hence 
many a one after hearing a good preacher will go away 
and say, "Doth he not speak parables?" Now the 
apostle says, to these two classes there ou^t \^ \m 
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given to each his appropriate food. If you address an 
audience that do not understand the alphabet of justi- 
fication by faith and salvation by grace, then you are 
to preach these truths alone ; the milk of the gospel 
for babes. But if you address an audience that under- 
stand these subjects, you may explain prophecies, you 
may try to illustrate mysteries; you may give them 
strong meat. The duty of the minister is to endeavour 
to give every man his meat in due season. But what 
la one of the best evidences of a healthy Christian ? 
A babe takes what nature, or rather Gted, provides for 
it ; if you were to add to its own nutriment any of the 
condiments of this world, it would not make it more 
palatable or agreeable to the infant taste ; and so, if you 
be a true Christian, you will not want the stimulants of 
fancy, the flowers of rhetoric, the bright things and 
the sparkling things of this world, to make the gospel 
acceptable to you ; but you will be thankful if you 
hear its blessed truths in their own grand simplicity, 
without the decorations or the condiments of human 
speech. 
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m AUTHOB or BALVAflOir. 

** Aio) being made perfect, Christ became the author 
of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him." 

The reason why I have selected this passage as the 
subject of a few explanatory and useful remarks is, that 
it embodies, in the fewest words «nd in the language 
of the Christian covenant, the substance of what we 
read in Leviticus. There we read of the consecration 
of the priest ; of the sacrifices with which the consecrar 
tion of Aaron was accompanied ; and of the necessity 
of his being consecrated during seven days of ceremony 
and ritual, before iipon the eighth day he could enter 
on the functions of his office, and fulfil all the duties 
belonging to Aaron and the high priest in all genera- 
tions. It is also important to explain the expression 
that occurs frequently in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
applied to Christ perfected. " Being made perfect." 
If you apply the expression, "being made perfect," to 
Christ personally, it would then imply that he had been 
previously imperfect, or that he personally grew in his 
experience of grace, and in conformity, progressively, to 
the image of God. But we know that from the first he 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners; 
and that, inasmuch as he was thus pure, there could be 
no progression^ as there was absolute perfection Va ^% 
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Son of Man, the Sayionr of sinners. But if you apply 
this expression, ''being made perfect," to his official 
character, and read it in the light of the truths that 
we gather from the Book of Leviticus, and from the 
history of the consecration of Aaron ; then we shall see 
at once its beauty, its significance, and its comfort. 
The Septuagint translators — ^that is, those persons 
who, three hundred years before Christ's birth, trans- 
lated the Old Testament Scriptures out of the Hebrew 
into the Greek language — ^have rendered the original 
expression used in Leviticus, rendered ''consecration," 
" J)erfection." Thus, " the day of Aaron's con9ecr<xtvm^ 
literally rendered from the Hebrew, is properly ren- 
dered by .the Septuagint translators "the day of 
Aaron's perfections^ seven days being the perfect 
number; and seven days' consecration constituting 
what the Septuagint translators have rendered "the 
perfection," or as we have it in our version, " the con- 
secration of Aaron." 

The same Septuagint translators, in Leviticus xxi. 10, 
where the word occurs which we render " consecrated 
priest," literally render it ^^ perfected priest." 

This being so, all those passages that occur in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews are at once explained by re- 
ference to the peculiar phraseology employed in 
Leviticus. Thus, "the Captain of our salvation was 
made perfect by suffering." Just as the high priest 
Aaron was seven days in being consecrated, and then 
was perfectly conseci'ated; so our High Priest went 
through such a baptism of sorrow, of suffering, of grief, 
and afi^ction, that he became the perfected high 
priest, or consecrated perfectly for his office. So we 
luive the expression applied to believers : ," He hath by 
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one offering perfected all them that are sanctified." 
That is, as Aaron was consecrated perfectly in order to 
fulfil Lis office, so, by Christ's sacrifice, all believers 
are consecrated perfectly to enjoy every privilege, to 
enter upon every forfeited right, and to appear before 
God in the presence of the throne, having a right, and 
title, and fitness to be there, and enjoy happiness for 
ever. Thus, we ascertain the meaning of this word 
'< perfected," which, looked at in i4»elf, seems otherwise 
perplexing. 

Having noticed that Ohrist is perfected, or as the 
consecrated priest is the author of eternal salvation, 
you will see at once from this, how salvation ia in- 
separable from sacrifice, because he must be the con- 
secrated priest before he can be the author of eternal 
salvation to them that obey him. It is literally, 
in Christ's case, no altar of sacrifice, no throne of 
glory ; no cross, no crown. It was by sufiering as a 
priest, that he became equivalent, or fitted, or per- 
fected, to bestow the salvation he had purchased upon 
all them that believe. In what respects is he called 
'' the author of eternal salvation "? I answer, he is the 
author of it, first in this sense, he rendered it possible 
for the justice, the holiness, and the truth of Gk>d, to 
bestow salvation on whom these attributes could not 
bestow it, and would not suffer it to be bestowed on 
other terms — that is, inconsistently with the glory and 
the honour of God. Jesus deserved by his death 
what he claims as his right to bestow at his father's 
right hand. He was consecrated for suffering, that we 
might be consecrated for everlasting joy. He could not 
save but by suffering; he could not ransom us at a less 
price than his death; and rather than. ^^ ^ ^qA^ 
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perish, he would not save himself from being perfected 
by suffering, that we might be saved from the eternal 
and endless baptism of hopeless and irretrievable per- 
dition. 

In the next place, he is the author of salvation in 
this sense, that he bestows it. In this office the 
apostle preaches him. He is exalted, '' a Prince and a 
Saviour to give repentance and remission of sins." In 
these two expressions, you have two of Christ's offices. 
As a priest, he gives remission of sins ; as a king, he 
gives repentance. Bemission of sins is something done 
without us and for us; repentance is something done 
in us by Christ. As our priest, he absolves all them 
that truly believe ; as our king, he regenerates and 
renews the heart ; so that all that truly believe re- 
pent them of their sins, and live consistently and 
accordingly. 

In the next place, Christ is the sole author of eternal 
salvation to all them that obey him. No creature was 
permitted to share in his sufferings. When Aaron was 
consecrated seven days, he was consecrated alone. When 
Christ suffered in his pilgrimage upon earth, which 
was his consecration, he suffered done. When Mary 
offered to take a part, he rebuked her, and bade her 
stand aside: "What have I to do with thee?" or, 
rather, as it ought to be translated, " What hast thou 
to do with me?" No angel might interfere; Mary's 
tears might not mingle with his sorrows and his suffer- 
ings. There was no authority nor capacity in any one 
to share in his sufferings ; and, therefore, there must 
be no claim on the part of any one to have one single 
ray of his glory. No priest can absolve, because no 
pri&st but Cbnet has been consecrated to do so. Just 
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as none but Aaron could go into the holy of holies and 
plead for the people, so none but Christ can bestow 
eternal salvation. No angel can do it, no hierarch 
upon earth can do it, no priest or prelate can do it. 
They may tell you where it is to be had, but they have 
no oil in their lamps to spare for others ; you must go 
and seek it from the only and the inexhaustible source, 
or you must go for ever without it 

As Christ is the author of eternal salvation, he 
therefore receives all the glory. Here is the gospel 
in a nutshell : it is this, that you will take from Christ 
all the benefit which you need, and which he has to 
bestow without money, without price, without delay ; 
and all he asks of you in return is, that you will give 
him all the glory. He says to you, "Take all the 
benefit, and the only tribute I exact is a tribute which 
honours me and does not impoverish you — ^the tribute 
of praise and thanksgiving ;*' in heart, in lip, in life 
devoting yourself to the honour of him; every knee 
bowing, and every tongue confessing that he is Lord 
and Christ 

Having seen the exclusiveness of his work, and the 
delusiveness of his jurisdiction and of his claims to the 
glory and honour, let us now inquire what salvation is, 
and what salvation means. He is the author of eternal 
salvation to all them that obey him. He made the firma- 
ment, he wrote every page of it, he made the sea and 
dry land, he rules the waves of the sea, and he waters 
with his dew and makes beautiful with his sunshine 
the hills and the valleys of the earth. But Christ's 
greatest glory is, not that he made the universe, nor yet 
that he rules the universe, but that he has redeemed a 
lost world ; lost^ not by hia oversight, but \>^ ^ut %\a. \ 
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and by his cross has brought it back to himself a 
redeemed, a reinstated, and a renovated orb. He is 
the author of salvation, and though he will be praised 
in heaven as the maker of all, and praised again as the 
governor of all, you will find in the Apocalypse, that for 
one anthem recognising him as the maker of all, there 
are many speaking of him as having washed us in his 
blood, as having made us kings and priests unto our 
God, and as promising to us that we shall reign with 
him for ever and for ever. 

What is this salvation which is so precious ) It is a 
twofold thing, very easily explained and very easily 
imderstood. Two great calamities have struck us from 
the Fall ; namely, that we have lost a right to heaven 
by having justly forfeited it, and that if we had the 
right we have lost all fitness for it and desire for it by 
having become polluted, unholy, impure, corrupt. I 
say, our ruin is explained in few words : that we have 
forfeited heaven, and have no right to it by nature ; 
and, secondly, that we have become unfit for its enjoy- 
ments and its employments ; and, therefore, if we had 
a title, we could not be admitted there, or feel any enjoy- 
ment in the midst of it. What will be to us salvation 
must be a provision that will put us right in both 
respects. The gospel does so, or rather our great 
High Priest does so. He gives us, first of all, by his 
sacrifices, his sufierings, his sorrow, his death, a re- 
covery from the curse which we had earned ; and by 
his obedience or righteousness, imputed to us, he 
entitles us to the inheritance which we had forfeited ; 
and by the gift of his Holy Spirit, " whom," he says, 
" I will send unto you," he regenerates our hearts, gives 
as new tastes, new appetencies, new sympathies,^ new 
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thoughts, new life— in short, a new nature. By his 
own righteousness he gives us the lost title, by his 
Holy Spirit he gives us the requisite fitness that had 
left us. By his righteousness we are so justified that 
we are entitled to heaven, by his Spirit we are so sanc- 
tified that we are made fit for heaven ; and thus having 
a title from Christ, and a fitness by his Spirit, he is to 
us the author of eternal salvation. 

This salvation is not something that we work out, 
something that we attain step by step, degree by 
degree ; it is not that we are salvable, but that we are 
saved ; it is not that we are justifiable, but that we are 
justified ; it is not that we are pardonable, but that we 
are as Christians pardoned. It is not that we have to 
bring to the table what we are to eat, but that the 
table is covered, and we have only to sit down, and to 
eat and be satisfied. It is not that we have to buy the 
garment, or to give anything in exchange for the gar- 
ment, but to take the garment of a perfect righteous- 
ne«, the garment of a perfect glory, beauty, and 
perfection, and put it on, and be worshippers where 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob sit down and share the 
hospitaliiby of heaven. 

Thus Christ is the author of salvation ; or, as he is 
called in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author and 
finisher of it, or, as we should say, the beginning and 
the end of it, the Alpha and the Omega ; so that there 
is not an excellency in your heart that you will be able 
to say is your own ; you will acknowledge, through 
everlasting heaven, that everything that is good, and 
holy, and happy you get from Christ ; and, therefore, 
all that you should give him, not as a price for it, but 
as a joyous expression o£ jour heart for it, \a t\vMiV»- 
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giving, and praise, and glory, and riches, and dominion, 
for ever and for ever. 

And then one single epithet bestowed upon this sal- 
vation marks its character ; it is " eternal salvation." 
Now Adam's standing was not eternal ; it was liable to 
forfeiture. But our recovered standing in heaven is 
eternal, and never liable to any forfeiture. Whatever 
Adam was, when placed in Paradise, he was there to 
stand by obedience, or to fell by apostasy j when we 
shall be placed in heaven, it will be impossible for us to 
fall ; it will be impossible for temptation to enter, it 
will be impossible for Satan to maintain a footing; 
and, therefore, the salvation of which we are the heirs, 
through Christ, is everlasting and glorious salvation. 
The moth does not eat that robe, the rust does not 
consume it, thieves do not break in and steal. What a 
comprehensive expression is that of our blessed Lord ! 
" The moth " — that is the enemy of all living organ- 
isms, whatever destroys life. " The rust " — ^the enemy, 
the chemical enemy of all things, of all material sub- 
stance. And "the thief"— the enemy of all the 
property of others, which he seeks to appropriate to 
himself. Thus no hostile element shall be able to 
waste that beauty, to stain that robe, or to suspend or 
to interrupt that perfect happiness which is the inherit- 
ance of the redeemed for ever and ever. 

Having seen this, let me notice^ in the next place, 
the character of them for whom it is provided. He 
became by his consecration the author of eternal salva- 
tion to all them that obey him. First, I observe here 
there is no national monopoly. It is not said to the 
Jews, and not to the Gentiles, but it is "to all them 
that obey him." In other words, Christianity is not 
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the peculiarity of an age, mot the monopoly of a nation, 
nor the restriction of a sect ; it is not only ofifered to 
the election, but it is for all them that obey him. But, 
you ask, in the next place, and very justly. What do 
you mean by obeying ? My answer is, that the word 
"obey" is not the just expression. The Greek word is 
vwaKovkf, which means to hear, or listen to. Our word 
"acoustics," which means the science of conveying 
sound, of hearing, comes from the Greek word aW*». 
The Greek word here translated " obey," is a combina- 
tion of that word, aKovw and vno, " to hear under," " to 
underhear," sometimes rendered "obey;" but literally, 
"submission to," "acceptance of," "acquiescence in," 
"listening to" — ^hearing, and then ultimately obe- 
dience. It is the word, for instance, used in Acts xii. 13, 
" And as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a damsel 
came to hearken, named Bhoda." Now that is the 
very word that is here translated "obey"; but she 
came not to obey, she came to listen, and to ascertain 
by listening who it was. And, therefore, the strict 
meaning of the word is " to hear." In Romans vi. 17, 
we have an instance of its use. " But God be thanked, 
that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed 
from the heart that form of doctrine." To obey a doc- 
trine is not very correct language ; it evidently means, 
" Ye have submitted to or accepted that form of doc- 
trine which was delivered you." It is therefore obvious, 
both from the use of the word in the New Testament 
and from the strict etymological use of it in contem- 
poraneous writers, that it means, first, " to listen," " to 
hear," " to hearken ;" secondly, to submit to, to acqui- 
esce ; and thirdly, not its strict meaning, but its 
intrinsic meaning, to obey, or render obedieuQQ \a. 
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The verse which I have been commenting on I 
should translate thus : " Wherefore, being made perfect, 
he is the author^of eternal salvation unto all them that 
acquiesce in it, submit to it, accept it, and take it on 
the terms on which he offers it to them." Therefore 
it teaches us that salvation is not like a gleam of sun- 
shine that falls upon the evil and the good, but some- 
thing that is given only to them that intelligently, 
with the understanding, the spirit, and the heart, 
accept it, submit to it — ^receive it just as Christ reveals 
it to them. So then we find this salvation described 
in the Bible, " God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in times past to the fathers, hath in 
these last days spoken to us by his Son ^" and he is, 
therefore, the author of eternal salvation to all them 
that hear him thus speaking, that accept what he says^ 
that submit to the proposal that he makes. 

Thus, then, they only that accept the truth are 
benefited by it. The patient only that takes the pre- 
scription makes a step towards recovery from his 
illness ; the man that puts out his hand to accept the 
money that is offered alone gets good by that money. 
In order to be benefited by a benefector you must 
accept what be offers, or you cannot get any advantage 
from his relationship to you. In order to be benefited 
by the gospel you must take it just as it is offered, 
not upon your own terms, but upon the terms ol the 
offerer, and thus alone do you receive eternal salvation. 

Do we thus accept it 1 How shall we escape if we 
neglect — ^not reject, but neglect — so great salvation, 
offered on so free and so simple terms 1 



CHAPTER VI. 



TWO GBSAT CLASSES. 



It appears from the opening part of this most im- 
portanty but in some of its portions most difficult 
chapter, that the apostle wished the Hebrew Christians 
to understand that thej were not always to expect him 
to preach, or themselves always to be obliged to think 
of the foundation of repentance from dead works, and 
of £uth toward God, and of the doctrine of baptisms. 
In other words, these are the first principles of the 
gospel ; they are not to be the end, nor the circumfer- 
ence, nor the sum total of our Christianity ; but on the 
basis of these principles, firmly established in our con- 
victioss, deeply impressed on our hearts, we are to 
raise that superstructure of Christian character which 
alone is the very best evidence that we are bom again 
of the Spirit of God, and have savingly embraced the 
gospel. He says, therefore, we are not to lay again 
the foundation which has been already laid, which is 
constantly assumed or referred to in all that he 
preached, and in all that we teach — namely, repent- 
ance, .faith, the doctrine of baptism, its nature, its 
mystery, its symbolism, its meaning ; the laying on of 
hands, which the apostles practised whenever they sent 
any one of the brethren on a missionary message \ vxA ^^ 

TOL, XI, I 
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the resurrection of the dead, and of the judgment-seat. 
These are the grand central truths ^f Chiistianity, but 
we are not to be every day and everywhere preaching 
them ; we must not exhaust every hour that we have 
to preach the gospel in demonstrating the truth of 
these. Let us on the footing or on the foundation of 
these, always assumed or asserted^ rise into a loftier 
region, come into communion with yet sublimer truths, 
and be a people ; not simply babes, whose food is milk, 
but grown men, who are able to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the great and glorious truths that lie 
a shhung superstructure upon the foundation that is 
laid in Zion. Then he adds, ''And this will we do, if 
God pmrmit." 

Then in the fourth verse begins the most di&cult 
passage in the whole New Testament, a passage beset 
with difficulties^ probably not because it is not plain, 
but because in the light of preconceived opinions 
we would desire to find the key to its' solution. 
There are two opinions, both held by excellent men : 
there is one class who say that the people who are 
described here as ^' those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come," 
are not regenerate or Christian men ; that they have 
much of the outward form, more of the intellectual 
orthodoxy, a good deal of warmth, and consistency, and 
in the world the credit of being Christians ; but that 
they are not really bom again ; and they seem to be 
justified in this inference from the fact that when the . 
apostle turns to speak to his own people he says, 
"Beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and 
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things thftt accompany salvation ;" a? if the thingai 
that hQ. spo^ of iu the fourth^ fifth, and sixth verges 
were not things that accompany salvation. 

The ground on which this view of the subject is 
founded, is this. We believe, on the strength of 
other passages of Scripture, in what is called theo- 
logically "the perseverance of the saints;" that is, 
that if you be bom again of the Spirit of God to-daj, 
you never can be cast off; you may fall, you may 
stumble, you may err, but you can never fall away into 
absolute apostacy, and perish for ever ; that is, if you 
be a Christian, you haye in that Christianity the germ 
of an ^ndle@f3 development, the guarantee of a higher 
life that shall never cease. I am just as persuaded of 
the traUi of this as I am of any one truth in the Bible, 
namely, that if you be a Chrisitian, you will persevere, 
nbt because you are strong, but because you move en- 
circled by God's promises, endued with God's Spirit, 
sostainQd by God's strength, and led by him from grace 
to grace, and from strength to strength, till at laat you 
appear before God in Zion. 

A Christian may sin, but it is by ^rprise, it is fromf 
want of watchfulness : it is not hijs nature. To use an 
illustration I have used before, but on that ground not 
less useful, if you oast a child into a river, the child 
will strike ont its tiny limbs, and get to the shore as 
&8t as it can- Why? Because the water is not its 
element. But if you cast a live fish into a river, it 
will instantly swim out into the river, and find it^ 
perfect enjoyment in its deepest depths. Why 1 Be- 
cause the water is its element. If a Christian falls into 
Bin by surprise, he gets out of it as &st as he can ; it is 
not his element. If an unsanotified inan iali^a m^ ^, 
i2 
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he continues in it ; and the longer he continues in it 
the more he is pleased^ because it is his element. And^ 
therefore, the difference between the Christian falling 
and the worldly man sinning is prodigious. A Chris- 
tian may fell, he may be cast down, but he will never 
be cast off, because God has said it. 

Well, now, this is the view taken by one section of 
Christians, and it seems, at first sight, to be a most 
plausible one ; but it does strike me, after all, that a 
little force must be used in this interpretation, in order 
to bring this idea out of this passage. I cannot believe 
that the strong and expressive language of the fourth 
and fifth verses is the description of unconverted and 
iinregenerated men. What is the description ? First, 
men who have been enlightened. Well, of course, a 
worldling may be enlightened. Also it is added, ** And 
have tasted of the heavenly gift." 

The argument of those that take the view I have 
referred to is, that to taste is one thing, but largely to 
partake of a thing is another. They say that tasting 
is partial enjoyment; but that eating, which is the 
language of our Lord, '* He that eateth of this bread 
shall live for ever," is the description of the truly re- 
generate nature. I answer, that will not do. The 
word taste is applied to the death of our blessed Lord ; 
"He tasted death;" but no man will say that that was 
a partial experience of death. And therefore I believe 
that this tasting of the heavenly gift is a great privilege. 
It is said also, ^^made a partaker of the Holy Ghost; 
having tasted the good word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come." It seems to me, whatever may be 
the difficulty of reconciling it with our preconceived 
impressiona, that this is the description of living, vital, 
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real Christianity. But the instant we arrive at this, 
tbe difficulty comes up, which I candidly admit; how do 
you reconcile with this the falling away ? " It is impos- 
sible, if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance.** You naturally think, You have just stated 
that you believe God's people can never fall away. I 
do believe so ; but may it not be solved in this way, 
that constantly, throughout the whole word of God, it 
is assumed that you are in danger every moment of 
perishing; and you are told that your perseverance, 
whilst it is the influence of God, is also incompatible 
with the disuse and neglect of prayer, of reading, of 
study, and of all the means of grace ? For instance, we 
read, " If we sin wilfully, after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sin;" and again, "How much more 
shall they be thought worthy of death who have 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and have counted 
the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified 
sn unholy thing ; and have done despite unto the spirit 
of grace." Again, " If after they have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through tbe knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled 
therein, and overcome, the latter end is worse with 
ihem than the beginning. For it had been better for 
them not to have known the way of righteousness, 
than, after they have known it, to turn from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them." 

Does it not seem, then, constantly stated through- 
out the Bible to Christians : If you neglect prayer, if 
you despise the preaching of tbe word, if you cease 
to read the word ; then you are liable to fall and 
to perish> and perish for ever ? The absolule 'giom^i^ 
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18 that a believer never will be cast o£f ; and yet the 
constant address is, unless you do this, unl^s you do 
that, you cannot be kept from falling, nor continue in 
the way that leads to eternal life. This last seems to 
me to be simply the human side ; you know there are 
two sides in divine truth; there is the side of sove- 
reignty, that we understand, where God is all and the 
creature is nothing ; but there is also the obverse, or 
the other side, of human responsibility. This passage 
is addressed to your responsibility, and it is meant to 
stir and stimulate you to attend closely and constantly 
to all the means of grace, and to watch, as if un watch- 
fulness would be your ruin ; and to pray, as if omitting 
prayer would be the loss of all your blessings; and to 
stand &st and quit you like men, as an obligation the 
neglect of which is incompatible with Christian safety. 
Then there is a third class who believe that there is falling 
away ; and that that is explained in that most difficult 
passage, "All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be for- 
given unto men ; but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven." They think that this is 
that sin ; that those who thus fall away commit that sin ; 
for the apostle says, " They crucify to themselves the 
Son of God afresh;" that is, they join with the Jews 
in crucifying Christ, and believe practically, by their 
conduct, that they did right; " and put him to an open 
shame," by their apostacy from the truth. Now I 
have given you three views of a very difficult passage ; 
and a passage that would occupy more time to discuss ' 
at length; than I am able to give it in the course of a 
cursory exposition. 

The apostle illustrates his meaning by this. Ho says, 
the earth that drinks in the rain and brings forth fruit 
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u blMBed; bst the earth theit only bean tharns and 
hrien is jr^jeoted. Now laaesk jou, tiw same maiy the 
atmarflwishiiiQ, that fklh ixpon the.garden.fEdls npon the 
dtaert; undertheaamemxiiaMneaiid.thesameradttldianM 
veproduoed in1^oiie;axidlNright,Aiidisdr,andfi»grant 
iowen atre produced in the otiier. So it is in the 
preadhing of the gospel ; it is to some the savour of 
life; it is to others the sayonr of death. And the 
apostle, having tbas epoken, seems to feel it himself and 
to express it as a learning. He sajs, '* But though we 
thus fqpcak," tboogh we thus warn you, ^ we are per- 
fioaded better things of you;" namely, than that yon 
should apostatize; namely, 'Hhings that accompany 
salvation. For God is not unrighteous to forget your 
work and labour of love," that is, the evidence of your 
regeneration, in the fruits of the Spirit ; and therefore 
he says, ^ "We desire that every one of you," in order 
that you may persevere and grow in grace, ** do show 
the same diligence to the full assurance of hope unto 
the end." 

Then he refers to the safety of the believer, from 
God's oath, not for his own sake, but for our sake, 
and God's promise ; and then he shows that by 
his promise and his oath made to Abraham as the 
fiither of the &,ithful, and made to Christ for us, 
or vnth us in Christ, we have the guarantee of 
an oath and a promise that, once in this city of 
refuge, that is Christ, nothing shall be able to pluck 
us out. What a solemn statement is that, " it is im- 
possible for God to lie." We say God is omnipotent : 
so he is ; but his omnipotence is bounded by one thing ; 
Grod can create orbs, God can redeem saints ; but God 
cannot lie. And what a gjorious thing it \% W\a.\. ^c^xx 
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'may take the lea3t promise or the loftiest pledge thai 
Grod has given in his word j and it is just as certaii 
that that will be fulfilled, and translated into positive 
personal enjoyment, as that God exists in heavea 
And all this, " that we might have strong consolation ;" 
and to ride amid the waves and storms of the world in 
perfect security ; the anchor being cast into ground 
out of which no force can wrench it ; that ground 
which is occupied, and consecrated, and presided ovei 
by our Forerunner, Christ Jesus, who has entered intc 
heaven, the High Priest, bearing the names of his people 
engraved on his heart; and ever living to make inter- 
cession for them. 



CRITICAL REMARKS ON HEBREWS VI. 4—6. 



The Novatians founded their reasons for separating from the 
Church of Borne, and for exercising the most rigid severity 
towards offenders, in a great degree upon this very passage. Now 
it cannot, surely, be contended that the Roman Church would not 
have availed itself of the softer rendeiing of dB6yarov to confute 
the principles and practice of the Novatian schism, if she could 
have proved from the practice of approved speakers and writers 
of the Greek tongue that the word was susceptible of any other 
translation than simple impossibility. But so far was the early 
Roman Church from acquiescing in any rendering diverse from 
that in common use, that she once believed from this together with 
a few other passages that the book was uncanonical. We pretend 
not to justify her procedure ; all we desire to adduce from the 
circumstance is, that although much controversy arose on this 
text, no argument seems to have been started by early writers 
on the propriety of giving a more modified and less sweeping 
sense to the word d^^varov; and that unless we can advance 
passages from Greek writers clearly corroborative of the new 
rendering, we are not warranted to depart from the plain and 
obvious meaning of the word. Although the onus probandi 
rests on those who render dMyarov by difficile, yet I will select 
a few passages from different authors, sacred and profane, 
which seem to fix the meaning of the word very clearly. In 
Matthew, chap. xix. 26, when the apostles, after hearing how 
hard it is for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, ex- 
claimed, Who then can be saved? Christ replies, Uaph, dvBpt&vois 
rouro (to wit, the ability to save themselves) dZivar6v iari^ ia 
absoluteJfy impoBaible, In Plutarch we read oLtW xoK^koX ^ 
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«arrcXflvs dB^parai. Causes very hard, or altogether incapable 
of being investigated ; where x^^^t ^^^ ^^® form of a climax, 
rises to aSdmrou. In Xenophon we find these words : — fi'^re 
t£v aHvydrcov fiijre r&v x^'^^'^^^ %pyov larX r6 rcov dyOpcSirtcv 
dpX€tv. It is not an impossible, nor even a difficult midertaking 
to rule men. In this passage, the position of the words x<^^^'^ 
and dBuydr^y shows very clearly that the latter means difficult 
und the former impossible things. In the chapter from which 
our text is taken we find these words in the eighteenth verse ; 
that by two immutable things, iv oh dBvparov ^eiiacurBai eedv, in 
which it was impossible for God to lie. That it means utter 
impossibility here no one will have the hardihood to deny; and 
if so, it is an inconsistency, with which we have no reason to 
charge Paul, to use the same word in two different BMises 
within the compass of a single chapter. Again, in this epistle, 
chap. z. verse 4, we read : d96yaTop ydp dSfui nuSpay «ca2 rpdywv 
Jb^KUfmy dfjucfMas. It is absolutely impossible that the blood of 
bruUs and of goats should take away sins. From the same 
epistle, chap. xi. 6, we shall quote one illustration more, x^^^ 
8^ irUrrcws dStiyaroy tvapetrr'fia-ai r^ Ocy, without faith it Is im- 
possible to please God. If in any of these passages we were to 
use the word difficult instead of impossible, we should alter so 
far t^e sentiments of the writers as to infer the existence of a 
possibility of doing those things which they disdaimed as here- 
tical and false. 

But the admission of such a practice as that of modifying the 
meaning of words, with a view to make the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture harmonize with our preconceived opinions, is a precedent 
whereof the perilous effects would soon appear; and, perhaps, 
had this occurred to Blomfield, and one or two excellent men 
who have adopted it, they would have changed their opinions. 
The Socinians have rendered dSiiyaroy difficile in this passage ; 
but their notorious tampering with the holy text compels us to 
admit their opinions with great caution. But if d!B6varos, instead 
of having its full meaning, is to be translated difficult, or almost 
impossible, on grounds so insufficient, then we may use the 
same liberty with other words of a similar composition, dya- 
fAdprrfToSf as applied to Christ, may not mean total exemption 
from sin, but only such a degree of moral purity as approaches 
almoet to sinleesneae, dSparos S^s is not the invisible God,. 
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but Doifcj BO dih^j described as to be oalled by a popular hyper- 
bole inTisible. ityi^uaros B€6s does not mean an unknown God^ 
but a Gknl with whom the Greeks were so little acquamted as 
by a common hyperbole to call unknown. And so on, we may 
advance to consequences still more irrational and absurd, till, At 
length, a languige remarkable for its simplicity and precision is 
to be interpreted, not like other languages, according to the 
eanoDS of syntax and Common sense, but according to the 
caprice of fancy, the creed of sect, or the speculations of every 
tyro who chooses to speak upon the subject. 

'Ayajicaiy({€(r, the present of the infinitive active, from dva- 
myifw, to renew again — ^which is compounded of dvd, again, 
and Ktuvliv, to renew ; and this last comes from the adjective 
Kuu^Ss, new. This verb is not used by the best Greek writers, and 
it occurs only once throughout the New Testament, viz. in this 
passage. In the Septuagint, however, it is frequently made URe 
of. It is of frequent occurrence in the writings of Joseph us, 
Philo, and Appian, where it generally means to repair thoroughly,. 
tsnd is applied to old houses, old garments, and but rarely used 
in a metaphorical sense. In the writings of the Christian 
fathers, where it occurs often, it is almost universally employed 
in a figurative sense. St. Basil, bishop of C^sarea, who lived in 
the fourth century, has the words tls rilv i^ dpxvs f«i)v }\fvxas 
dnuctuid^tty, to renew or bring back our souls to the first state 
of felicity which they enjoyed before the Fall. The fathers 
refer dpaKcuvifttv, as they do many of the other expressions of 
the text, to baptism. With a view to show the use of aW- 
KcuviC^iVf as well as to exhibit the sentiments of the fathers on 
the text, we will quote the words of Athanasius on this our 
text : ** The apostle does not mean to exclude the possibility of 
repentance; but he shows that there is one baptism in the 
Catholic Church, ^th rovro fihv fxtrdyotav vafMtveT fiiav oe elyai 
rrly da^axaiviiriv. Wherefore he exhorts to repentance; but he 
tihows that there is but one renewal by baptism; for he does 
not say that it is impossible to repent, but only that it cannot 
be that we can dvaKaivi(iiVy renew again, i. e. baptize again. He 
who repents has put oflf the old man ; for being baptized, dva- 
Koii^iCeTMy he is renewed." Many other passages might be quoted 
from the fathers illustrative of the same word ; but we do not 
think that great weight ought to be attached to dvaKawl^^w . 
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It ought rather to be taken in connexion with tts ficrdvoiav, the 
words which follow it, and the clause rendered, to reform or 
bring to repentance, in the same way as dvoKouvoiti^vov us M- 
yyaaiy, in CoL iii 10, renewed in knowledge, means merely 
** made to know." 

On the preposition tls which governs fierdvotay, we may 
observe that Erasmus and Rubera, with whom Dr. Macknight 
seems to coincide, allege that tls is often used by Paul instead 
of iv, and iv very frequently for ^id; and, that therefore us is 
here used for Bid ; and that the words aycucatylffiy els fierdyoiay 
should then be translated, renew by repentance. This reasoning, 
however, does not appear strong enough to warrant our de- 
pai-ture from the literal meaning of the words ; jxerdpouxy, from 
the verb fierapoiuf to repent, to have one's sentiments altered 
so as to produce reformation of conduct. There appears to be 
just ground for Campbell's distinction between /xerayoiu and 
fifra/x^Kofiou ; the former denoting a thorough reformation from 
bad to better, in opinion, character, and conduct, and the latter 
merely a concern on account of something said or done. Perhaps^ 
the sense which Wahl gives ix€Tavo4u, in Acts xxL 38, may be 
a possible meaning of it in this place. He thinks it may be 
rendered, a change of one's opinion respecting Christianity, and a 
reception of it as the good word of God. instead of abhorring it as 
an execrdbilis superstitio. According to him, the words of Peter in 
the A cts, /ucrawijcraTe Koi fibdmadiiTtf may mean, alter your present 
opinion of Christianity, and be baptized every one of you. In 
Acts iii 19 we read : — fxtrayoMart xai iTcicrrpiy^r^f change your 
unfavourable opinion of Christianity, and turn from vice to 
vit-tue. And this translation seems to derive a colour of plausi- 
bility from the ai-rangement of these two verbs; the former, 
viz. fitrapoT^aare, seeming to denote the pre-requisite change of 
feeling and opinion ; and the latter, viz. iTcurrpi^rtf the follow- 
ing out of this change of mind by a consistent and correspondent 
moral conduct. This also appears t» be the idea generally 
attached to this verb by classical writers. Xenophon's Cyro- 
paedia, book i. -fivayKa^ofitBa fitTavouVf we were forced to change 
our opinion. This exposition of the word would seem to har- 
monize well with the scope of this text ; as if the apostle had 
«aid. It is impossible to make these men entertain more favour- 
^b/e and worthy views of the doctrine of Christ, seeing they 
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haye rejected all the evidences which place it in its true light 
But the sense will suffer no yiolence whether we adopt the 
simple and, perhaps, primitive meaning of fitrclyoiay, which we 
have now stated, or the more complex meaning of that vital re- 
pentance which is essential to salvation. The latter import is 
but the full development of the foimer ; the one the foundation, 
and the other the superstructure. 

According to our arrangement, we proceed to examine the 
state and character from which these apostates have fallen. 
They are said to have been robs iva^ (pururOivrai ; and &ira{, in 
the common version, is rendered once for all, in many of the 
passages where it occurs. Heb. ix. 26, yVy 8^ &ira{, now once for 
an hath he appeared. In the same chapter, verse 28, it is ap- 
pointed for men Em^ dwoBaveiy, once to die. Heb. x. 2, dm^ 
K^KoBapfAiiyovSf once purified.^ Although this is the most general 
meaning of the word, yet it is not its exclusive meaning. It 
not only signifies once, once for all, in reference to time, but it 
also signifies perfectly, fully, or completely, as we shall see from 
the following passages : — Jude, fifth verse, '' I will put you iu 
remembrance/' eiSoras fl[ira| rovrOf as you perfectly know this. 
Third verse of the same book, the faith, Siwa^ vapa^oBeltrp, not 
once delivered, but completely and fully delivered to the saints. 
The Scholiast in Thucydides explains £ira£ in that author by 
«arrc\»s, perfectly or completely. By the adoption of this 
translation, the expression of the text is not only strengthened,, 
and the sense rendered more perspicuous, but the adoption of 
the common translation gives it a redundancy which the apostle 
evidently never intended. If we say, " those that have been 
enlightened,*' the meaning is evident without the addition of 
"once;" but if we say, "those who have been perfectly enlight- 
ened," the degree of their illumination is clearly pointed out, and 
the character of such apostatesiexhibitod in a deeper light. 

*wTur$4yras, ace. pi. masc. gend. participle of 1 aor. pass, from 
^«t(^», to enlighten, to give light ; as thay 6 Kt^x^os rp iLffrpcarp 
^wrl(ria€, as when a candle by its shining doth give thee light : 
it is needless to quote passages where this verb is used in ite 



^ Heb. X. 2. —Because that the worshippers, dtiro^ KCKaOaptn^vovt, 
peifectljr purMed, should have had no more conBCienae oi wdl. 
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literal sense. In its figurative sense, it means to imbue with 
knowledge, as knowledge is to tlie mind what Ught is to the 
body; and in Scripture the illumination means the iAstructing 
in the truths of the gospeL Ephes. L 18, the eyes of your mind 
9t<pwrKrfx4yovSf being enlightened. Ephes. iii. 9, i^wrlacu wdtrras, 
to make all men see, to instruct all men. In the work called 
** Martyrdom of Ignatius,*' that holy man is said to have been 
x6xyos rify ^Kdarov ipurl^coy Zidyotoaff a lamp enlightening or 
instructing every man's understanding. Most of the ancient 
fathers referred this enlightening to baptism; and, among 
modem critics, Bloomfield, Whitby, and E^tius subscribe to thjUi 
interpretation. We think that the difference whether this verb 
alludes to baptism or after-instruction is more verbal than reaL 
In the eai'lieat ages of Christianity the converts to the gospel 
were all adults; and on this account it was necessary that 
they should be fully instructed in the religion into which they 
were to be baptized. Enlightenment, therefore, necessarily 
preceded or accompanied baptism. But though this was the 
case, it by no metms follows that the apostle refers in a special 
manner to baptism. It seems rather that he refers to no parti- 
cular time or place when this enlightenment took place, but 
merely to the fact that they have been perfectly enlightened, 
no matter how or when. As a proof of this, see the parallel 
passage, Heb. x. 26, where, in enforcing with like solepmty the 
irrevocability and danger of apostates, he speaks of apostatizing 
furh rh AajSeti/ riiv iviyvwriv rris aXrideias, after having received 
the knowledge of the truth, or, in one word, after having been 
enlightened. Besides, it is a bootless question whether it refe^ 
to baptism or not. It matters little from what preacher or 
by what instrumentality they received the knowledge of the 
truth ; all that is predicated of them is that they had obtained 
that knowledge. ** Those fathers," says Wolf, " who understand 
the apostle to allude exclusively to baptism lived in that period 
of the Church when this rite began with a too superstitious 
regard to be called ^anifftiis, Christ is spoken of (2 Tim. i 10) 
as <pcoTi(rayros ^(o^y icai d^apffiay 5ici rou tvayyeKlov, as having 
brought life and immortality to light by the gospel. The gospel 
itself is called light ; and those are therefore with propriety deno- 
minated enV^ghten^ on whom the gospel shines. Again, in 
John i. 9 it ia aaid that Christ ^v nh <|>ci>s t^ dX-nftivAv, A <^«rr({'c« 
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vcd^m &/$ftnro» ipx^h'^i^'^ ^^ '''^'^ K^aftBy, was that light which 
lighteUi eyery man that cometh into the world. 

VwaufUvevs Terijs Hwpm riis irovpcwiovy and have taated of the 
heasranly gift. Tevaofiivovs, ace. case, plur. numb., 1 aor. from the 
yeihyeio/Aat, to taate. Ab Luke xiv. 24, None of those men that are 
callcMl 7«^cTar /lou rov Mwyov, shall taste my supper. It means 
alse to eat ; as Acts x. 10, He became very hungry, ical ijOfTu yethcur' 
001, and wonld hav« eaten. But in the text, as well as in many 
other passages both of sacred and profane writers, it has a 
figuxatiYe use, and may be rendered, to experience, to feel, to 
be a partaker of; as when the mind bas felt the power and 
effects of virtue and vice, it is said to have tasted the pleasures 
of virtue or the evils of vice. 1 Peter it 3, eftrep iye^acurOe on. 
Xfni<rrSs 6 Ki&ptos, if you have tasted, felt, or experienced that 
the Lord is good. John viii. 62, If any one keep my word, 
od fiii yeda-rirai Bavdrovy he shall not taste or be subject to 
death. In Pindar, Ode VI. otre vSycow iyfiS<rayro,.who tasted 
or endured toils. Sophocles (Trach. yer. 1108) has fxSxBav 
nvpioty iy€6a'<ifM£y, we experienced numberless troubles. In the 
Iliad, book 21 (0), we read ytOaOai durroi/, to taste, that is, to be 
wounded by an arrow. Aristophanes, Ranee, Act ii. Scene 1, 
uses this verb in a very strong figurative sense, — ytvaai rrjt 
06piu, taste the door, we see whether or not it is shut. Arian, in his 
account of Alexander's Expedition, Book VII. ch. 11, says, rts 
ytytvrcu TadT-qs t^s rifi^j. Who has enjoyed this honour ? Alberti, 
in his Observationea Philologicce, says that yet^ofxcu in our text 
means to taste slightly, as with the lips, but not to mark and 
mwardly digest ; his words are Veritatem Evangelicam extemis 
IdbUs gtustcmtes. To overthrow this interpretation, we need 
only refer %o the rendering of the word Sral, in the first clause 
of the verse. If the apostle said in that place that they were 
fully and perfectly enlightened, he would contradict himself, if 
in ^e very next he should add that they had only obtained a 
superficial knowledge of the truth. But we shall see from 
Matthew xvi. 28 that it has not this superficial meaning, but 
contrariwise a very strong and compi-ehensive import. " There are 
some standing here oXrives oi fi^ ytiiaoavrcu, duvdrov" an expression 
synonymous with, who shall riot die. Heb. ii. 9. " But now we 
see Jesus, on account of the suffering of death, crowned '^VtVv 
glory and honour^ that by the grace of God Mp vavTos'Y^^o'iYTw. 
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Bavdrov, might taste or suffer death for every man;" and surely 
it must be granted that the verb with its substantive Bavdrov, in 
this passage, has no superficial meaning; for Christ experienced 
death in the most pregnant sense of the word. Zwpcas iwovpa- 
viov, the genitive governed by ytvadfievou Many critics under- 
stand by this expression the Lord Jesus Christ who calls himself 
(John iv. 10) 9e0pfhf rod 0€o€. In Acts ii. 38, we read : r^u 
Supfhu rov dylov irveijfAaTos, the gift of the ^olj Ghost. Bom. Vj. 
15, ica2 ^ 9up€^ iv XApiTt rp rod Iws kvBp^ov *lvjaov XptaroCf the 
gift of grace which is by one man, Jesus Christ. Eph. iii. 7, Of 
which I am made a minister, Hard rrjp ^aptdy ttjs xdpiros roV 
860V, according to the gift of the grace of God. From these 
psissages, and from many more equally pertinent, it appears that 
iwped is applied to most of the blessings of the New Testament. 
We conclude, therefore, that by tasting of the heavenly gift is 
meant freedom from the darkness of heathenism and error, and 
the oppression of Jewish ceremonies, and the burden of sin, and 
an admission to the privileges of that covenant, which, of all 
things, has a claim to be emphatically called the heavenly giffc. 

Kdl yivriBiVTas fAtroxovs dyiowvt^fiaros fitruxovs, ace. plur. from 
fxiroxos, a partaker, from the verb /t€T€x«, which is compounded of 
fA.€rd,vfiihj and ^x^>^o^*^®* Heb. iii. 1, K\r}<rews iirovpai'toif fi4roxoi, 
partakers of tlie heavenly calling. Same chap. ver. 14, fihoxot 
yap rod Xpurrov yeySvafiev, we were made partakera of Christ. 
Thus the primary meaning of the word is, without doubt, its 
meaning in the passage before us. It also means an associate, 
irapd roxis jxtrSxovs crou, above thy fellows or associates. Tlyfvfia 
tyiovj in this place, unquestionably denotes the third person in 
the Holy Trinity. But that we may not incur the chaise of 
neglect, we shall mention a few of the meanings of ifycvfia. It 
is derived from irvia, to breathe, as apiritiis is derived from 
spiro, and denotes first, the breath, as 2 Thessalonians ii 8, r^ 
■KVf^fiari rov (rrSfiaros, at the breath of his mouth. It means 
also the wind. Thucydides says, Kara vprjfjLvrjv tarrrrai ro irvfvfm, 
the wind is upon the stem. 

Secondly, it denotes the intellectual or spiritual part of man, 
the human mind or soul answering to animus. It is distin- 
guished from ^xi- 1 Thess. v. 23, I pray God 6\6K\yipoy iftMw 
r6 icvevfia Koi rj ^XV f "^ to ffwjtia, be presei'ved. 
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Ib the Yolg. it danotes the spirit ; Spiritui veUer et anima et 
ttrpms, your whole spirit, soul and body. 

Thirdly, it d^iotes^ ahstiactedly spirit^ in contradistinetion 
to- body, without shape or substance. Ignatius defines mrw/M 
in thie aenoe^ 9utfUwtov hr^itofrov. In an ancient epigram oocor 
the words wwiut ydp^ tlfu tu&yoy. (Under this head may be 
ranked the vrcJftora of the demoniacs mentioned in the New 
Testament^ rendered eyil spirits.) It also means a temper or 
disposition of the soul (Rom. jL 8), irvwfM Karayi^ws, spirit of 
ahmiber ; (1 Cor. ii 12), vpwim rov KStr/iou, spirit or disjxMsition 
oftheworld. 

Fonrihly, it denotes the third person in the Trinity, whose 
agney and umrersality in the spiritual world is like the agency 
and uniTersality of the air in the natural world. Bishop Middle* 
ton obaerves, that when used to signify the Holy Qbost person- 
aUy, it always has the article joined to it, unless it loses it 
by a. definite rule— the preposition sometimes occasioning the 
oouBiton of the article, t^ Syiow added to it denotes the dasa 
iHnrafco thia pre-eminent Spirit belongs. 

fifthly, nftvfjM is employed to denote the influence or oper»> 
tkxn of the Holy Ghost ; and in this sense nycv/ua &yioy never 
has the article, unless when a second mention or reference ia 
madau Matt, iii 11, He that cometh after me shall baptize yon 
Jr vMiJ/MtTt dyi^ (without the article) leai mpi, i.e. shall bestow 
i^on yoa all the blessed influences and gifts which it is in the 
power of the Holy Ghost to confer. Luke iv. 1, 'Itivovs Se irrc^- 
fmrt djtav wK^frns, Jesus fuU of the Holy Ghost, «.«. of the 
power and all the perfect gifts of the Holy Ghost, which were 
pouvad out upon Christ without measure. 

In the olanse we are now conmienting on, no article is joined 
with 6yioy irm/uo, — we therefore conclude that by partakers of 
the Holy Ghost the apostle means partakers of the yarious gifts 
' and gracea which the Holy Spurit has more or less abundantly 
oon£Bnred on the Church from its earliest years. But one dia- 
tuiction <Aight probably to be made here, viz. that the apostle 
more particularly refers to the miraculous powers, strictly so 
called, with which the first age of the Church was favoured. 
These he enumerates in the twelfth chapter of 1 Corinth, under 
the general term of 9tatp4ff€is xopur/^^y' T^e word of wisdom 
and of knowledge, ihegiita ofbesding, working o{ ukafiVsii'^gc^ 
VOl^ XL K 
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phecy, discerning of apirits, divers kinds of tongues, interpretation 
of tongues. Estius, after giving this as his opinion, adds : — " Nam 
hujusmodi charismatvm, mvlti in Eccletid primitivdfuere participes 
vd rU Unguis loquerentur vel ijUerpretarentter vel simili quopiam 
dono deem et tUilitatem EcclesicB offerentes" Most critics under- 
stand in this place the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

Ka\ Ka\6p yewra/xiyovs e€ov ^HfM, 

Ttvofjuu is followed by an accusative in this clause, instead of 
a genitive, as in a preceding clause. It is found sometimes, 
though rarely, with an accusative among classical writers. By 
KoXoy ^i}/m commentators generally understand the promises con- 
tained in the gospel, and even the gospel itself, ^fxa is certainly 
a very flexible word, being susceptible of various meanings 
according to the context and apparent scope of the writer. "We 
think there is sufficient ground for believing that Ka\dy pyifia is 
almost synonymous with EhaYytKioy. "With this interpretation 
all the ancient fathers and the most celebrated modem critics 
seem to coincide. Whitby thinks it refers rather to certain 
promises mentioned in Scripture, and quotes Jeremiah, where 
the promise of bringing the children of Israel into their 
own laud is called by the LXX. Ka\dy prjfia. The words of 
consolation also spoken to Jerusalem by the angel, Zach. i. 13, 
are called piiimra KoXd, But this limiting of the expression 
does not appear to be well supported. The whole gospel is full 
of promises : the Scriptures of the Old Testament contain the 
most comforting promises ; the scheme of salvation is the best 
word the world ever heard, and verily, if anything deserve to 
be called icoA^i^ ^vt*^ the tidings which the angel brought 
the shepherds in Bethlehem, even the gospel of Christ, is 
worthy of that name. I do not know that the absence of the 
article has any influence upon the meaning of the expression ; 
yet it is very curious that in the New Testament I can find 
only another instance where the word is used without the 
article, John vi. 68, prifiara ^aTJs alaviov ^x^^^f thou hast words 
of eternal life; and perhaps the absence of the article may 
afford a presumption that the apostle alludes to no particular 
promise, but to all the promises of the gospel of truth. 

£iwifi(i5 T€ fUWovTos al&yos. The words in this clause 
are very flexible, and, accordingly, have given rise to various 
iaterpretationa. Many theologians, both ancient and modem. 
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understand by SiW/tcis the miraculous works which the earliest 
Christians were enabled to perform ; and by /x^Wovros oi&yos, as 
gome think, the dispensation of the gospel under the Messiah, in 
contradistinction to the present or Jewish dispensation. Others 
refer cuioy fi4x\eoy to the millennial period of the Church, and think 
it q^Qonymous with oiKovfjJyrif mentioned by Paul in Heb. ii 5, 
when the saints shall be kings and priests unto God, and reign 
with him upon the earth. Others think that by 9vydfieis we are 
to understand the powers which the gospel possesses of render- 
ing us happy in the present life, which efficacy those who 
embraced it must have begun to experience. These inter- 
pretations, howeyer, do not seem probable or satisfactory to 
Rosenmiiller, who thinks that by n^Kkay aldy the apostle means 
the future world, or the life beyond the grave ; and by hvy^ims 
the effects which the prospect of inheriting the kingdom of 
heaven and the dread of being condemned to hell are calculated 
to produce in comforting under affliction, in enabling us to 
persevere in the paths of holiness, and in guarding us against 
the allurements of vice. Theophylact agrees with this inter- 
pretation in the paraphrase which he gives of the apostle's 
words : — t6 fiii9ey6s BnaOcu ray trapSyrooy d?^h irpds rh fUxXovra 
dMofi\hr€iy Koi ffSi} dppafiaya ix^^^ "^^^ /icAXoi^(n}s (ooiis, to desire 
none of the things that are present, but look away to things 
that are to come, and even now to enjoy an earnest or fore- 
taste of the future life. ^6votfiis is used by the Qreeks precisely 
as vis and facuUtas are used by the Latins, and the plural 
Zvyd/ieis like the plural vires, facuUates, In Xenophon we find at 
^vpdfieis rosy ^vofiiytav iK rris yijs, the virtues, the healing, or 
destructive efficacy of thjngs produced from the earth. Galen 
says, livydfieis 6<l>0a\fjuKal, medicines efficacious in healing or 
improving the eyes. Its primary meaning is power, efficacy, or 
ability. Matt. zxiL 29, 9iivotfiiy roC eeov, the power of Grpd. 
When applied to doctrine, it denotes its power of drawing men 
to it. In Rom. i. 4, we read. Declared to be the Son of God iy 
Zwdfiei, with power; so as to succeed by the evidences that 
attended him in persuading men that he was the Son of Gk>d, 
Philip iii. 10, To know him, KciX r^y iTivofiiy t^j ayaardireios aiirov, 
the efficacy of his resurrection in confirming our faith and hopes 
of salvation. 2 Tim. iii. 5, Having a form of godlmeaa,\»i\. ^eixij- 
ing n^M ivyofuy a^rrjf, its j^ower, the effect, tlie petioTHi^TiCA ^i 
k2 
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good worka. This is evidently the meaning o£ ivydfuis in this 
passage of the text, yiz. in the powe^ possessed by the doctrine of 
a future state of regards and punishment, in uniting in us all 
the duties of the Christian life. In the plural number ZvvdfA€is, 
we may remark, means also angels or powers good or bad. Rom. 
viii. 88, AyytXoi, &px°i^t fcal Zvvdfi^is. It means also miracles, or 
miroculous powers. Sftirk vi. 14, iytpyoiMrty al Zvvdiju^is iv a^r^, 
these miraculous powers operate in him. Acts vi. 8, Stephen, 
full of faith Koi, 9u»dfi€(0St ^^d power to work miracles, did great 
wonders and miracles among the people. 

With respect to rod aloivos fii70<9inos^ Schleusner, in confirma- 
tion of what we have said, observes, that after considering all 
the passages in which oio^v otnos and aic^ 6 fiiXKw occur, he 
concludes that the former denotes for the most part the present 
Hfe, and the latter the state of both good and wicked after the 
resurrection. But where aXdv occurs without fifWonf, and in 
conjunction with some other word, it generally means the 
Christian dispensation. Matt xxiv. 3, Tell us when these things 
shall be, and what shall be the sign of thy coming, Kal rris 
avvrc/^^las rov aiwvos, and of the completion of the age or dis- 
pensation. The subsequent discourse of Christ in this chapter 
clearly proves that al(oy is applicable either to the Jewish or 
Gentile dispensation. 

Kal frapajrt(r6yras, ace. case, plur. number, of the participle of 
the second aor. act. from irapaTrlKrot, irapairT«6<Tw, wc^paw^wruKa, 
to happen, to err, to f.dl away; compounded of the preposition 
vapdf which in composition generally signifies away or aside, and 
viirrcQ, to fall. This verb, among classical writers, commonly 
means to happen, or fall out; as in Xenophon, Jir^^ Ktupbs 
vapcar4ircirai, when an opportunity should occur. napairiirT«, 
in Ecclesiastical writings, means commonly to fall away from 
religious profession, and answers (in the Sep. to /^JJ, to fall 
or fail) to the corresponding Hebrew verb in this peculiar 
application. In Suidas Adam is called 6 vapairiffuy, he who 
has fallen from the covenant in which he was placed. It occurs 
in this text only in the whole New Testament. One instance 
we are able to produce from Poly bins, where the verb is' used in 
the sense of swerving or falling away from moral duty. Book 
jrx/. cb. 7, frapaitiafAv t^s dAif^c/as, having swerved from the 
truth. It is very evident to one in. t\ie Yoa&V. «.cK^v]Aistod with 
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Gre^, that irapcacetrSpras ought to be translated, and hare fallen 
8#ay. But our translators, following the Latin of Beza, who 
yeats bis departure from the original on no authority whateyeTy 
have very improperly employed the conditional mood and 
Aiture tense. Beza was afraid that the rendering of the passage 
literally from the Greek would furnish a proof against the per- 
severance of the saints, a favourite doctrine of hi6, and no doubt 
believed he had hit upon no contemptible salvo when he alter^ 
the meaning of the apostle's words. The result is that all 
modem translations, with the exception of the French Testa- 
ment of De Saci, have followed the rendering of Beza. The 
Vulgate very justly renders irapatttrSvras by et prolapd aunt. 
But the Papists, with all their deference to the Vulgate, have in 
this instance widely departed from it ; for the common French 
translation has it s'iU retombent, and Dlodati has it se caggiono, 
if they shall fall away. To alter the text of common writers by 
giving an unfair translation without arguments valid and sub- 
stantial is shameful and dishonest, but to make unjustifiable 
changes in the solemn oracles which the Spirit of truth has 
committed to our care is ingratitude of the basest description. 
The apostle does not mean by irapavtffSvTas those who in times 
of severe persecution and through manifold trials have shrunk 
back, and fallen into many perhaps and grievous declensions ; 
but those he evidi^ntly alludes to, who after experiencing the 
power, perceiving the truth, and enjoying in their minds the 
pleasures of the fellowsJtiip of the saints, after all these, througli 
an evil heart apostatize from the faith, and wilfully commit 
those sins which they know to be sins, and for whom, as it is 
said in Heb. z. 26, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion. In the clauses that follow the apostle describes the 
nature of the sin whereof such apostates are guilty. 

dycurravpovvras 4avTo7s t6v vidv rov &€ov. dvourravpovvrdSf acc. 
plnr. pres. part, from dvcurrcofpSw, to crucify. Although dvd 
has the signification of again not unfrequently in composition, 
yet it has not any such effect in the verb here. Our translatoraf, 
from perhaps the pious desire of portraying more forcibly the 
awful nature of apostasy, have added the adverb afresh ; but 
LambertusBos, in his Exereiiationes Pkilologiccs, has proved in the 
clearest manner that dyeurravpSw merely 8\gni&e& to ct\iQ\i'^,V?DA- 
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AM rendering the simple verb stronger perhaps, but not at all 
changing its importw Of this verb indeed, as of many others, 
the true meaning is to be deduced not from etymology but 
from use. In Plutarch's Life of Alexander, it is said of Glaucus, 
the physician of Hephsestion^ r6v 8i &6\iov iarpbv dvtarai^puaeu, 
he cruci6ed the miserable physician. And in the same author 
we find ol r6 aufia rod K\€6fi€yos dvMrravpJoix€vov Tcapa^vKdrroimSy 
{hose guarding the body of Cleomenes, whom they had cinicified. 
Josephus says, fuiffri^i ir€piKvurd.fievos dvearaiipaaey, he scourged 
and crucified him ; and, by way of explanation, there is imme- 
diately a^ded (rravpf Vpoo-ifXoxrai, fastened him to a cross. In 
all these instances the context and nature of the thing evi- 
dently prove that the authors, whatever greater force they 
conceived the compound verb to possess above the simple verb, 
did not attach the idea of second crucifixion to it, as our trans- 
lators have in that part of the Writ under our consideration. 
The only quotation from an ancient writer which seems to 
support the common translation is a passage from a discourse 
of Chrysostom on the text : this Christian father says, ri Z4 
iariy dvaffravpovirras ; what is meant by dvacrravpovm-asl to 
which he replies^ vd\iv araupovyras, crucifying again. The 
only answer that can be given to this is that Chiysostom seems 
to have overlooked the use, and adhered to the etymology of 
the word, together with the fact that, like the other fathers, he 
understood the whole passage of baptism, which is not to be 
repeated. Mill mentions one manuscript which has the simple 
verb ffravpovvTaSf but the common reading is the best supported. 
Erasmus proposes as an emendation dyavravpovvTis in the 
nom. instead of dyacrravpovyras in the ace. ; his words are : 
Si scriptio non est corrupta ut spero oh consenglonem codicum 
Nommatiws dvaffravpavrts hie in consequentid ponitur, i. e. cum 
trueifigant. How Erasmus could adduce the agreement of 
manuscripts for having the nom. instead of the ace. plural, it is 
not easy to discover, for neither Mill nor Stephen produce one 
single manuscript in which the nom. is found. No doubt hya- 
trravpovyras has here the same force as Sri dyaffravpovat, because 
or since they crucify; but to see this, we are not called upon to 
change the case of the participle, iavrois has iu this place the 
zneaniog, as much as in them lies, as far as their power extends, 
^iej- make hia name to be blasphemed, the moral efficacy of his 
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sacrifice and gospel derided ; so that within the sphere of their 
conduct and existence matters stand just as if Christ had never 
Buffered for sinners, nor risen again for their justification ; and 
as if it were required by them that both these mighty acts 
should be retransacted before they could be saved ; and thus 
the awful curse denounced on Judas falls upon them with accu- 
mulated effect, ** The Son of man goeth as it is written of him, 
but woe unto that man by whom he ia betrayed ; it had been 
good for that man if he had never been bom." 

Kod vetpai^tyfutri^oyras, ace. plur. masc. of the present parti- 
ciple act. from Tapalli€tyfMTi(o», derived from irapdSfiyfjLaf an ex- 
ample, which again comes from vapaMttyfuu, the perfect pass, of 
rapaS^iKyvfu, to show, from rrapd, near, and ^dKWfUf to show. 
rapaS^iyfiarifot signifies to make a public example of, to expose 
to public shame. Matt. i. 19, but Joseph her husband being a 
just man, and not willing TapaZtiyfuiTioai a^V, to expose her 
to shame. In Numbers xxv. 4, the rendering of the LXX. is Ad fit 
wdyras Tohs dpxiiyoifs rod \aoVf koX vapaSuyixdrurov adrovs. Take 
all the chief leaders of the people, and expose them to public 
infamy and reproach. Polybius, Book ii., says, vepiaySfx^yow 8^ 
CIS Ti)y Tlt?iOK6yyriaroy icai furh rtfiupias icapaStiypariCofifyoy oUrtts 
$K\arty ro iify, that he died through the severity of his punish- 
ment, having been led to the Peloponnesus, and exposed to 
public in&uny and contempt. Chrysostom renders the word aa 
it occurs in Matthew, by the synonyms, 4Kwofnrevtty —drtftdCtiy, 
and in the same fiither we read, rrfy rris iKKKjicrtas avfupopdy 
vapaZttyfiarl^tiyf to exult triumphantly over the calamity of the 
Church. In Gregory Nazianzenus, we find these words spoken 
of Christ : UapotHtiyixdruras n^y dfiopriay koI OpiOfifie^iras, having 
exposed sin to public contempt and triumphed over it as worthy 
of contempt. Erasmus renders the word in the text litdibrio 
exponeiUes, and Ambrosius, in his work De Pomitentia, renders 
it dtentcUione trivmphantes. 

From all these it is abundantly evident that wapa^etyfiarlfm 
denotes and includes all the reproaches and insults, hard 
speeches, and contemptuous treatment which the Lord of glory 
experienced during his pilgrimage on earth; as the preceding 
Terb, dyaffravp6(Of means the cruel death to which he was con- 
demned. Of both of these they are accounted guilty who, after 
A perception and solemn conviction of the trufh. oi \u& xn»B»m;^, 
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oUums, and power, rerert to the darknaM and thialdoin from 
wMch his Spirit had emancipated them, and deride the gospel 
as an idle tale, and the servants of the Lord as fanatics and im- 
postors. We shall now give a short paraphrase of the text. 

Paul, at the commencement of this chapter, having recapitu- 
lated the first principles which Ms Hebrew converts were to 
perfect^ not to forsake, proceeds, in the verses which we have 
now analysed, to state the fearful nature of apostasy. After 
paraphrasing these, we shall mention a few of the most obvious 
truths deducible from the doctrine of the apostle. 

It is impossible, says the apostle, for us, or for any of the 
ministers of Christ, to bring to repentance, reformation, and a 
re-conviction of the truth, those who renounce the profession of 
Christianity and return to Judaism, after they have been per- 
fectly instructed in the knowledge of the gospel, and have felt 
the heavenly gift of freedom from the intolerable ceremonies of 
the law of Moses, or from the superstitions of idolatry, and have 
been made partakers of the gifts which the Holy Spirit hath 
poured out upon the Church, and have realised the excellence of 
the message we have proclaimed, and have felt the efficacy 
which the gospel discoveries of a future life exhibit in en- 
couraging the faint and in reforming the. sinner. 

And the reason why we cannot do so is, that we know of no 
other means of recovering them than those we have already 
employed, and which they have rejected as weak and inesffectuaL 
Besides, it would be a vain thing to expect that those men would 
look for salvation to Jesus Christ, whose sorrows and ignomi- 
nious death they impliedly approve as merited and just, and 
thus, as far as time and circumstance allow, practically crucify 
the Son of God as an impostor, and expose him to the ignominy 
■and contempt of a public punishment. 

1. The first inference we would draw from the Apostle's 
words is, that men may enjoy all the privileges of Christianity, 
may be baptized, may be enlightened by the knowledge of the 
truth, and may possess many and fair endorsements and graces 
of the Spirit, and, after all, may fall away, may relapse to their 
first state of infidelity and natural darkness. Like the sow that 
has been washed, they may return to their wallowing in the 
mire. And this liability to fall from the truth arises from the 
eonBtitutioD of human nature. We look back with a aort of eon- 
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scions pride upon the difficulties we have surmounted, and upon 
those we have passed bj; and, feeling secure and strong, we 
become careless and unconcerned. The external graces of our 
condition conceal the progressive return that takes place within. 
The canker at the core is often hidden by the blossom that in- 
yests it; and. when the winds of adversity or persecution are 
sent forth, the fair but frail covering which an uninterrupted 
sympathy and contact with the things of the Spirit had super- 
induced is torn off and dissipated, and once more the Infidel, 
the Jew, or the Pagan, come forth from the ruins. 

2. We would hence infer the necessity of examining our 
Christian acquirements with the strictest impartiality, and 
advancing from one degree of grace and knowledge to another. 
The Apostle clearly asserts that we may possess a degree and 
kind of Christianity which few can claim, and yet may eventually 
fall far short of the kingdom of heaven. And the Apostle's 
intention throughout the chapter from which our text is taken, 
as well as in that immediately preceding, seems to have been to 
lead the Hebrews to investigate the depth and nature of their 
knowledge, and, by prayer and attendance on the ordinances of 
God, to grow in grace as they grow in years. There is, then, 
no standing still, no point of rest at an equal distance firom 
heaven and hell, from happiness and misery. We are either 
advancing to the joys of the one, or retrograding to the woes of 
the other. We are either losing the knowledge we have gained, 
or dally making fresh additions to it. Surely then it is no use- 
less employment to look oft around us, and ascertain where we 
are and whither we proceed. If we allow ourselves to recede 
to a certain degree, no human effort can effectuate our restoration. 
The tide that would have borne us to the wished-for haven is on- 
its reflux to the dreary ocean of eternity, and our ability to re- 
trace our footsteps becomes progressively weaker. While we 
know that those who are chosen, justified, and sanctified, will 
persevere unto the end, we know, nevertheless, that no one can 
promise that he will never fall away from the truth. 
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As this chapter is so difficult and its full solution 
80 desirable, I add the following acute observations 
from the notes of Dickson, a learned Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow, upwards of 
two centuries ago. 

The Summe of Chap VI. 

Therefore, albeit you be rude, yet presupposing you are so 
setled in the grounds of Faith, Repentance, Baptisme, &c. that 
you shall not renounce them again, I will lead you on a little 
farther, if God please, vers. 1, 2, 3, For, if after clear conviction 
of the truth, a man voluntarily revolt, and fall away, from the 
grounds of true Religion, there is neither repentance, nor mercy, 
for such a man ; because he, maliciously, doth what he can, to 
put Christ to as great a shame, as those who first crucified him, 
vers. 4, 5, 6. And, as God blesseth those who bring forth fruits 
by his manuring of them, vers. 7. So is it justice, that he curse 
such as grow worse after manuring, vers. 8. But I hope better 
of you, vers. 9. As the fruits of your faith give me warrant, 
vers. 10. Only that you may be more and more assured, con- 
tinue diligent, vers. 11. And follow the example of the faithfull 
before you; in hope of the inheritance, vers. 12. For, the 
promise made to Abraham, and the faithfull his children, is 
very sure, confirmed by an oath, vers. 13, 14. And Abraham 
at last obtained it, vers. 15. For, as an oath endeth strife among 
men, vers. 16. So, to end our strife with God, in misbelieving 
of him, he sware the promise to Abraham, and to his seed, 
vers. 17. That upon so solid grounds, as are Gods Promise, and 
Oods Oath, we might have comfort, who have fled to Christ, and 
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hope for his help, vers. 18. Which hope, is as an anchor, which 
will not suffer us to be driven from Heaven, where Christ is 
established Etemall Priest, after the order of Melchisedech, 
vers. 19, 20. 

The Doctrine of Chap, VI. 

Vers. 1. "Therefore, leaving the Principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, let us goe on, unto Perfection; not laying againe 
the foundation of repentance fi?om dead works, and of faith 
towards Qod." 

1. From the reproofe of their dullnesse, he draweth an ex- 
hortation, to amend their pace, and goe forwards. Which 
teacheth us, that the conscience of our by-gone slips, and sloath- 
fulness, should be a sharp spur, to drive us to a swifter pace, for 
overtaking of our Task. 

2. He calleth the Principles of Religion, the Principles of the 
Doctrine of Christi 

Then, 1. The doctrine of Christ is the summe of Religion. 
He that hath learned Christ well, hath learned all. 2. Nothing 
to be taught in Christs house, but his doctrine, which commeth 
from him, and tendeth to him. 

3. He leaveth the Principles, and goeth on to perfection. 
Then, 1. There are two parts of Christian doctrine : one, of the 
Principles of Religion; another, of the perfection thereof. 
2. The principles must first be learned, and the foundation 
laid. 3. When people have learned the principles, their 
Teachers must advance them farther, towards perfection. 

4. He saith, he will not lay again the foundation : presupposing 
it is so laid, as it needeth not to be laid again. Or, if they 
make Apostasie after once laying, cannot be laid the second 
time. 

Then, The grounds of Religion must be so solidly learned, as 
they may well be bettered afterwards, by addition of farther 
knowledge; but never raised again: and must be so soundly 
believed, as they never be renounced again. 

5. He reckoneth a number of fundamentall points of Doc- 
trine : and, first, of repentance from dead works : so he calleth 
our works before conversion. 

Then, 1. It is a main point of the Cateclii&me,to'\)^\^'^^^^ 
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ikll our works before repentance, and conyersionj are but dead 
works : that is, sins making us lyable to death. 2. If repent- 
«noe be not learned from these works, the rest of the building 
wanteth so much of the foundation. 

6. In joyning the Doctrine of faith, as the next point, he 
;giveth us to understand, That it is as necessary a ground of 
Religion, to teach a penitent to believe in God, as to teach the 
believer to repent. 

Yers. 2. Of the doctrine of Baptismes ; and, of laying on of 
hands ; and, of resurrection of the dead ; and> of etemall judg- 
ment. 

1. The Doctrine of Baptismes, in the plurall ntmiber, he 
maketh a third fundamentall doctrine : and so maketh it neces- 
4Mry, That the significations of Baptisme be taught, that the 
people may learn to put di£ference betwixt outward baptisme by 
the Minister, which an hypocrite may have> and the inward 
baptisme by the spirit, which Christ bestoweth upon his own 
Elect ; and, that they be instructed in the nature of this Sacra- 
ment^ and the signification thereof : yea, and of the baptisme of 
suffering affliction for the Gospel, whereunto the outward Sacra- 
ment of baptisme obligeth. 

2. The fourth fundamentall point of the doctrine of the 
Catechisme, he maketh the doctrine of the laying on of hands. 
Now, hands were in a speciall manner imposed : First, in the 
bestowing of spirituall and miraculous gifts, for the confirmation 
of new converts in the primitive Church, Acts 8. 17. 18. Which 
•endured untill christian Religion was sufficiently confirmed unto 
the world to be divine. Next, imposition of hands was used in 
the ordination of Office-bearers in the Church, both extraor- 
dinary, and ordinary, 1 Tim^ 4. 14. Acts 6. 6. 

Then, in the Apostles estimation, it is necessary for grounding 
of people in Religion, that they be instructed, not only how the 
Lord founded the Christian Religion, and confirmed it by extra- 
ordinary gifts of the holy Spirit, in the primitive Church : But 
also what Offices, and Office-bearers he hath ordained for ordinary 
edification, and ruling, and maintaining of his Church, unto the 
end of the world : that they may acknowledge such as are sent 
of God, and submit themselvs unto them. 

3. The doctrine of resurrection of the dead, he maketh the 
£ft point of the Catechisme : and of the last judgment^ the nxt. 
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Under wliich sizt, the summe of Christian Religion may b» 
comprized ; and in this order wherein they are set down, may 
be beat learned, beleeved, and made use of. 
Vers. 8. And this will we doe, if Qod permit 
By this manner of speech, if Qod perimit, he teacheth ub, 
1. That a Preachers endeavour to instruct a people, can have 
no success except God make way unto him, and concur with 
him. 2. That he who is busied in the most necessary part of 
Gods service, suppose it were in writing Scripture, or in ordinary 
preaching, and writing ; must do it with submission to God, to> 
be stopped in the midst of his work, and cut short ; yea, and 
that in the midst of a meditated speech, if it so please GK>d. 

Vers. 4. For, it is impossible for those who were once en- 

lightned, and have tasted of the Heavenly gift, and wee» 

made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
Vers. 5. And have tasted the good word of God, and th» 

powers of the world to come ; 
Yen. 6. If they shall fall away, to renew them againe imto 

repentance: seeing they crucifie, to [themselves, the Sonne of 

God afresh, and put him to an open shame. 

1. Minding to stirre them up to make progresse in knowledge' 
h« setteth before them the danger of Apostasie. 

Then, 1. He presupposeth, except they study to make pro- 
grqajB, they shall go backwards : and that going backwards, 
teodeth to apostasie : and that voluntary, and compleat apos- 
taaie from known truth, doth harden the heart from repentance, 
and cutteth off a man from mercy. 2. He accounteth our 
natarall security so great, that there is need of most fearfull 
threatnings, to awake us out of it. 3. That the only way to be 
fre^ from apostasie, is to be aymiug at a progresse. 

Next, obperve, 1. That he doth not speak here of every sin 
a^aiiist knowledge, albeit indeed those be fearfull and dangerous; 
but of Apostasie from Religion, and the Doctrine of Christ. 
2. Not of the Apostasie of Ignorants, who never were in* 
formed in the matter of Religion ; but lightly came, and lightly 
went away : (albeit the shame done to Christ by them, is great 
and grievous :} but, of such who after illumination, and feeling 
somewhat of the power of the truth, doe revolt. 8. He «^ 
not here of Apoataaie of infirmity, for feaxe, in. &t oi ^ 
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or hasty passage of ones life : But, of a yoluDtary, and deli- 
berate falling awaj after cleare conviction of the truth. This is 
that sin against the holy Ghost which here he speaketh of. 

4. He doth not presuppose here, that an elect child of God, and 
renewed, may fall into this sin : But, that a Professor, and some 
in the visible Church, may fall away and dye in this sin. (Now, 
a Professor may be endued with many gifts, and yet be a tem- 
porizer, and remain unrenewed inwardly, and so may possibly 
fall into this 111.) And therfore every Professor should be the 
more circumspect, because of the possibility of some mens 
Apostasie, and the more diligent to attain to that faith which 
purifieth the heart, and worketh by love, which faileth not. 

5. In telling what is the danger of a professors Apostasie, the 
Apostle mindeth not to weaken any mans faith or to discourage 
him from progresse making : But, by the contrary, his intention 
is, that men strengthen themselves so much the more in the 
faith. And therefore such as have felt no more in their own 
estimation, but these tastiugs, should be so farre from discourage- 
ment, and fainting, that rather they must look to a necessity 
laid upon them, to make progresse in faith, and the fruits 
thereof, and to draw neere to God, who can preserve them from 
falling away. 

But because some doe trouble themselves, and other some doe 
harden themselves in error, by this place, (as our intended bre- 
vity will su£fer) let us study to give some light to both. Com- 
pare this place with verse 9, 10, &c. of this Chapter, to the end. 
First, in these verses, the 4. 5. and 6. he is speaking of Pro- 
fessors in generall, conditionally. But verse 9. 10, &c. he is 
Speaking to the true Believers amongst these Hebrewes, par- 
ticularly. 

2. Here in these verses are glorious gifts. Illumination, and 
tasting of spirituall things: There in those verses, is Faith, 
working by love, to the glory of Jesus, and Weal of his Saints. 

3. Here are men enrolled amongst Christians, so holden, and 
esteemed, both of themselves and others : There are sensible 
soules, in the feeling of sin, and feare of wrath, and hope of 
Mercy, flying to Jesus as to a Refuge, and casting the anchor of 
their tossed souls within the veil, where Jesus is in Heaven. 

4. Here men receiving from the holy Ghost good things : there 
men recdving from him, beside theae good tlmig«^ better,thingB 
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also. 5. Here things glorious indeed, yet not alwayes accom- 
panying salvation; but in some going before saving grace; in 
others, possibly alone, without saving grace: But there are 
saving graces alwayes joyned with salvation. 6. Here in these 
verses the Apostle is not confident, but such as have received 
these things here mentioned, may fall away, except they goe 
forward, and study to make progresse. But there, in those 
verses, the Apostle is perswaded, that they shall not fall away, but 
be saved ; and thereupon encourageth them to goe forwards. 

From this Comparison it is cleare then, 

1. That there is a possibility of the Apostasie of Professors, 
and ritular Saints, but not of the Apostasie of renewed soules, 
and true Christians, true Saints. 2. There is a ground of feare 
from thes^ words, to such as are secure, and puffed up with the 
conceit of their spirituall gifts, but not of those who in feare 
are fled to Christ. 8. That in this place camall confidence 
onely is shaken in such, who as if they had done well enough, 
study not to make progresse : but faith no wayes weakned in 
such, who still study to advance, and make more and more pro- 
gress. 4. That here fruitless light, and fruitless feeling, is 
called in question ; but not faith, and laborious love, bringing 
put fruits to Christs glory, and good of his Saints. 

Again, from this Comparison it is evident. 

That the holy Ghost is Author, both of these common spi- 
rituall gifts, and of these speciall saving graces also. Of these 
common gifts he is Author, as dwelling amongst Professors, and 
distributing good things unto all Professors that are in the 
visible, house of his Church. But he is Author of those saving 
graces, as dwelling in true Professors, who are his own house : 
bringing with himselfe better things than these gifts, and salva- 
tion also unto them infallibly. 

Thirdly, from this Comparison it is cleare, 

1. That there are some Converts, extemall from the world, 
to the Church, who yet stick in their naturals, and are not in 
the sense of sinne, fled imto Christ for refuge, nor converted 
from nature to saving grace ; to whom the Apostle will not deny 
room in the Church, if they will study to make progresse. And, 
2. That illumination, and tasting of Spirituall things, may be 
given as well to such, wh<> are not renewed in their heart, as 
xmto souBd Converts. 
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For, 1. The natunill man maj be oonvineed, that the Chnreh 
18 a blessed Society, and joyn himselfe unto it^ 2. Yea, chaDge 
his outward coaversation, and cast off his pollutions which are 
in the world through lust, iind take himselfe to be ruled out- 
wardly by Christo Discipline, and call him LORD, LORD. 3. 
And be so blamelesse before men^ that he may looke with his 
Lamp like a wise Virgine, waiting for the wedding, and yet be a 
gracelesse foole inwardly. 4. Yea, he may be illuminated, not 
onely by learning the literall knowledge df the Qospel, as men 
doe their Philosophy ; but also may be illuminated supematu- 
rally, with an in-sight in many profound things in the Scripture. 
For supernaturall gifts may be in a Naturall and unrenewed Man, 
so aa hee may say to CHRIST, I have prophesied in thy Name, 
and yet be unrenewed in Christe eatimation. 5. He may taste 
of the heavenly Gift, partly by historicall beleeying the truth of 
the Gospel, partly by contemplation of the truth credited. 
Now, historicall faith, is a taste of that heavenly gift of justify- 
ing faith ; because it is a good degree towards it : and contem- 
plation of this truth, bringeth a taste of the thing credited ; and 
so of the heavenly Gift revealed in the GospeL For, the con- 
templation of every truth, bringeth wiUi it, naturally, a delecta- 
tion, such as Philosophers doe finde in their studies. And the 
more eminent the truth be, no wonder the delectation be the 
greater. For, many heard Christs gracious Sermons, and won- 
dered, and beleeved his words to be true : but Christ did not 
commit himselfe unto them ; for he knew what was in them. 
6. He may be made partaker of the Holy Ghost, and have his 
share of Church gifts, distributed by the Holy Ghost ; so as he 
can, from the light which the Holy Ghost giveth him, answer 
other mens doubts, comfort the feeble minded, and edifie others 
in their faith, by his speeches ; yea, have the gift of expressing 
his brain light, both in conference to men, and in formall prayer 
to God, if he be a private man only : and if he be in publicke 
office, may have the gift of formall preaching, and praying in 
publike : yea, in those dayes of the Apostle, might have had the 
extraordinary gifts. of Tongues, Prophesiing; and Miracles work- 
ing. Therefore, saith Christ, Many will say to me in that day. 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy Name ? and in thy 
Name have cast out Devils ? and in thy Name done many won- 
derfal works i To whom Christ will answer, I never knew you : 
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Depart from me, je that work iniquity. Mat. 7. 22, 23. Now, 
thiB knowledge, convincing light, and gifts of utterance, &c. are 
from the Holy Ghost ; or else, how could such Apostates, as 
here are described, sin against the Holy Ghost ? 7. He may 
taste of the good Word of God : that is, finde sweetnes in the 
Doctrine of the Gospel, and be convinced of the Goodnesse and 
Mercy of Gk>d towards sinners, shining therein : yea, and by be- 
holding the possibility of his own salvation, upon this condition. 
If he will sell all, and buy the Pearle, he may taste of Gods Mer- 
chandise, in the blocking for them ; beside all the false joyes, 
and delusions, which he may get by presuming of the certainty 
of his owne salvation : and yet, in the meane time, as a foole, will 
not lay downe the price; will not renounce his earthly, and 
beastly a£fections ; will not deny himselfe, and his own corrup- 
tions : The care of this world, and the deceitf ulnesse of Riches, 
choaking the fruits of the Word heard, as they who receive the 
seed amongst thomes. Wherefore, in time of persecution for 
the Word, he may by and by be oflTendfed, and quit the Truth, 
albeit with the stony hearted hearers, in time of prosperity, he 
heard the Word, and anon, with joy, received it. Mat. 18. 20, 
21, 22. 8. Lastly, he may taste of the power of the world to 
come : that is, in contemplation of the Blessednesse promised to 
the Saints in Heaven, be taken with admiration of it, yea, and 
have a naturall desire of it, as Balaam did, when upon such a 
speculation, he did wish to die the death of the Righteous, and 
to have his last end as his : and yet love the wages of Iniquity 
so well, as he forsook not his covetuousnesse, for all his wish of 
Heaven. In a word, It is possible, that a man impenitent, and 
unrenewed in his heart, may be a glorious Professour, for his 
outward behaviour, and have faire gifts ; and yet make Apostasie 
. from the truth, when he getteth a fit Temptation : or else, how 
should it be possible, that the Devill should make glorious Pro- 
fesaours, and Churchmen, in all Ages, Apostates, Persecuters, 
Betrayers of the Truth to the Adversary, Under-miners of the 
Church of Christ; Except they, under all their show, did lodge 
in their heart, the love of Money, and worldly Riches, more than 
the love of Heaven? the love of the praise of men, rather than 
God's Approbation ? thelust of their fleshly ease, and pleasure, 
more than the pleasure of God ? the fleshly fear of those that can 
kill the Body, more than of God, who can caat Yto^ ^oxii ^lOk^ 
VOL. XL L 
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Body into Hell ? And, therefore, no wonder, if for satisfaction 
of their Ambition, Ayarice, Lusts, and earthly Affections, they 
become ready to sell Christ, and His Truth, and His Church, and 
their Country, and All, when they find their Merchant, and the 
belooved Price offered unto them. 

4. Observe here; How glorious soever these Illuminations, 
and Gifts, and Tastings seem, yet there is no farther here granted, 
but Tastings, to such rotten Professours. That which they get, 
is either only in the Brain, by Knowledge ; or, if there be any 
Feelings, they are but fleeting Motions, flowing from temporary 
grounds, which proceed not from any Spirituall life in the man, 
nor from a root in himself; that is, not from the Spirit dwelling 
in him. Such feelings do neither foster, nor strengthen him, 
for any Spirituall Obedience ; but vanish, without changing the 
heart. It is true, all that the Gk>dly get, in comparison of what 
he shall get, is but Tastings : Tet, in comparison of these fruit- 
lesse takings of the unsound Professours, that which he getteth, 
is true Eating, and Drinking, a reall Feeding ; holding his sonl 
in life, and enabling him to work the works of God ; to mortifie 
his Lusts, and serve God in his spirit. 

5. Observe, That here he doth not challenge those who have 
felt these tastings, for unsound, nor threaten them, if they hold 
on, and make progresse. Then, 1. The having of illumination, 
and spirituall gifts, and tastings of heavenly things, is not to 
be lightly esteemed of; but accounted as steps, and degrees, 
unto a farther progress : wherefore, as it is possible some 
fall away, so is it a piece of advancement, to encourage meu 
to go on, that they fall not away. 2. There is no danger 
in having this illumination, or these light tastings : But aU 
the hazard is, to rest upon them, and not to tend towards 
perfection ; or, to fall away after receiving so much encourage* 
ment. 8. And therefore, we must not rest on illumination, 
or common gifts, how glorious soever; nor tastings, and 
feelings, how sweet soever: but seek still into a more neer 
communion with Christ, and still more to mortifie our lusts, 
and still to abound in the fruits of love to Christ, and his 
Church. 

Vers. 6. If they shall fall away, to renew them agame unto 
Repentance; seeing they crucifie to themselves the Son of 
Ood afresh, and put him to an open diame. 
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1. He saith not, It is impossible they should be sayed ; but, 
that they shall be renewed by repentance. 

Then, Apostates salvation is not impossible^ but because their 
repentance is impossible : and where repentance is, there is no 
impossibility of salvation ; but a certainty of salvation rather. 
For, he that giveth the repentance, he declareth his purpose, to 
give remission also. 

2. He giveth a reason why they cannot get repentance ; be- 
cause they maliciously renounce Christ, and crucifie him afresh 
unto themselves. That is, they draw on the guiltinesse his 
enemies who crucified him did lye under, by Apostasie, allowing 
their crucifying of him. 

Then, 1. An apostate from Christs doctrine, doth Christ as 
open shame as he can ; and saith in efifect of Christ, that his 
doctrine is false, and not to be maintained. 2. An apostate 
ailoweth Judas, and the Jewes, for crucifying of Christ ; and 
accoonteth Christ no more worthy, than so to be dealt withall. 
3. Renouncing of Christ, maketh repentance impossible : For, 
he is a Prince, to give repentance unto IsraeL And therefore, 
he who will not quit Christ, nor his true doctrine, is not debarred 
from having repentance, nor from salvation. 

Vers. 7. For the earth, which drinketh in the rain that 
commeth oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs, meet for tbem 
by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God. 
Vers. 8. But that which beareth thorns and briers, is rejected, 
and IB nigh unto cursing ; whose end is to be burned. 
He giveth a reason of the punishment of Apostates, from the 
lease, to the more, tinder a similitude from land-labouring, thus : 
As Qod blesseth such men, who, after pains taken on them» 
bring forth the fruits of good works ;^ So doth he curse those, 
who, after paines taken on them, doe bring forth but evill workes. 
And if it be but equity, that God curse professors, who bring 
forth but evill fruits in their life ; Much more equity he should 
corse apostates, who professe open hostility against him. 

The Similitude sheweth, 1. That men are like unmanured land, 
before they be brought within the Church : but after they are 
made partakers of the Gospel, then are they like manured land 
within hedges, Gods husbandry. 2. That such as begin to 
bring for^ fruits worthy o£ repentance, Qod \>Wa^\^, «.tA 
l2 
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makeih more fruitfall. 3. That the means of grace under tbe 
QoBpel, are to oar souls as rain, and labouring, and other hus- 
bandry is to the ground. 

Vers. 8. But that which beareth thorns and briers, is rejected, 
and is nigh imto cursing ; whose end is to be burned. 
The Similitude sheweth, 1. That a man maj perish, for not 
bringing forth the fruits of the Gospel, albeit he fall not into 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. 2. That there is a great reason 
why God should cast away a man, who amendeth not his life by 
the Gospel, as that an husbandman should give over labouring of 
a piece of eyill ground. 3. And by this means also sheweth, that 
Gods most severe judgments, have all of them most equitable 
reasons. 4. That there is a necessity of bringing forth the fruits 
of well-doing, if a man would be free of the curse, either of 
apostates, or of the barren land. 

Vers. 9. But beloved, we are perswaded better things of you, 
and things that accompany salvation, though we thus speak. 

1. He mitigateth his threatning of them, for feare of hurting 
their faith : Beloved, saith he, we are perswaded better things 
of you, though we thus speak. Then, 1. A Preacher may 
threaten fearfully those of whom he hath good hopes ; yet 
with prudency, lest he harm them. 2. And people threatned, 
must beware of weakning their own faith : knowing, that 
threatnings are not used to weaken faith; but to put away 
security, and sloathfulness. 

2. He taketh his assurance of them, from such things a> 
accompany salvation. 

Then, In the fruits of faith, there are marks, and evidences c 
a man's salvation to be found, which may give a charitable pe 
swasion of their blessed estate, to such as know them. 

Vers. 10. For, God is not unrighteous, to forget your worke a 
labour of love which you have shewed towards his name, 
that yee have ministered to the Saints, and doe minister. 

1. The reason of his good hopes of them, is their by-gone, 
present fruits of love towards Christs name, and his Saints. 

Then, 1. the works of love, done for the glory of Christ, < 
his Saints for Christs sake, from time to time, as God gf 
oocaaion, are evident marks of a mans salvation; and.more 
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tokens of saving grace giyen, than iUumination and tastings, 
spoken of before. 2. No love is to be reckoned for love, but 
working love. 8. No works are right works^ which flow not 
from love to Christ. 

2. Of such works he saith, that God is not unrighteous to for- 
get them : and so proveth their salvation, because such fruits 
accompany salvation. 

Then, 1. With the grace of laborious love towards Christs 
name^ the grace of salvation doth go in company. 2. Justice 
doth agree with grace in the reward of well-doing ; because the 
reward is graciously promised ; and righteousness maketh pro- 
mises to be performed. 8. The man that loveth Christ in deed, 
and in truth, hath that which is most terrible in Ood, for the 
pawn of his salvation ; even his Justice. 

3. These are they whom he reproved for weaknesse of know- 
ledge, chap. 5. vers. 12, whom now he commendeth for their 
good affection, and fruits. 

Then, 1. Mean knowledge, if it be sanctified, and sound, will be 
fniitfull in the works of love. 2. This vertue of love is no 
excuse for sloathfuU following of the means of knowledg : we 
must grow in love, and grow in knowledg also. 

Vers. 11. And we desire, that every one of you doe shew the 
same diligence, to the full assurance of hope, unto the end. 

1. He exhorteth to continue diligent unto the end. Then, 1. 
The diligent have need of exhortation to go on. 2. Exhortation 
to perseverance, importeth not suspition of falling away ; but 
aerveth to farther perseverance rather. 8. No other Tearm-day 
is set to our diligence, but the end. No licence to slack, or give 
over. 

2. The end of their going on in diligence, is their full assu- 
rance of hope. 

Then, 1. Whatsoever measure of assurance men have, they 
may yet obtain a fuller measure of it. Still we must study to 
grow. 2. Constant diligence in the works of love, is the ready 
mean to foster and augment our assurance. 8. Christian hope 
is not a conjecture, or probability, but an assurance. 

Vers. 12. That ye be not sloathfull : but foUo'Wera of t\i^m,^\iO 
through huth and patience inherito the promiBea. 
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1. He setteth the example of the Fathers before them, t< 
be imitated. 

Then, 1. So many examples as we have in Scripture, of th 
godly ^one before, as many leaders and encouragers must w* 
reckon our selves to haye. 2 The painfull, and not the sloath 
full, are the true imitators of allowed examples. 8. In the wa; 
to heaven, there are many things befalling us, which make it un 
likely we shall come there : for which cause, there is need o 
faith. 4. A time must intervene, and troubles also, ere Heavei 
be possessed : There is, therefone, need of Patience also. 

2. They inherite the promise, saith he. 

Then, 1. The most patient and painfull servants of Qod, ge 
not Heaven by merit, but by inheritance. 2. They get no 
Heaven by merit ; but by promise. Now, the promise is o 
Grace. 

Vers. 13. For, yhen God made promise to Abraham, because h< 
could sweare by no greater, he sware by himself ; 

Vers. 14. Saying, Surely, blessing, I vnll blesse thee ; and, mul 
tiplying, I will multiply thee. 

Vers 15. And so after he had patiently endured, he obtaine< 
the promise. 

1. For many examples, he bringeth one of Father Abrahan 
from Genes. 22, vers. 16, 17, and maketh use of it by applica 
tion. 

Then, because we cannot have all examples at once before oui 
eyeS) we shall doe well, for severall duties, to have some selec 
examples singled out, for our own more ready use. 

2. He doth not bring forth all Abrahams virtues, but such as 
made for his purpose. 

Then, When fit examples are found out, those points whid 
most serve for our edification, must be most in our eyes. 

3. He marketh, first, the promise made : next, the confirma 
tion of it by an oath : then, the fast and constant hold laid oi 
it by Abraham : last, the fruit of the holding fast ; He obtaiaec 
the promise. Then, 1. In the example of believers, the natun 
of the promise, and how they came by it, must especially b< 
marked, for helping of our faith. 2. Preachers have Pauls ex 
ample here, how to handle a Text. 

4. He setteth Abraham's obtaining, for a pawn of theii 
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obtaining; albeit be knew their faith should be weaker, in 
degree, than Abrahams. 

Then, In making use of examples, it must be held for a 
ground, that the honest and upright imitators, albeit weak, 
shall find the same successe that the stronger, gone before them, 
have found. 

Verse 16. For, men, verily, swear by the greater : and an oath 
for confirmation, is to them an end of all strife. 

1. The Apostle being about to comment upon this oath, first, 
he sheweth the end of an oath amongst men, vers. 16, and then, 
the use of the oath made to Abraham thereafter. 1. Men swear 
by a greater, saith he, that the authority of him by whom they 
swear, may ratifie the oath, one way, or other. But God hath 
not a greater : and therefore, himself, and all his, is laid in 
pawn, to make his oath good. 2. He who is the greatest, and 
giYeth authority, and weight, to all oathes among men, must be 
esteemed worthy to give weight, and authoritie, to his^' owne 
oath. This is the Force of his reasoning. 

2. The end of an oath is to end controversie. Then, this 
similitude importeth, that as long as we are in misbelief, there 
is a controversie betwixt God and us : we testifying that we are 
in suspition of his good afiection towards us, and of his promise 
keeping unto us : and God is ofiended with us, for our wicked 
thoughts, entertained of him. 

3. Gk>d hath swome his promise to us, to take away the Con- 
troversie. 

Then, 1. A man could condescend no farther, to give his party 
satisfaction, than God hath condiscended to satisfie us. 2. Ex- 
cept we will deny God the honour, which we cannot deny unto 
an honest man, we must beleeve the sworn Covenant of God, 
and particular articles thereof. 8. Except we beleeve, the con- 
trorersie remaineth : yea, and is doubled, after the oath. 

Verse 17. Wherein God, willing more aboundantly to shew unto 
the Heires of Promise, the immutability of His Counsell, 
confirmed it by an Oath. 

1. One of the ends of Gods swearing to Abraham, is the Con. 
firmation of the Faithful!, as the Heires of Promise, concerning 
the unchangeablenesse of Gods Counsell, in making ^iJafe'StOTC^afe* 
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Then, Everj Believer hath the same ground of Certainty with 
Abraham; feeling the Oath sworn to Abraham, is sworn for 
their Confirmation. 

2. He calleth Believers by Isaaks stile, Heires of the Promise. 
Then, Believers are all reckoned by God, as so many Isaaks, 

and intituled with Isaak, to be Heirs of Abraham with him, 
and Heirs of the Gk>od promised to him, and Heirs begotten 
by the force of Gods Promise, and Word, and not by the force 
of nature. 

And certainly, albeit the Law serve for a Preparation, yet it is 
the Gospel, and the Word of Promise, which pulleth in the 
heart of man to God, in love, as a reconciled Father, and con- 
verteth him. Wherefore, even because of the Beleevers beget- 
ting to God, by the immortall Seed of the Word of Promise, he 
may be called the Heir of Promise also. 

3. By the Oath God declareth himselfe willing to shew the 
immutability of his Counsell, concerning the Salvation of 
Beleevers. 

Then, 1. As many as believe in Jesus, and are begotten by 
the Promise, are fore-ordained, in Gods Oounsell, for Salvation. 
2. The Purpose and Counsell of God, concerning such mens 
Salvation, is immutable. 3. God will have Beleevers knowing 
this His Counsell, concerning themselves, and their Salvation, 
and assured of the immutability thereof. 5. He will have the 
sworn Promise made to Abraham, and his Seed, serving in par- 
ticular, to the Heirs of Promise, or Believers, to make evident 
this His Counsell to them in particular, as well as to Abraham, 
because He sware to Abraham, to shew them this His Purpose. 

4. By the oath he saith, God is willing more aboundantly, to 
shew the immutability of his Counsell. 

Then, 1. Till the immutability of the Lords Counsell, con- 
cerning our Salvation, be laid hold upon. Faith cannot be stea^- 
fast, as the Lord would have it. 2. God is willing, that we 
should look in upon his Counsell, by the Eye of Faith, and read 
our Names written in Heaven, in His Decree : and so be made 
sure. 3. The Promise of Salvation, or of the Blessing to Be- 
lievers, is of itself sufficient enough for Assurance, albeit it were 
not sworn : and the Oath is added, not of necessity, for any 
weaknes of the truth of the Promise, but out of super-aboundant 
g^ood will, to have us made sure. 4. It behooveth to be moat 
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pleasant to Qod, that Believers have full assurance of Faith, and 
orercome all doubting ; seeing He sweareth the Promise, only 
for this end. 

Vers. 18. That by two immutable things, in the which it was 
impossible for God to lye, we might have a strong Consola- 
tion, who have fled for refuge, to lay hold upon the Hope set 
before us. 

Another end of the Oath, is. That with assurance the Beleever 
may have strong Consolation, upon solid grounds. 

1. But how describeth he the Beleevers, to whom this Com« 
fort is allowed ? We, saith he, who have fled for refuge, to lay 
hold upon the Hope set before us. That is, We, who to flee from 
deserved wrath, have taken our course towards Jesus ; in hope 
to get the Salvation offered unto us in Him. Fleeing for refuge, 
a similitude, whether from nature, or from the ordinance of 
Moses Law, Numb. 35. ver. 6. Giveth us to understand, 1. 
That every true Believer, of necessity, must be sensible of his 
own sins, and the deserved Wrath of God persuing him for sin. 
2. Must have this estimation of Jesus, That He is both a ready, 
and sufficiently strong Refuge, to save a man from Sin and 
Wrath, when he runneth towards Him. 8. That in this sense 
of Sin, and Wrath, and good estimation of Christ, he set hia 
Face towards Him only : avoiding all by-wayes, leading else- 
where, than to this Refuge ; and running for death and life, to 
be found in Him. 

2. Again, while he saith, To lay hold upon the Hope set 
before us, he giveth us to underatand, 1. That in Christ, our 
Refuge, not only is there deliverance from persuing Wrath ; but 
also Etemall Life to be found, as is set before us in the 
Gbspel. 2. That the Believer must have Hope, to obtain this 
Offer. 8. And, as he is driven, by Fear of the Law, unto Christ ; 
So must he also be drawn, and allured, by this Salvation set 
before him; griping undeserved Grace, as well as fleeing de- 
served Wrath. 

8. While he describeth the Beleever, after this manner, as the 
man to whom all these things appertain, he teacheth us. 

That, Whosoever findeth himself in any truth, to be such a 
one as is here described, so driven, and so drawn to Christy flee- 
ing from Sin and Wrath, and running on to C\ixia\>/\Q.'&\\ii^citA 
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to be saved ; may be well aesured, he is a man endued with 
saving Faith, One of Abrahams Children, An Heir of Promise, 
One of the society of the Saints, and fellowship of the Apostles ; 
whom the Apostle here taketh in with himselfe, in this Text ; 
A Man in Qods Counsell, Fore-known, Elected, Predestinated : 
A Man to whom Qod intended both to speak and swear, in 
Abrahams person : to whom God alloweth both strong Consola- 
tion here, and the Possession hereafter of whatsoever is set 
before him, in the offer of the Go^eL 

4. The end of the Oath; That we might have strong Consola- 
tion, by two immutable things, (that is Gods Promise, and Gods 
Oath) in which it is impossible that God should lie. 

Then, 1. The Consolation which God alloweth upon the 
Faithfull, is strong, able to overcome the Challenge of Sin, fear 
of Judgement, Death, and Hell, and feeling or fearing of any 
misery whatsoever. Other consolations are but weak, in com- 
parison hereof, and can overcome none of these. 2. God hath 
laid immutable Grounds for this Consolation; His unchangeable 
Promise, and His uncbangeable Oath. 3. God cannot lye, nor 
deceive, whether He say, or swear. 4. His nature maketh this 
impossibility of lying, and immutability in promising, and swear- 
ing. 5. God alloweth this strong Consolation, to come by 
Faiths resting on these two immutable things. His Promise, and 
Oath. So that the lesse a man apprehend the grounds of his 
Faith to be solid, the lesse he shall be comforted : and the more 
he apply the Promise to himself, and apprehend the unchange- 
ableness of the Promise and Oath of God, the more strong shall 
his Consolation be. 

Vers. 19. Which Hope we have as an Anchor of the Soul, both 

sure, and steadfast ; and, which entereth into that within the 

VaU. 

Vers. 20. Whither the Fore-runner is for us entered; even 

Jesus : made an High-Priest for ever, after the Order of Mel- 

chisedek. ^ 

1. He hath told the solidity of the ground whereupon the Be- 

leever doth rest : and now he sheweth the stability of the gripe 

which the Beleever taketh of these grounds, in the similitude of 

the gripe which a Ships Anchor taketh, being cast on good 

ground. Id the former Verse, by Hope, was meant the thing 
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lioped for, and laid hold on by Hope. In the Relative, which, 
in this Verse, he understandeth the Hope which doth lay hold. 
In the similitude of an Anchor cast out of a Ship, He giveth us 
to understand, 1. That albeit we have not gotten full Posses- 
sion of the Promises in this life, yet we get a gripe of them, by 
Faith and Hope. 2. That Hopes gripe is not a slender imagina- 
tion ; but solid, and strong, like the gripe of an Anchor. 8. 
That the Believer is not exempted from some tossing of Trouble, 
and Temptations, while he is in this World; yea, subject rather, 
to the same, as a Ship upon the Sea. 4. That whatsoever toss- 
ing there be, yet all is safe : The Souls Anchor is cast within 
the Heaven : The Soul is sure. 

2. He giveth the Anchor all good properties : It is weighty, 
solid, and firme : It will not drive, nor bow, nor breake, it is so 
sure and stedfast. Again, it is sharp and piercing : it is entred 
into that within the veile, that is, into Heaven, represented by 
the Sanctuary beyond the veile. And so the ground is good, as 
well as the Anchor to hold all fast. 

Vers. 20. Whither the Fore-runner is for us entred; Even 
Jesus, made an High Priest for ever, after the Order of Mel- 
chisedek. 

He commendeth our Anchor-ground for this, that Christ is 
there, where our Anchor is cast, as our Fore-runner. In conti- 
nuing the Comparison, and calling Christ our Fore-runner, he 
bringeth to minde, 

1. Christ being once in the Ship of the Militant Church, tossed 
and tempted as others, albeit without sin : 2. That he is now 
gone a-shore to heaven, where the ship of the Church is seek- 
ing to land. 3. That his going a-shore is as our Fore-runner : 
and so his landing is an evidence of our landing also, who are to 
follow after him. 4. That his going before, is to make easie 
our Entry. He is Fore-runner for us for our behoofe, to pre- 
pare a place for us. 6". That our Anchor is where Christ is, and 
so must be the surer, for his being there, to hold all fast, till 
he draw the Ship to the Shore. 

2. Christ is entered into heaven, and made an High Priest for 
ever. 

Then, 1. CHRIST in Heaven is invested in an office for us. 
2. His Office is the High-Priesthood : The TrwWi wA ^\sJci^\«QS» 
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of the Typicall Priesthood. 8. His Office is for eyer : and so for 
the benefit of all Ages t that we now; as well as others before us, 
may have the benefit of his intercession. 

3. He is said to be made an High-Priest after his entry in 
heaven. Then ; albeit Christ was Priest for his Church from the 
beginning, yet was it never so declared, as after his Ascension, 
when he sent down blessings sensibly upon his Church : since 
which time he doth so still. 



EXPLANATIONS OF HEBREWS VL 



The following are admirable remarks, from a very 
scarce work on the Hebrews, by the Rev. Robert 
Duncan, parish minister of Tillycultry in 1731 : — 

The doctrines of our religion are not all of equal plainness ; 
some are easy to be understood by ordinary capacities, and those 
who are but little versant in spiritual things may soon come to 
understand them : but these are only the first principles, and 
the foundation on which iuany sublime and great truths are 
built, which require a great attention and application of mind, 
in order to form any notions of them. The knowledge of the 
principles leads the Christian to the knowledge of the sublimer 
mysteries, and prepares the mind for the receiving and \mder- 
standing them. Now, as these higher doctrines tend to the per- 
fection and increase of religion in the soul, it is a heinous sin, 
and an argument of unaccountable sloth and negligence, to 
neglect and contemn them, while we content ourselves with 
those truths which give us less pain to comprehend them. Now 
this was the sin of the Hebrews, as we have seen in the end of 
the former chapter : nay, so great was their sloth and dulness, 
that the holy penman did not think it proper to enter upon the 
comparison of the priesthood of Melchisedec with that of our 
Lord, until he had first cautioned them against this unhappy 
temper, and roused them to another mind. 

In the end of the former chapter he opened their case, and 
described the fault they laboured under. He begins this by 
telling them that he was to treat of these sublimer doctrines 
and not of plain principles, to the third verse ; wherefore he 
calls them to a diligent attention to the more ^^etl^oX. ^qq\»tv&»» 
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of Christianity, firom the danger of sloth and apostasy, which is 
frequently the consequence of it, to the eighth verse ; when he 
softens a little these awful truths he had delivered, by professing 
that he had other hopes of the Hebrews, and was persuaded 
that God would rouse them from their criminal inattention 
before it came to such a dreadful issue, to the twelfth verse ; 
where he encourages them in their profession from the example 
of Abraham, and the natui'e and confirmation of these promises 
given him, to the nineteenth verse ; and then makes an elegant 
transition to the principal subject he was discoursing of, and 
finishes this long digression. 
' Let us now take a distinct view of the verses. 

Verses 1, 2. "Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, let us go on imto perfection; not laying again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 
towards God, 

" Of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and 
of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment." 

" Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ. ' 
The original has it, " the doctrine of the beginning of Christ," as 
the margin reads ; and so it signifies not the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ in general, but snch of them as the new 
converts were first instructed in before their admission to bap- 
tism, the first catechetical truths which were necessary to be 
first understood ; and so it is the same with *Hhe first principles 
of the oracles of God," which we have in ver. 12. Ch. preced. 
" Therefore leaving the principles," says the inspired writer ; 
q. d. since you are so ignorant of the truths of Christianity, and 
yet for the time ought to be teachers, let us " leave " these prin- 
ciples, not forget them quite, for they are the foundation of 
many noble divine truths, and they are essentially useful in 
themselves: but let us omit the consideration of them for a 
while. The Hebrews, as we have oftener than once observed, 
were much addicted to the Mosaical institutions ; and as this 
proceeded from their ignorance of these great truths conc^ning 
the end and use of these ceremonies, so it was the occasion of 
their slighting and contemning these truths, and hence they 
were ''become such as had need of milk, and not of strong 
meat " Now in order to remedy this, the apostle here proposes 
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to leave these first principles for a while, and invites them to 
call off their minds from the sole consideration of them, and 
prepares them for more sublime truths which he was about to 
teach them, and by which they would see more of the end and 
use of these ceremonies they were so fond of. 

" Let us go on unto perfection." What we are to understand 
by perfection, we have seen already on the last verse of the 
preceding chapter, viz. those who are more fully acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity. " Let us go on : " we have 
staid too long in these first principles ; they are good and profit- 
able, but if we would use them aright, we ought by them to go 
on to higher degrees of knowledge. The foundation is a neces- 
sary part of the building, but he is a slothful builder who never 
goes further, and raises no superstructure on the foundation he 
has laid, nay, who is always a-laying the foundation. And this 
is the similitude made use of in the following clause of the 
verse, " Not laying again the foundation of repentance from 
dead works," &c. ; t. e. not laying again the foundation of your 
Christian knowledge in these doctrines after mentioned. There 
are two properties of the foundation of a building, which we 
must here carefully distinguish ; it is first laid, and it bears the 
whole weight of the building. It is with respect to the first 
only, that these doctrines are called the foundation, as being 
first taught, but not with respect to the latter ; for it is Christ 
only that in that sense is the foundation of our religion ; the 
life and being of Christianity consists in union with him, and 
all the truths of the gospel are finally resolved still in what is 
taught concerning him, " For other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ." (1 Cor. iiL 11.) But 
these doctrines are the foundation, inasmuch as they are firsfc 
taught, as being in their nature plain and necessary for the 
understanding of all Christianity, and the holy writer declares, 
that he will not lay again that foundation. They had been fully 
instructed in them, and though, through their slothful negli- 
gence, they had but very little profited in them, yet that was 
their fault, and he was bound to go forward, and they to follow. 
He next enumerates some of these fundamental doctrines ; the 
first is " of repentance from dead works." The persons to whom 
the gospel was first preached of old, and is to this day, are un- 
renewed sinnere^ " dead in trespasses and sma,^' «a VXift «:^^*C)A 
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phrases it^ Eph. ii. 1. Their works therefore are dead, proceed- 
ing from one under the power of spiritual death, and ending in 
eternal death without repentance; ''For the wages of sin is 
death." (Rom. yl ult.) It was therefore the first thing taught 
by the preachers of the gospel, repentance from dead works, 
and the necessity of a change of mind, of a turning from iniquity 
unto Qod, forsaking sin, and constantly and seriously endeavour- 
ing through grace to live holily and godly. This is the repent- 
ance from dead works which was first taught the new converts, 
and which was the beginning of religion. Repentance is a 
constant duty in the regenerate, but their repentance is not 
from dead works, that is only the first repentance of these who 
were converted. And repentance is the first doctrine preached 
by John the Baptist,* Matt. iii. 2, " And saying. Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand." This is one of the first 
lessons our Saviour gave. Matt. iv. 17, "From that time Jesus 
began to preach, and to say. Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand." And this is the first exhortation given by the 
apostles on the day of Pentecost, Acts iL 88, and that to those 
who were awakened by the word for the first time, ** Repent and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for 
the remission of sins." 

The next instance of the first principles is, ''And of faith 
towards God." Faith and repentance can never be separated ; 
the repenting sinner leaves his sins, and by faith turns unto 
God ; and the believing sinner turns from his sins to that God 
in whom he believes, by repentance. " Faith towards God " is 
not a belief of the being and perfections of God, this is what 
the light of nature teaches ; and there is something more re- 
quired in Christianity. " Let not your hearts be troubled/' saith 
our Lord, "ye believe in Qod, believe also in me." (John xiv. 
Here therefore it signifies a faith in Gbd, as accomplishing tb 
great promise made to Abraham, to send Jesus Christ tl 
Messii^, and to grant remission of sin throiigh him. Thv 
when these two doctrines, which are so often joined in Scriptu' 
faith and repentance, are mentioned by the Apostle Paul, tt 
are thus expressed : " Testifying both to the Jews and also 
the Greeks, repentance towards God, and faith towards our L 
Jesus Christ." (Acts xx. 21.) And if we look to Peter's sen 
(Acta u.), by which the foundation was, as it were, laid an 
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the Hebrews, we shall find, that the faith he taught them was a 
ftdHi m Gk>d, as accompHshing this promise. (See the seoond 
and third chapters of the Acts.) 

The two next phrases, " Of the doctrine of baptisms, and of 
hrpng on of hands," are variously imderstood by interpreters, 
some taking them for two principles of the foundation, and 
understanding by them the doctrine of the baptism of water and 
of the Spirit, of which our Lord speaks to Nicodemus, ** Except 
a man be bom again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God." (John ^. 5.) And the imposition of 
hands^ that was used after baptism for the receiving of the Holy 
Ghost, mentioned Acts viiL 51, " Then laid they their hands 
upon them, and they received the Holy Ghost." (See also Acts 
xix. 6.) But though these be indeed principles of Christianity, 
and in teaching these two, the great truths of the sanctification 
and purification of the souls of men, by union with Christ, and 
communion of the Holy Ghost in all his gifts and graces, be 
taught, yet the more probable interpretation is, that these words 
are to be included in a parenthesis, and to be understood as a 
description of these principles the apostle is enumerating, as if 
he had said, these principles, which are the doctrines taught 
before baptism, and the laying on of hands, and publicly pro- 
fessed at that time when they were baptized, and had hands 
kid on them. It is not material which of these senses we 
follow. 

The next thing mentioned, is certainly one of the fundamental 
principles, — ^" And of resurrection from the dead." This was a 
principle which was of the greatest consequence to be taught 
the young Christians, because much opposed by the Sadducees 
at this time, and who, upon the account of this doctrine, were 
the inveterate enemies of Christianity. Besides, future rewards 
and punishments are the foundation of all religion, which, if you 
take away, men freed from all restraint will live as they list ; 
and the resurrection from the dead is the foundation of Chris- 
tianity, and we have a sure pledge of it in the resurrection of 
Christ; see the apostle's sentiments, 1 Cor. xv. 18—20. It is 
added, " and of eternal judgment." This is a necessary conse- 
quence of the resiurection, and both are the great motives to 
the life of Christianity. The bodies shall not be raised to live 
another life in the worlds but to account for and. tqocanq «i)^Qt^- 
VOL. XL u 
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ing to what they have done, " For we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, acoorJing to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad." (2 Cor. ▼. 10.) And this judgment is called 
eternal, not with respect to the time it shtdl last itself, but with 
respect to the duration of the effects of it; the happiness of 
the good, the misery of the wicked shall be eternal. It seems 
probable the sacred writer, in these two verses, alludes to the 
method of interrogating those who were to be baptized, as to 
their knowledge and faith, and that they asked them some such 
question. Do you repent ? do you believe in God ? do you believe 
the resurrection from the dead ? &c< But of this we cannot be 
positive. 

Now follows, in the next verse, the declaration of the holy 
writer's purpose to go forward to perfection. 

Verse 3. " And this will we do, if God permit." 

" And this will we do." Grotius and some other interpretei-s 
understand this of laying again the foundation, yea some under- 
stand it of his doing it in this epistle ; but that learned man 
and some othei^s understand the words as if he had said, We 
purpose some other time to instruct you in these rudiments of 
Christianity, if you do not in the meantime fall from the Chris- 
tian faith; but the greatest part, and with more reason, refer 
these words to the going on to perfection, mentioned in verse 1, 
or to the higher doctrines of Christianity. For he had purposed 
in that verse 1, to leave "the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ," and not to " lay again the foundation." Now, what he 
does in this Epistle is, to teach the more sublime truths. 
Besides, this runs smoothly with the tenth verse of the foregoing 

' chapter. He had there told he had many things to say concern- 
ing Melchisedec, but he was discouraged in the prosecuting of 
them by their sloth and ignorance ; he has reproved that, and 
now, for the reasons he has adduced, he proposes to proceed to 
the more elevated doctrines of our religion, especially those con- 
cerning the priesthood of Christ, and to build up the super- 
structure of their faith upon that foundation which was laid. 
But to this his resolution he adds a limitation, "if God permit." 
This expression declares the sacred penman's belief of his abso- 

lute dependence upon God, that lie could soon put a stop to his 
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desigiis ; and perhaps he intended that the Hebrews, bj their 
sloth and negligence, had deserved this, that Qod should refuse 
his assistance to him, and not suffer him to go on in his purpose 
for their edification. Men may, by their slothful misimprore- 
ment of the means of knowledge, provoke Qod to deprive them 
of them, and not to suffer his servants to instruct them. 

The following verses contain a very awakening consideration, 
whidb ought to stir us all up to diligence m hearkening to the 
wfwd of God while we have it 

Verses 4, 5, 6. "For it is impossible for those who were once 

enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 

made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
" And have tasted the good word of Gk>d, and the powers of the 

world to come, 
" If they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance ; 

seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and 

put him to an open shame/' 

This passage has given great trouble to the Church through 
the false prejudices and corrupt tempers of men, and it has 
given great uneasiness to many souls seriously exercised to god- 
liness, through their mistaken apprehensions of it, as well as 
their own case. It was by this text principally the Novatians 
defended their opinion ; by this the Papists, Socinians, Arme- 
nians^ and others, who deny the perseverance of the saints, 
defend theirs. And in practical Christianity by it many poor 
souls afflict and harass their consciences through groundless 
fears, that they are in the case here pointed at by the apostle. 
In short, the difBculty of this passage gave occasion to the Latin 
Church to reject the whole epistle for a long time. This makes 
it necessary to inquire a little into the true sense of it, and to 
endeavour to find out who are the persons here intended. The 
question is, whether they are true believers, or only false and 
temporary ones ? It is evident that the persons here spoken of 
are considered as having been once in darkness, and strangers 
to Chiistianity. There has been a change made on their condi- 
tion likewise ; but Whether it be a saving change or not is the 
subject of our inquiry. VThat raises the difficulty, too, is that 
these character wMeh are here given of tl[iem, «xe ^oxoxsiox^i 

m2 j 
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attributed to true Christians ; but then it seems contrary to the 
analogy of faith to allow them so to fall away, as that it should 
be impossible to renew them again to repentance. And on the 
other hand, it seems harsh and bold to ascribe all these qualities 
here mentioned to hypocrites and false Christians ; nevertheless, 
besides the connexion of which, immediately the opposition 
here made between the condition of the Hebrews, of whom the 
sacred writer hoped'better things, and even things that concern 
salvation,, determines us to understand the description of tem- 
porary believers. Besides, what strengthens this opinion is, 
that there is here no mention of any covenant-blessing, justifiica- 
tion, adoption, and sanctification, but only of the illuminating 
gifts of the Holy Qhost, which, in that infant state of the 
Church, were accompanied with more power and efficacy than 
now,' though they did not always issue in a saving change : men 
were converted from Judaism and Paganism to Christianity, 
and listed themselves members of the visible Church of Christ, 
while they were not really brought into the covenant of grace, 
into the invisible Church. But yet, as this wafi a great change 
in itself, and one which was opposed by corrupt prejudice, 
ancient custom, and an evil heart of unbelief, these gifts were 
necessary in order to overcome them, and accordingly were 
communicated by Gbd, in order to set home the truth of the 
gospel with the evidence necessary. 

Let us now consider the words. The apostle has been accusing 
the Hebrews of slothfulness in their profession, in order to 
drive them from it ; he here sets before them the great danger 
of apostasy, to which their sloth naturally led them ; he hoped 
indeed better things of them, but yet this was the tendency of 
their carelessness : and such who give way to it may thank God 
and not themselves, if they go not the whole length. Now says 
he, *' For it is impossible, for those who were once enlightened." 
This is, the first part of the description, and it denotes their 
being so instructed in the gospel, as to have some spiritual ap- 
prehension of it, yea, I say a spiritual apprehension, because what 
is naturally acquired by study and application, cannot come 
up to this desci^iptipn. But this here spoken of is a common 
operation of the Spirit^ which instructs the mind in the truths 
of the gospel^ sets them home with something of efficacy, so as 
to give the mind satisfaction and delight and joy in the views 
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of the beauty, excellency, and desirableness of the things dis- 
covered, and to influence the soul to the abstaining from all 
known sin, and performance of all known duty. The Apostle 
Peter talks of men who ''have escaped the pollutions of the 
world, through the knowledge of the truth/' and yet may be 
"entangled again therein and overcome." (2 Pet. ii. 20.) And 
though this illumination be a great mercy, yet, as it is not 
saving, so it may be lost, as is evident from that text, and where 
this illumination is declining, there is a tending to apostasy. 
Bat this illumination comes not up to saving light ; it had force 
enough indeed, in the first ages of our religion, to make men 
forsake their old prejudices, and turn Christian by profession, 
but this light was and is still transient^ giving no steady views 
of gospel truths, nor planting them in the will and affections, as 
sanctifying saving light doth, and which gets the same name in 
Scripture. "But call to remembrance the former days, in which, 
after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight of affliction " 
(oh. X. ver. 32, of this epistle). Some interpreters understand 
by this phrase those who are baptized ; and though it be certain 
that in the first ages of Christianity baptism got the name of 
illumination, yet it is not probable that it was so ancient as the 
time of the writing this epistle. 

The next part of the description is, " And have tasted of the 
heavenly gift.** By the heavenly gift here it seems most natural 
to understand the Holy Ghost, who commonly in Scripture goes 
under the name of the gift of God, and the gift : see Acts ii. 88, 
" And ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost ; " and Acts 
viii 20. ** But Peter said unto him. Thy money perish with thee, 
because thou hast thought that the gift of God may be purchased 
with money." (See likewise Acts x. 45, and xi. 17.) And he is 
called the heavenly gift, because he comes fi^om heaven, and 
from it Christ sends him, " Therefore, being by the right hand 
of Qod exalted, and having received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye now see 
and hear." (Acts ii. 33.) Now the Holy Ghost is he who re- 
vealed the truth under the gospel, and who instituted the 
worship of it, and it is in this view the sacred writer seems here 
to consider him. In which view "to taste him," is to have 
some slight experience of the power of the Holy Ghost in the 
dispensation of the goapel, the revelation oi Irvj^iJa., wA VJa^ 
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institution of the true worship. This is the sense of the word,* 
and is opposed to eating or drinking, and to digesting, which 
denotes a more thorough sense of these timths. 

It follows in the description, ''and were made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost ; '' that is, were made sharers of his spiritual 
operations, — ^not regenerating and sanctifying operations, but 
convincing and illuij^inating. The Holy Ghost, in these early 
times of the gospel, was bestowed on unregenerate persons, and 
they were in some sense partakers of it. Now all these things 
mentioned in the description are gifts of the Holy Ghost, and 
yet this is here placed alone, to denote the personal interest 
they had in them ; they w«re not only proposed to them in the 
gospel, but they themselves in their own persons were made 
partakers of them. 

It is added, "and have tasted the good word of God." The 
word of God ordinarily signi6es the revelation God makes of 
himself and of his will to mankind ; and it is '' good," i, e. there 
is a beauty and ezcellenoy in it, to allure the a£fections and 
attract our attention. But this belonged to the Hebrews before 
their conversion to Christianity, and was at that time the privi- 
lege of the Jews who remained in infidelity. And therefore 
the gospel, or the promise of God of remission of sins, and justi- 
fication here, and a resurrection to eternal life hereafter, seems 
to be intended. This is a common name to the divine promises : 
see it said of that of the deliverance from the Captivity ( Jer. 
xxix. 10); and the prophecies of the Messiah (Psal. xlv. 1) are 
called " a good matter.*' This these persons here described saw 
confirmed by miracles, and they " tasted " it ; they did not turn 
it into spiritual nourishment, but they had some views of the 
beauty and excellency of it, which, if they had rightly improven, 
would have led them to desire more the sincere milk of the 
word, that they might have grown thereby. 

Lastly, they are described by their having tasted " the powers 
of the world to come." In explaining eh. iL ver. 5 of this 
Epistle, we saw that the world to come signifies the state of the 
Gospel Church. And we know from sacred history, that in the 
first ages of the Church there was a plentiful effusion of the 

* yewrotfUvovs. See Alberti in locum. These two are dis- 
tinguJBbed, MsAt. zzvii. 34. 
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Spirit^ and that in its " powers " or miraculous operations and 
works of the Holy Ghost. This "powers " the persons described 
had "tasted ; " either they had had the experience of them by 
seeing them wrought by others, or rather they themselves were 
endowed with them. For they were very common in these 
times ; and that many had them who had not saving grace, is 
evident from what our Lord tells us, Matt, vii 22 — ^" Many will 
say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name ? and in thy name have oast out devils ? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you : depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.*' " Wonderful works ** is the same in the original with 
what is here translated " powers.'* * 

From this explication of the description we may learn, that 
the persons here described are not true believers ; neither faith, 
nor anything denoting their relation to God, is here ascribed to 
them, nor any one of those privileges which are counted up as 
chiefly belonging to true Christians (Rom. viii. 27 — 30) ; but they 
are probably such as, being converted from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity, were sharers of several of these extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, which, though they were not saving, were very 
excellent, and such as were peculiar as well as necessary to that 
state of the Church, where such a great change against such a 
great opposition was to be made. And certainly it was a great 
height of corruption, that, after so many evidences of the truth 
of Christianity as they saw and even felt within themselves, 
prompted them to apostatize. # 

" If they shall fall away." Every sin a man is guilty of, is a 
falling away ; but that cannot be the sense of the word here ; 
and even very gross and heinous sins will not exclude a man 
from repentance : what is here intended is a relinquishing the 
truth, and that not in a time of persecution, and by the fear of 
punishment, for this Peter did, and yet repented ; nor through 
the temptations of the flesh. The Corinthians were many of 
them fiEdlen in this sort (see 2 Cor. xii. 21), and the apostle deli- 
vering the incestuous person over to Satan, says, that it is " for 
the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the 

* SwdfAflS. 
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day of the Lord (1 Cor. t. 5). 2 Cor. iL he exhorts them to 
receive him. By falling away then we are to understand a 
voluntary, open, professed relapsing into Judaism or heathenism ; 
now of these persons the sacred writer affirms, that it is " im- 
possible to renew them again unto repentance,'' or to renew 
themselves again to repentance : Ood never refuses his grace to 
the greatest sinners upon their repentance ; this is what we are 
assured of by innumerable promises. But when persons have 
rejected such a clear evidence, and have apostatized after such 
convincing proofs of the truth of Christianity, it is such an 
afi&ont to the divine Majesty, such an avowed trampling on the 
mediator of the covenant, that Grod justly leaves such persons 
to a reprobate sense, to an obdurate conscience, that they can- 
not repent, he refuses them that grace which is n^essary to 
repentance. Repentance is sometimes taken for a temporary 
sorrow and reformation of life. An instance of which is com- 
monly given in the Ninevites, Jon. iii. Now as their repent- 
ance from dead works on their first embracing Christianity was 
only of this sort, the sacred penman, in this expression, seems to 
mean no more than such a repentance and a renovation not real 
and internal, but in profession and outwardly only, as is evident 
from the particle again, which has evidently a reference to what 
was their former condition ; and the reason of this severity is 
expressed in the two following clauses of the verse, ** seeing they 
crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh.'' Or rather, seeing 
they crucify the Son of Gk>d to themselves, for the word * in 
the original signifies no more. They not only forsake the faith 
of a crucified Christ, but they look upon him as the greatest 
impostor, as one who only pretended to be the Son of God, the 
Messiah sent by the Father, and was not. Now as these were 
the blasphemous calumnies of the Jews who crucified Christ, as 
it was on this account which their malice made them pronounce 
him worthy of death : so apostates join issue with the crucifying 
Jews, and declare that as they think he deserved the pimish- 
ment inflicted on him, ^o they would have willingly sentenced 
him to it, if they had been his judges : Thus '' they crucify the 

* dpcurravpovvras. See Bos. Raphelius in both his books, and 
Alberti on tiiis verse. 
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Son of Qod to themselyesy** that is, to their own etemftl rain, 
th^ do not cmcify him in reality, but as to themselvea, they do 
M mnch as in them lies ; and they " put him to open shame.** 
They make an example of him, exposing him and the religion 
he taught^ to the contempt of the world, and giving occasion to 
strangers to harden themselves in their wickedness and obstinacy, 
and to believe that the doctrine of the gospel is an imposture 
and cheat. 



CHAPTER VIL 



THE MELOmSEDEO PRIESTHOOD. 



In the last or the preceding chapter Paul makes 
allusion to Melohisedeo, this new and mysterious type 
of an endless and intransferable priesthood. In this 
chapter he brings him forward again, and explains what 
he was, what was the nature of his priesthood, and who 
is the inheritor of it in the Christian economy. It is 
important that you should understand the drift of the 
apostle in such reasoning, because if you read a chapter 
like this insulated from the rest of the Epistle, it must 
appear to you not only mysterious, but unnatural, and 
of no practical edification to ordinary Christians. We 
must not be selfish — we must bear in mind that each 
portion of the Word of God, if not equally useful to all, 
has its usefulness and its relation to somebody. It is 
not true that every portion of the Bible suits every 
man in all circumstances and on all occasions alike ; 
you will find in the Bible portions that suit one type of 
mind, portions that suit another, — ^portions edifying in 
some circumstances, and portions edifying in other cir- 
cumstances. All Scripture is given by inspiration ; all 
of it is profitable — ^to some for doctrine, to others for 
instruction, to others for correction in righteousness — 
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that each man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto every good work. Remember, then, this 
chapter is a portion of an epistle— or a sermon, if you 
like to call it so — or a catechism, if you prefer it — to 
God's ancient people, converted to the knowledge of 
the truth, believers in the true Messiah, resting on his 
atonement, and looking for the glory that was to be 
revealed ; but some of them were shaken in their im- 
pressions, others of them had difficulties in receiving 
the full truth, and the great mass of the people had 
that intense and inextinguishable nationality, that they 
thought it was the most heinous sin to dim the glory 
or to deny the permanence of the priesthood of Aaron, 
of the supremacy of Moses, and of that chair which he 
transmitted as the symbol of his authority, and his 
excellence, and his law. 

The apostle, therefore, writes to the Jews, to show 
them that even in their own law, and in their own 
history, there were here and there interlacing gleams of 
the appearance of a higher priesthood than that of 
Aaron ; that there were given, now and then, hints and 
prophecies that the priesthood of Aaron was to be 
absorbed in the priesthood of a higher one, as the 
moonlight and the starlight are lost in the increasing 
splendour of the noonday sun. And in order more 
thoroughly to persuade them of this, he gives in this 
chapter a most logical, most consecutive, and, as you 
will see, conclusive proof that there was a distinct pro- 
mise on God's part that the Aaronitic priesthood, of 
which the Jews made so much, was to pass .away, and 
that a priesthood possessed of other functions, and 
endued with higher powers, and invested with a more 
enduring character, was to supersede it or I^Isa \V.% 
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place. Therefore, he introduces this personage, Melchi- 
sedec, king of Salem ; of whom we read in Genesis, thai 
the king of Salem went out to meet Abraham, after his 
return from the slaughter of the kings : " and Melchi- 
sedec king of Salem brought forth bread and wine : 
and he was the priest of the most high God. And he 
blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abraham of the most 
high God, possessor of heaven and earth : and blessed 
be the most high God, which hath delivered thine 
enemies into thy hand. And Abraham gave Melchi- 
sedec tithes of all." 

St. Paul's argument is founded on the fact, that this 
was the hint of the introduction of another priest- 
hood, totally diflferent from that of Aaron, and having 
in its antitype all the capacities and the powers of an 
endless life. Who this person was> we know not ; all 
that we have recorded of him is just the incidental 
historic allusion, contained in the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis, which I have now read. The argument of the 
apostle, then, is this — Abraham gave tithes to him, or 
a tenth part of his property; and therefore he must 
have been superior to Abraham : and then be shows, in 
the rest of the chapter, how, on similar grounds, he was 
superior also to Levi, and to Aaron, and to the Jewish 
priesthood. But before he does so, he describes him in 
the third verse in very strange words, " without father, 
without mother." Is this possible ? Can such be ? It is, 
if literal, contrary to all the analogies of nature. What 
does he mean by it 1 It is not to be taken rigidly ; it 
is a proverbial expression. Nothing is more common in 
Latin, Greek, and in all classic writers, than to hear 
them allude to a person who has no glorious ante- 
cedentB, no illustrious parentage, as a person who has 
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no father nor mother. The poet Horace, when de- 
scribing a person of plebeian birth; says, nullis parenti- 
bu8 natus — literally, " born of no parents ;" but he does 
not mean that the man had no parents, but simply that 
he had no aristocratic forefathers. $o, again, we read 
in Homer of one that was dfjLfjrutp ; that is, " one with- 
out a mother" — that is, bom of a humble, not an 
aristocratic mother. The expression, therefore, applied 
here to Melchisedec, "without father and without mo- 
ther," means that in the genealogical tablets of the 
land, in which alone were written the lists or tables of 
the distinctive sacerdotal and royal femilies of the Jews, 
we have no record of the antecedents or descent of Mel- 
chisedec ; that is its meaning— -of no illustrious birth, of 
no signal historic greatness, without fetther and without 
mother ; that is without descent recorded in the sacer- 
dotal tablets of the land ; " having neither beginning 
of days, nor end of life ;" no record when he entered 
the priesthood — ^for he is speaking of the days of his 
priesthood, not of his life; no record when he made 
his exit from it : and so &r he is a type of the Son of 
God, who, as touching his humanity, had no father — as 
touching his deity, had no mother ; but is the Son of 
God, the Saviour of sinners, God and man, made afl^er 
the order of an endless priesthood. 

Then he goes on to show the greatness of this strange 
man he has introduced. He says, " Now consider how 
great this man was, unto whom even the patriarch 
Abraham gave the tenth of the spoils. And verily they 
that are of the sons of Levi, who receive the office of 
the priesthood, have a commandment to take tithes of 
the people " — that is, the priesthood of Levi take tithes 
of the people. Therefore, says the apostle, tba ^xSseXx- 
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hood of Levi is greater than the people. Then he pro- 
ceeds to show that Abraham, in whom that priesthood 
was contained, gave tithes to Melchisedeo ; therefore, 
as the priesthood of Levi, by taking tithes from the 
people, was greater than the people, the priesthood 
of Melchisedeo, by exacting tithes from Abraham, was 
greater than Abraham. But as Levi was contained in 
Abraham, therefore he was greater than Levi ; therefore 
the priesthood of Melchisedeo is a greater priesthood 
than the priesthood of Aaron. The argument of the 
apostle to a Jew is perfectly conclusive ; and the whole 
of this cl\apter, the first part of it especially, is taken 
up in showing the superiority of Melchisedeo. 

The apostle states, in the next place, that Jesus was pro- 
claimed a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedeo; 
that he was proclaimed by an oath — a fact not true of 
the priests of Aaron, who were simply consecrated, and 
inherited the priesthood by descent. And therefore, he 
says, in the personal antecedents of Melchisedeo — in his 
exacting tithes from Abraham, in whom was Levi, and 
the whole Jewish family — in his being consecrated by 
an oath, which was not the case with the priests of 
Aaron — ^in his getting express recognition from God 
himself — ^we have a superiority that is undeniable ; and 
hence in Christ, who is a Priest after this order, we 
have one whom the Jew must admit to be altogether 
superior to the high priest Aaron and to the priests 
descended from him. 

Then he shows that the law could make nothing 
perfect; that it was defective; that there was a 
necessity for a sacrifice for a priesthood, for an atone- 
ment; that Aaron did not meet the exactions of that 
Jaw, that his sacrifices did not satisfy it; and that 
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therefore the incompleteness of the whole Jewish eco- 
nomy is the evidence of a completeness that is to be • 
it wants something to make it perfect : that something, 
the apostle argues and proceeds to show^ is the priest- 
hood, and the atonement, and the mediation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ And, in contrasting our Saviour 
with these priests of the Jews, he says, the priests of 
Aaron were many priests, which indicates imperfection;- 
one must have been insufficient; they were triany 
because of death. But, he says, " This man," Christ 
Jesus, " because he continueth ever, hath an unchange- 
able priesthood." The Greek words are, aVapa/Sarov 
iepdT€VfU3L — literally, an intransferable priesthood. It 
means that this man has — not an unchangeable priest- 
hood — ^that is not the idea — but an incommunicable 
priesthood, an intransferable priesthood, a priesthood 
that does not pass from himself to any other. Well, if 
this be the case, then there is no such thing as a sacri- 
ficing priest in the Christian economy; and for any one 
to say he is a priest in the sense in which Christ was 
so, is to assume a prerogative which is intransferable ; 
for any one to say, I am a sacrificing priest in the 
house of Grod, is as wicked as to say, I am omniscient 
or omnipotent ; for the function of the priesthood is 
as inaccessible, and as intransferable from the Saviour, 
as are the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, or 
omnipresence. 

Then the apostle tells us what sort of a priest became 
us — that is, what sort of a priest we really stood in 
need of ; a priest who is " holy " — holy in his humanity, 
holy in all his nature, in all his antecedents, in all his 
doings; "harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, 
and made," or constituted, " higher than t\i"a Vi^^.'seviSik, 
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Who," he says, " needeth not daily to offer up sacrifice, 
as those high priests/' because the daily offering indi- 
cates daily insufficiency : if it was able to accomplish 
its purpose, the sacrifice would not be repeated ; but 
not being able to accomplish its purpose, it was there- 
fore repeated. But this great High Priest of ours, 
having no sins of his own to offer for, as the high priests 
of old had, and being himself God as well as man, 
offered up the sacrifice once, completely, perfectly, once 
for all, never to be repeated ; equal to all the demands 
of the law, and able to satisfy for the sins of all that 
believe. Thus we have a great High Priest, who is in 
all respects fit for the great functions entrusted to his 
charge; a Saviour in whom we may trust with our 
whole heart, whom we may adore with all our venera- 
tion, whom we may serve with all we are; and to 
whom we may give, what is justly due, the glory, and 
the honour, apd the praise of having washed us in his 
blood, and made us fit for the kingdom of heaven. ^ 



CHAPTER VII. 26—28. 



OUB HIGH PRIEST. 



" For such an High Piiest became us, who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens ; who needeth not daily, as 
those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own 
sins, and then for the people's : for this he did once, 
when he oflfered up himself. For the law maketh men 
high priests which have infirmity ; but the word of the 
oath, which was since the law, maketh the Son, who is 
consecrated for evermore." 

You will plainly see from the words of this passage, 
that the great thoughts which it embosoms are drawn 
originally from the rites and customs contained in 
Leviticus, or rather, that the rites and customs 
all the chapters of Leviticus are shadows prefigurative 
of that Great High Priest who is holy, and harmless, 
and undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher 
than the heavens. And the argument which the apostle 
employs has irresistible force. God inspires the argu- 
ments of the Bible as well as the truths that the 
Bible enunciates. The Spirit taught Paul to reason as 
well as inspired Paul to write. 

The great truth that this teaches, and the apostle 
here states^ is^ that however truly Buc\i a\i^ ^'^'^'^ ^^^ 

VOL, XL N 
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Aaron became the Jew under the Levitical economy, 
where all was prefiguration, hieroglyph, shadow, such 
a High Priest as Jesus alone becometh us, or is suitable 
to us under this Christian economy, not like the high 
priest Aaron, infirm, frail, sinful, needing atonement 
for himself as well as to make atonement for the 
people; but One who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners as heaven is above earth, as God 
is above the creature ; and who needed not to make 
atonement first for his own sins, for he had none to 
offer for; but a sacrifice for the sins of the people 
not to be repeated afterwards ; having made one per- 
fect oblation and satis&ction for the sins of all that 
believe on him. The transition in the mind of the 
apostle is from a priest that has passed away to One 
that continueth ever; from a prefiguration deepened 
every day upon the heart and mind of humanity to 
that which is the fulfilment of the prefiguration — 
Christ Jesus, who liveth for ever and ever. 

On this high priest I mean to address you. First, 
on one great act of his — making atonement for the sins 
of the people ; next, upon the second great act — his 
making intercession in the holy place ; and lastly, upon 
the third great act — his coming forth from the holy 
place to bless the people. 

Here I will address you on the first great act, namely, 
his making atonement for the sins of the people, after 
I have alluded to the perfect delineation of his spotless 
humanity as it is embosomed in the words I have now 
read. It says that this high priest of ours, Christ 
Jesus, in contradistinction to Aaron, and all the priests 
his successors, was ** holy, and harmless, and undefiled.'* 
In other words, his nature was infinitely holy. The 
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germs and the seeds of evil that developed themselves 
into a growth of evil thoughts, evil appetites, evil 
passions, evil deeds in ns and in all humanity, were not 
in his nature. There not only was no &ult in his 
outward life, cognizable by the outward eye, but there 
was no flaw in his inward humanity that Omniscience 
itself that searcheth all space, could possibly detect. 
Because, if he had sin in his nature, he would have 
needed an atonement made for him ; and, therefore, 
there could not be an atonement made by him. 

No admission can be more &tal to the distinctive 
truth of Christianity than the very unscriptural one 
that there was a sinful nature, or appetite, or desire in - 
Christ Jesus. '*His humanity," in the language of 
Howell, "was as remote from sin as was his deity." 
And yet his nature was not what some, in recoiling 
to the opposite extreme of the errors introduced by 
the late Edward Irving, have rushed into, that of 
Adam before he fell. He was bom of Mary : we i&ay 
say, because it conciliates the Roman Catholics, the 
blessed Mary, for she is called so in Scripture; but 
that does not mean that we are either to woi*ship h^, 
or to honour her in any other light than is the privi* 
lege of the sinful, but forgiven, mother of the humanity 
of Christ Jesus. He was bom of Mary, and his nature 
was ours; but it was from the peculiarity of his whole 
history infinitely holy, harmless^ undefiled, and sepa- 
rate from sin. 

And then, secondly, his whole life was the unfolding 
of this. He was holy in his nature. "That holy 
thing which shall be bom of thee " was the language 
addressed to Mary. And he was holy in his whole 
life. Satan sifted and searched liim, audi otrtl<^V^ 
n2 
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joould find nothing in him ; Judas^ who betrayed him, 
imd knew all his private life, his most secret life — 
declared in the agony of remorse that he had betrayed 
innocent blood. The judge that condemned him had 
the confession wrung from him, " I find no fault in him." 
He was literally, as a priest, a contrast to the ancient 
priest in the purity of his personal character; and he 
was the fulfilment morally of the ancient typical sacri- 
fices — a lamb without spot and without blemish. 

In the next place, I observe that all this might, 
however, be said, as some argue, of angels: they too 
are holy, angels are innocent; in what respect then 
did Christ differ from themi I answer, angels are 
holy,, breathing a holy air, mingling with holy groups, 
gazing upon holy scenes, in the direct, visible presence 
of the Holy, Holy, Holy One of Israel. But Jesus was 
holy, perfectly holy, breathing our sin-smitten air, 
treading our sin-blasted earth, mixing with sinners, 
sitting at the publican's table, seated under the Phari- 
see's roof-tree, yet Jesus remained infinitely and unspeak- 
ably holy. Adam, innocent in Paradise, where all was 
innocent about him, fell; Jesus, innocent on earth, 
where all was sin, and sorrow, and suffering about him, 
stood holy, harmless, undefiled. That is the proof to 
us that humanity can be infinitely holy ; and the very 
hoUness of Jesus in his person is the prophecy to us 
that we too shall be made like him — ^nay, that the very 
sight of him will be so. "We shall be like him." 
Why? "For we shall see him as he is." What a 
magnificent thought : that the very sight of Christ in 
hisrjinfinite glory will exercise such a transforming in- 
fluence, that the instant we see him we shall be made 
perfectly and infellibly like him. 
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Jesus reinained thus holy himself^ encompassed with 
suffering, with sorrow, with pains, with griefs. Now 
here is one grand exception. We suffer ; but our head* 
aches, our heartaches, our pains, our sicknesses, out 
frailties,, our infirmities, our death, are all the direct 
influence of the primal, and of our personal sin. But 
Jesus had all the sufferings of humanity without its 
sinfulness, all the frailties of our flesh without the 
least or the remotest taint of transgression of any 
sort* He took our tears, our frailties, our sensibili- 
ties really; he took our sins, as it has been called, 
putatively, or by imputation ; and I , can conceive 
npthing so dreadful as the suffering of a perfectly holy 
being in the midst of a fallen, a degraded, and a ruined 
world, lliat pain is not to us so keen as it might 
otherwise be, just because all our sensibilities are 
blunted. The same injury that we can bear easily 
now, if inflicted upon Adam before he fell, would have 
been the most intolerable agony. The more perfect, 
holy, pure the humanity, the more sensitive it is to 
the least pang, or pain, or agony. And I can, 
therefore, conceive that the man of sorrows, just be- 
cause the man of sinlessness, endured an agony 
which tongue cannot tell, and which tears never can 
express. 

Well, Jesus was not only holy in ka unholy world, 
but he was holy though surrounded by suffering. 
Poverty tempts us to do dishonestly, riches tempt us 
to become proud, praise tempts us to become vain ; and 
the higher the pinnacle on which a man stands, the 
more perilous the position is. Affiction makes us 
firm, pain makes us repine, our sins produce our suffer- 
ings, and our sufferings in their reaction «Lg;gc^'^^\i^ ^-vxsl 
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nns; and thus an and suffering are almost inseparable 
ifrom poor man in his present state. But Jesus had all 
those Bufferings intensified a thousand fold, and yet he 
was holy, harmless, undefiledy separate from sinners. 
So he was by nature, and so he lived upon earth. 

And all this again, I repeat, is essential and was 
essential to the very nature of his atonement A sinner 
needs forgiveness; he cannot create the ground of 
forgiveness. It was because Jesus suffered not in 
consequence of what he was, but in consequence of 
what we had become, that in him there is a capital, an 
inexhaustible capital, on which all humanity may draw 
— ^infinite forgiveness, perfect pardon. I say, it was 
just because Jesus suffered, not for any sins of his 
own, for he had none to suffer for, and suffered as 
no human being suffered — suffering because of them 
that had sinned by one who had never sinned, that 
thus he presents and occupies a position perfectly un- 
paralleled and unprecedented — ^the source of iiidfinite 
merit, the fountain of atonement and of cleansing; by 
whom and in whom we have forgiveness and pardon. 
It was a phenomenon in God's universe that innocence 
should suffer, that sinlessness should die : it is now the 
common fact in God*s Church that sinfulness is for- 
given, and guilt so forgiven is admitted to everlasting 
life. Blessed be his name that that spotless Lamb took 
upon him the tainted fleece of the stray sheep, and that 
now the stray sheep may be clothed in the spotless 
fleece of that holy, innocent, harmless, spotless Lamb 
of God. 

Having thus seen his character, let me notice the 
vast importance attaqhed in the Bible to the priestly 
o^ce of the Lord Jesus Christ. And before I men- 
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tion this, let me notice this other fact, that the whole 
Christian economy is a system of cure or provision 
for disease, for sin, for death, for ruin. You will 
never understand the Bible thoroughly unless you 
keep this idea before you. The Socinian, or Unitarian, 
or German Rationalist, or whatever be the kind of the 
error into which he has £edlen, looks upon the New 
Testament simply as a directory, as a guide. In other 
woroB, he believes that he is quite well, quite strong, 
and only needs a guide-post to tell him the road that 
he is to pursue in his own strength and his own indi- 
vidual and unaided powers. But if I understand the 
New Testament, it says that we are like the poor man, 
woiuwied, and bleeding, and plimdered by the great 
robber of the universe, and unable to rise; and that we 
need kealing, restoration, pardon, strength, in order to 
be made blessed and happy. 

I look, therefore, upon the New Testament as a pre- 
scription for patients in an hospital; the Socinian 
looks upon the New Testament as a directory for 
healthy, strong men upon the streets. The difference 
is intense. In other words, I view Christ here not 
simply as the king, governing me; as the prophet, 
teaching me; but as a priest, to make atonement for 
my sins. And, therefore, the text says that he was 
holy, harmless, undefiled, to make atonement for the 
sins of the people. And in looking through the whole 
Epistle to the Hebrews you will find that the very key- 
note of it — ^the truth that underlies it, runs through it, 
and is developed into every variety of comfort and of 
instruction, is the idea of the priestly office of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Thus, in speaking in one passage, Ixq wj^\ ^'^^x 
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every high priest taken from among men is ordained 
for men in things pertaining to Qod, that he may offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for sins ; who can have coaa- 
passion on the ignorant, and on them that are out of 
the way; for that he himself also is compassed vith 
infirmity. And by reason hereof he ought, as for the 
people, so also for himself, to offer for sins. And no 
man taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is 
called of Grod, as was Aaron. So also Christ glorified 
not himself to be made an high priest.*' Again we 
read : " Seeing then that we have a great high priest 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, 
let us hold fistst our profession. For we have n^t an 
high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted Lke as 
we are, yet without sin. Let us, therefore, come boldly 
to the throne of grace, that, we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need." Again he says, in 
the sixth chapter, " Which hope we have as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
into that within the vail, whither the forerunner is for 
us entered, even Jesus, made an high priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedec." 

You perceive in these passages constant and con- 
tinuous allusions to Christ's priestly office. And then 
it is very remarkable on turning to the Book of Reve- 
lation you will find that while Christ is presented as 
king, and as prophet, there is a constant indirect, 
often direct, allusion to his priestly office. When 
that book opens, Christ is introduced into it first of all 
in his priestly character : " And being turned, I saw 
seven golden candlesticks; and in the midst of the 
seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of Man, 
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clothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt 
about the paps with a golden girdle. His head and his 
hairs were white/* That is the imagery of the ancient 
high priest. And in each of the addresses to the Seven 
Churches, you will find that the prefatory text of the 
address is couched in imagery, or words borrowed from 
customs of the ancient high priest. So that the priestly 
office of Christ runs through the New Testament just 
as the priestly office of Aaron runs through the Book 
of Leviticus. And you can see the value of this. The 
kingly office suggests the idea of majesty — ^there is 
something in that that may be very awful ; the pro- 
phetic office suggests the idea of law — ^the teaching 
very clear, but it may be very condemning ; but the 
priestly office suggests the idea of atonement, of pardon, 
of healing, of forgiveness for sinners. 

Having thus considered the person of the high priest, 
let me now notice his first function. It was to make 
offerings first for the sins of the people j and in Christ's 
case not for his own sins, because he had no sins to 
offer for. In another text it says, '' In all things it 
behoved him to be made like imto his brethren, that 
he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people." Now the very first function for 
which the high priest was consecrated was to make 
atonement for the sins of the people. I assert that 
if the apostles had meant to convey the idea of atone- 
ment, expiation, sacrifice in the death of Jesus, they 
could not have used language more expressive, more 
emphatic, or more distinctly and directly doing so. 
I defy any one to select phraseology in which to 
convey the nature of Christ's death aA bdn^ ©ygvaXorj^ 
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that more distinctly or eloquently does it than the 
language of the apostles. 

If Christ's death was not expiatory, the apostles 
have deceived us^ and they meant to deceive us, or they 
did not know the meaning of their own language — a 
supposition that is altogether impossihle. Their lan- 
guage is constantly such as this : '^ Whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood." Again, ** He gave himself an offering of a 
sweet-smelling savour." '^He died, the just in the 
room of the unjust, to bring us unto God." "He 
redeemed them by his blood." "In whom we have 
redemption through his blood ; even the forgiveness of 
sins." Just read at your leisure the New Testament^ 
and see what is attributed to Christ's blood. And 
when the New Testament writers use the word "blood," 
they mean that the blood was the life of the victim ; 
and it therefore means the pouring out of his life, or 
his death; and they say, " We have redemption through 
his blood ;" " we have forgiveness through his blood ;" 
"we have access to God through his blood ;" " we have 
victory over sin and Satan through his blood." 

Could we say so of any other man 1 Would it not 
revolt your finest and deepest feelings if I were to speak 
of forgiveness through the blood of Paul, of victory 
through the sufferings of Paul, of pardon and entrance 
into heaven through the death of Paul, or Peter, or 
John I The thing is absurd, you feel it at once. But 
there was a peculiarity in the death of Jesus that was 
not in any other death — that his death, in other words, 
when he died, wds not a martyr's agony, or a great 
precedent's example, but a victim's expiation, propitia- 
tjon, and atonement for sins. 
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The suffering and death of the Lord Jesus Christ — ^his 
deaths his agony, his sufferings^ are explicable on no 
other ground except on this — that it was an expiation 
and an atonement for our sins. For, mark you, in the 
very same breath in which his death is declared to be 
an atonement, his life is declared to be holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners. I ask, why did he 
die? Why did God permit him to die? It would 
have been as great an infringement of God's holy law, 
as great dishonour to his name, as dangerous an infrac- 
tion of the very law of the universe itself, to punish an 
infinitely innocent being, as it would have been to 
admit a world of sinners into his presence without an 
atonement or a sacrifice of any sort. The law that is 
£xed as God's throne is, innocence is everlasting life 
and unsuspended happiness; and guilt is everlasting 
death and imsuspended misery. If Christ was the 
innocent, holy, harmless, perfect being, why did he 
80 suffer, why did he so die 1 If his death was not 
expiatory, then I can prove that God does not stand 
by his law ; that God made a law, and broke it ; that 
Grod laid down a great principle, and has trampled that 
principle under foot. And therefore I am necessitated, 
for the glory of God, for the maintenance of his justice 
and of his holy law, to infer that Christ's death was not 
in consequence of anything he was : it was expiatory or 
atoning. 

In the next place, he suffered for me that I might 
not suffer ; he obeyed for me that I might inherit. He 
was the great sin-bearer, and by him we have remis- 
sion through his blood, even the forgiveness of sin. I 
think the very innocence of Jesus a fact admitted; 
the death of Jesus, another fact admitted. \ \Xi<^*^<^ \.^<^ 
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elements, these two postulates, being granted, necessi- 
tate the result that his death was ion expiation, atone- 
ment, propitiation, or sufferings not for himself, but for 
us and ours. 

Haying seen then this point, let me notice, in the 
third place, as our great comfort, that in Christ as our 
substitute — suffering for us, not for himself; dying 
because we had sinned, not because he had sinned — on 
Christ, thus djdng and suffering a sacrifice, all the sins 
of all that believe, from the first perpetrated under the 
shadow of the tree of knowledge to the last perpetrated 
to-day, on him all these sins were laid as the great sin- 
bearer of the world. *^0n him," I say, in the language 
of scripture, "the iniquities of us all." All believing 
humanity laid its hands upon the head of that victim, 
and he bore them away, like the scapegoat of old, to a 
land of oblivion. Whatever we deserved, Christ en- 
dured ; whatever we owed, Christ performed ; he repre- 
sented every human being that will accept the repre- 
sentation ; and resting on him, the oldest, the guiltiest, 
and the worst may have pardon and peace. 

And, as the last idea upon this important head, the 
truth comes out that as he was an atonement — ^as all 
our sins were laid upon him — so he has made perfect 
propitiation, and atonement, and sacrifice for the sins 
of all that believe. He accomplished what he came to 
do, what we had done he bore the consequence of, what 
we owed he gave, whatever of penalty sinners had in- 
curred, the sacrifice took on him ; whatever of duty 
creatures owed, Jesus rendered. He paid all^ that we 
could not pay — the penalties of sin ; and he purchased 
what we could not purchase — the glories and the bless- 
ingB of heaven* And he^ did it completely ; his last 
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words, " It is finished," were indeed the close of his 
agony, but they were the paean of ^n endless and 
glorious victory. . 

Now what a blessed truth is this — ^that all the sins 
of all believers were laid upon him; and God asks us 
personally to accept him as such, and so sure as we do 
so we shall be forgiven. 

Then what follows from this? One or two very 
simple inferences. If Christ died for me, let me add, 
why not for mel Many excellent persons perplex their 
minds, and say, But did he die for me ? I think that 
question ought to be put in another shape. Did he 
not die for me — ^why not for me ? He died for sinners, 
the chiefest of sinners, and why not for me 1 Well, 
then, if he died for me, and I really rest upon him as 
such, then it is absolutely impossible that I can ever 
perish. If my sin was expiated by Christ's agony, then 
how can I ever inherit the consequences of itj If his 
obedience to the law is accepted instead of the right- 
eousness I cannot render, then why should I ever be 
excluded from heaven ? It would be unjust in God to 
exclude from heaven the greatest sinner for whom 
Christ died, as it would have been unjust in God to 
punish, as Christ suffered, the holy, harmless. Lamb of 
God. The law is satisfied ; it cannot exact from me 
what my substitute has paid. God is satisfied; he will 
not expect in me what he has already rendered. Then 
the inference is, there is no condemnation in heaven, 
earth, or hell, from Sinai, Zion, or Calvary, to them 
that are in Christ Jesus. You say, I do not see this. 
You say, you open the Bible, and you find, "Thou 
shalt," and "Thou shalt not," still thundering from 
every page. You open the New Teafcwiievi\., ^\A ^ovi 
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see there your own character portrayed — sinful, im- 
perfect, in every deed, in every thought, coming short 
of God's glory. And as you read all this you say, " I 
see still all the diarges against me in the Bible." My 
answer would be drawn from a very plain illustration. 
If I were dealing with a tradesman, and at the end of 
the year he told me my bill was paid, and if I were 
admitted to his counting<house, and saw his ledger, or 
his day-book, or whatever he may call it, I should see 
the prices attached to the different articles I had 
ordered, and perceive that he is my creditor, and I 
am his debtor; I should say, " Well, here is everything 
that I ordered, but it seems as if I were still your 
debtor." He would say, " Do you not see that red ink 
cross line ? that means that the bill has been paid, and 
the debt has been cancelled." Now when you read tJie 
charges against you in God's Holy Word remember that 
precious truth, " The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sins;" ''There is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus." 

I draw another inference from this. K Christ be 
the High Priest, is this the atonement for my sins? 
and if my sins are thus forgiven me by him, then there 
is no wrath in whatever betides me : pain is not neces- 
sarily wrath. I know unsanctified human nature will 
always say, " I suffer, therefore God is wrathful against 
me ;" or, *' I have lost, therefore God is an angry judge, 
and is punishing me." That does not follow. All pain 
is not punitive, all suffering is not necessarily penaL 
There is what we call the chastisement of a child by 
a parent, in contradistinction to the punishment of a 
criminal by a judge. Now then, if you are believers in 
Christ, if all your sins are laid on him, if you are truly 
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personally resting upon him, and pardoned for his sake, 
then whatever happens to you in this world, however 
painful, is not penal, but paternal ; it is not the pun- 
ishment of a wicked criminal, but the chastisement of 
an affectionate Father : '^ For what son is he whom the 
&ther chasteneth not V* Now what a blessed thought 
is that, that I can go forth into the world and carry 
with me this ennobling, this comforting thought, that 
nothing has an atom of wrath in it, that nothing that 
befeJls me is in the least degree penal — nay, that the 
very blow which strikes the heaviest reminds me not of 
the sword of the judge, but of the hand of my Father. 
Now, if there were no other thought to be gathered 
from the Bible than this, it would be worth its weight 
in gold : that if I am a Christian, come what will — 
storm, tempest, pain, affliction, cares, and ills, and 
trials, and all the ills that flesh is heir to— the instant 
they touch me they are transmuted from penalties, they 
are transformed into the chastisements of a Neither. 
And chastisements for what purpose ? To do me good, 
to teach me, to guide me; the expressions of a love that 
never &lt«rs, not the evidences of a wrath that is not 



In the next place, we learn from the whole of this 
subject what confidence we may have in approaching 
God. *' Seeing," says the apostle, so beautifully — 
*' Seeing then that we have a great high priest that has 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us 
hold fest our profession ; for we have not an high 
priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin." Now what does he say ? " There- 
fore let us come boldly to the throne oi gWu^^^\*Wi.^^ 
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may obtain mercy, and find grace to help us in time 
of need." 

Sometimes when a Christian prays he says to him- 
self, " I cannot find words to express my want ; and 
eyen when I pray, my thoughts wander, and things of 
Csesar thrust themselves into the place that ought to 
be filled with the glory of the things of God. I find 
even when I pray," you say, " a law in my members 
warring against the law of my spirit, and intrusive 
thoughts, intrusive recollections, that grieve and vex 
me." Christ knows all that ; we have a High Priest 
who is touched with the feeling of our infirmity, who 
knows it all, who sympathises with it all, who has made 
provision for it all ; his atonement is in spite of this, 
his forgiveness is in spite of this. He looks not at your 
perfection, but at the perfection of his own sacrifice ; 
and therefore he bids you ask for the grace and blessing 
that you need with all the confidence that a daughter 
asks of a mother, a son of a father. 

If you be Christians, never go into the presence of 
God in prayer — ^personal, private, public — as if you 
were going into the presence of a very awful and 
dreadful Being. The feeling that is so rare in Christen- 
dom, yet the feeling that the Bible teaches, line upon 
line, precept upon precept, is that of loving, afiectionate 
confidence in God as a Father. Begin your prayer 
with "Our Father;" see, feel, rejoice in that relation- 
ship as the very substance and core of all the feelings 
of your soul, for you are not come to the mount that 
might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the voice of 
words, so that even Moses quaked, and the children of 
Israel entreated that the Word should not be spoken to 
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them any more. You might then tremble when you 
pray ; but you are now come unto Mount Sion, and to 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels, and to Jesus the 
mediator of tl^e new covenant, whose blood speaketh 
better things than that of Abel. 

If Christ is our sacrifice, and our sins were laid 
upon him, what confidence may we have in his pro- 
vidential goodness. If we have got through 1859, 
we need not fear that we shall get through 1860; 
and the ground of it is this, not that we have health, 
not that we have strength, not that we are now pros- 
pering ; but this, " If he spared not his own Son, but 
gave him up for us all, how shall he not with him 
also freely give us all things V If he has given us 
the greater, surely he will give us the less; if he has 
provided for us a Lamb for a sacrifice, surely he will 
provide for us a light in the world ; if he has given 
us the bread of life for nothing, will he withhold 
from us the bread that perisheth 1 if he has given us 
eternal life, will he refuse to support the frail candle- 
stick in which it burns — the life that now is ? Let us 
have confidence in the providential goodness of Him 
for the future, who in the past has given us his greatest, 
his unspeakable gift. 

How altered is sickness and death to a believer : hut 
unaltered to an imbeliever. I wonder how the man that 
has no deep, anxious, inward thought at any period of 
his life about salvation, the soul, and immortality — I 
wonder how such a man can bear sickness, or how he 
can look into an open grave, or how he can anticipate 
what must come to the fairest, the youngest, the 
healthiest — death, without perfect horrox. 1 Wvc^ ^^ 

VOL. JTL O 
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most awful thought upon earth is that death should be 
the end of me ; I think annihilation perfectly shocking. 
Bom with a thirst for life, and yet the consciousness 
that it will be put out like a taper dipped into a 
stream. The very idea is terrible ! The brutes die, 
and they have no idea what life is; they do not think or 
know as we do, and therefore they die just as a flower 
l>ows its head, and droops, and &lls. But we are made 
with capacities for living, and what is remarkable, we 
find that at forty, fifty, sixty, even seventy years of 
age, if we have not the buoyancy of youth, we have 
ripeness, experience, knowledge, EaXy far more ample, far, 
£ur more precious than we ever had before. What a 
strange anomaly, what a contradiction, if just when man 
seems furnished for an endless life he should be extin- 
guished for ever. But the thing is absurd; it is 
nonsense to talk about it. We know that we live for 
ever and for ever. But what shall be the nature of 
that endless life depends upon what is our present 
trust, what is our present confidence. To a Christian, 
sickness is merely the pulling up, peg by peg, and 
-cutting string by string, till the tent be struck, and he 
leaves the desert for his eternal home. To a Christian, 
death is not the end of life, not even for a moment a 
suspension of his life, but only the letting him loose, 
the striking ofi* his chains and letting him free ; and 
the body is deposited in the grave, whether that grave 
be amid the waves of the deep, or amid the sands of 
the desert, or in village churchyard, or under marble 
monument, or mausoleum of bronze, or in the pyramids 
of the Pharaohs — ^it matters not where it is^ the Great 
Maker has his eye upon every atom of it, and when 
the trumpet sounds every atom of it shall rise in glory. 
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A Christian alone will be a happy man, nobody else 
possibly can. 

This High Priest we have studied in his person and 
in his atonement and sacrifice : let me ask you then, in 
conclusion, have you committed your case to him 1 The 
ancient Jew brought his case to the high priest, and he 
knew he would not be rejected. We may bring our 
case — our sins, our sorrows — to him, and know that 
we shall be forgiven. 

And, lastly, if we are living without any knowledge^ 
without any saving knowledge of Christ as our High 
Priest, I ask, " How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation 1" I have much more respect for the 
out and out sceptic who rejects the Bible than I have 
for those inexpressible inconsistencies who believe 
everything, and really believe nothing. And very re- 
markable the text, the most solemn appeal in the Bible, 
^* How shall we escape" — ^not if we reject, for that 
is not so great a sin. To reject implies evidence of 
some sort, labour, toil, investigation; but to neglect 
implies contempt of God and contempt of Christ, and 
therefore the apostle says, " How shall we escape if we 
neglect " — if we think nothing about it, if we say reli- 
gion will do very well when we come to die ; if we 
neglect the Sabbath, if we neglect the sanctuary, 
neglect the Bible, neglect, above all, these feelings, 
investigations, self- communings; if we neglect being at 
home with ourselves and God, and thinking about 
the things that pertain to our eternal peace ? 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE PRIEST IN THE SANCTUARY. 

I NOTICED, in the course of previous expositions, that 
the great drift of the apostle's reasoning — and it is 
reasoning of the clearest and the most conclusive kind — 
is to show that the priesthood of Christ is something 
so superior to the priesthood of the priests of Aaron, 
that, instead of being comparison, there is positive 
contrast. I showed, from the previous chapter, that 
the Redeemer was proved by the apostle not to be 
a priest of the house of Aaron at all, but to be a 
priest of the order of Melchisedec ; from which descent 
he infers that a new priesthood, with a new succession, 
if such were possible, was required ; for that the old 
was obsolete, and inadequate to the great functions 
that God had in view. 

"Now," he says, "of the things which we have 
spoken, this is the sum : we" — sinners upon earth, 
needing sacrifice because sinoers, and needing a high 
priest because we must have sacrifice — " we have such 
an high priest, who is set on the right hand of the 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens;" not a high 
priest liable to sin, imperfection, disease, and death, as 
was the priesthood of Aaron; but one who is ascended to 
the Joffciest heaven ; who occupies the place of dignity, 
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the place of power, the place of pre-eminence ; and is 
able, as he tells ns in the previous chapter, " to save to 
the uttermost all that come unto God by him ;" be- 
cause at his right hand he " ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us." Then he says, this high priest of ours, 
the Saviour, is " a minister of the sanctuary, and of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man." 
You recollect Moses made the tabernacle after a divine 
pattern ; you recollect that the temple afterwards, first 
and second, had what was called the *' holy of holies," 
into which the priest entered once a year to make 
intercession for the sins of the people, and to present 
the sacrifice that he had offered without. The apostle 
seems here to indicate that the whole Church in heaven 
and on earth constitutes one grand cathedral ; that the 
sacred place, the choir end, the chancel — the altar end, 
I may say, here — of that cathedral, is in heaven ; that 
the nave of it is on earth ; those that are in the chan- 
cel, where Christ, the altar, is, are near him, in full 
light, joining in an anthem that never ceases, offering 
praise continually — close to him, in communion with 
him ; we — who are ip the nave, in the large, it may be 
cold, imperfect, misty, outer Church — we worship the 
same God, by the same altar, in the same name, but 
imperfectly, and with stammering lips. And hence, 
when a Christian dies, he is taken from the nave, from 
the outside Church, and introduced into the altar end, 
the inside Church, where there is sunshine without 
shadow, praise without discord, and no more going out 
for ever and ever. 

Christ is the minister of the sanctuary, and of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched. What is that 
sanctuary ? What is the Church 'i It \a noX. xsvaAa ^^ 
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bricks, nor of marble, nor of stone, nor of wood, nor 
of iron ; the Church is the aggregate of all the Hying 
stones, that is, all true Christians, built on Christ, the 
living, chief comer and foundation stone. Hence the 
grandest cathedral in Europe is not a church.; it is only 
the shelter for the Church that meets beneath its roo^ 
and worships in its midst; the Church is the living 
component members, built on Christ ; a portion of the 
Church in heaven, another portion of the Church on 
earth; and all buildings that we call chapels, churches, 
basilicas, cathedrals, are merely for the same purpose, 
humiliating as the comparison may sound to men of 
aasthetic taste, as the umbrella, to keep off the rain in 
winter, or as the parasol, to keep off the sun in summer, 
from the Church that meets beneath it to worship and 
praise God. Such then is the true Church. 

Then the apostle proceeds to argue, "Every high 
priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices ; wherefore 
it is of necessity that this man," this high priest of 
ours, " have somewhat also to offer. For if he were on 
earth, he should not be a priest." Why? Because 
only the sons of Aaron could minister ; but he was of 
the order of Melchisedec, and not of the order of 
Aaron ; and therefore he was incompetent, by the law 
of the land, to minister in the Jewish temple and at the 
Jewish altar. But yet he must have something to offer. 
Then what does he offer ? The merits of what he did in 
the Church below, he presents in the holy place in the 
presence of his Father in heaven. Hence, you recollect, 
under the ancient economy there were three great acts 
of the high priest. First, he offered up the sacrifice 
on the brazen altar in the outer church ; after he had 
done that, be took of the ^ blood, and went into the 
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holy of holies, where was the golden altar, bearing the 
names of all Israel upon his breastplate ; then, after he 
had made intercession for the people there, he came out 
of the holy of holies, and lifted up his hands, and did, 
by divine appointment, what the Pope of Rome does by 
his own — pronounce a blessing upon all the people. 

Now mark the position of the Israelites on that occa- 
sion. The priest, first of all, offered up sacrifice without 
— Christ did that 1,800 years ago — ^then he went up into 
the holy of holies to make intercession ; Christ has now 
gone into the true sanctuary, the true holy of holies. But 
what were the Jews doing when the high priest was in 
the holy of holies ? They were all waiting outside till 
he should come forth and pronounce upon tiiem the 
blessing. What is our position now 1 Trusting in a 
saorifice that is finished, and waiting outside till the 
great High Priest come forth from the true sanctuary, 
from the true holy place, and lift up ^the hands that 
were nailed to the cross for us, and pronounce a blessing 
that will instantly consecrate all hearts, open all graves, 
transform the earth from the curse of Paradise lost 
into the blessing of Paradise regained, and wave his 
priestly hand, and leave a benediction in the height, 
and in the depth, and everywhere, and it will last for 
ever. We are now looking for that. Hence the phrase, * 
** Looking for that blessed hope" — just as the Jews 
waited for the high priest to come out from the holy 
place — "Looking for that blessed hope, the glorious 
appearing of Jesus Christ, our great God and Saviour." 
Such then is Christ's position now, and such should be 
our position in reference to him. 

Then he proceeds to show that Christ has a far more 
excellent ministry on another groxmd.; ik.o\. Qi\ic^\&V% 
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the great antitype of all their institutions ; not only is 
he the culminating crown of the priests of Aaron, in 
whose glory they are crowned,. and from whose perfec- 
tions they draw all their excellence ; but he is also the 
minister of a more excellent ministry, because he is the 
mediator of a better covenant; the better covenant 
means the covenant more clearly brought to light : the 
covenant of grace was made in Paradise : Abraham 
and Adam were saved by Christ, trusting in him in the 
future, just as we are saved by Christ, trusting in him 
in the past. The faith of Abraham in Christ was a 
prospective feith ; our JEaith in Christ is a retrospective 
£sdth : but Abraham and we look to the same sacrifice, 
the same Christ, the same Saviour. But then this 
covenant of grace was revealed in different aspects. It 
was pronounced on Sinai, where the people trembled 
through terror; there was, if I may so speak, in its 
manifestation to the Jews, more of the law, more of the 
awful : then, under Moses and Aaron, men were driven 
to Christ ; now, men are drawn to Christ : then, it was 
the regime of terror, that we might flee for refuge to 
Christ ; now, it is the regime of love and attraction, 
that we may be won to Christ, and drawn to him, and 
close with him, as the chief of ten thousand and alto- 
gether lovely. 

Then he shows what is th& excellency of the covenant 
that God now makes with us : " This is the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel after those 
days, saith the Lord ; I will put my laws into their 
mind," — they were put merely into their ears of old, 
they hesu'd them — "and write them in their hearts," 
-—they were written on tables of stone before — " and 
J will he to them a God." What a magnificent thought ! 
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What man wants is some one to lean on, some one that 
will not give way ; some one to whom, as to a rock 
amid the surging waves, he can look up, and in the 
clefts of which he can find a shelter and a resting- 
place j that, says God, I will be to you ; whatever be 
your necessity, that necessity I will supply. "And 
they shall be to me a people ;" a people, not a mob, 
which nature leaves us, but a people, which Christianity 
makes us. " And they shall not teach every man his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, saying. Know the 
Lord; for all shall know me, from the least to the 
greatest. For I will be merciful to their unrighteous- 
ness, and their sins and their iniquities will I remem- 
ber no more." What a blessed thought is that ! God 
not only pardons sin, but he does not remember it. 
How often in this world do you meet with men who, 
having been offended, say, I will forgive him what 
he has done, but I cannot forget it j — but when God 
pardons, it is a real forgiveness ; so real, that the very 
memory of it shall be extinguished; and *^I wiU re- 
memb,er their sins no more for ever." 



CHAPTER IX. 



GRAND CONTRASTS. 



The inspired apostle, in this chapter, carries on, 
I need scarcely remark, that magnificent parallelism 
between the symbol, or shadow, or rather the figure, of 
an economy that has passed away, and the permanent 
institute of that higher, holier, and divine economy 
which endureth for ever. He is speaking, as I told 
you before, to the Jews, Christian Jews, who were beset 
on all hands, and on every side, by their own countrymen 
according to the flesh, who tried to bring them back from 
what they described as a naked, bald economy, because 
it was spiritual, to that gorgeous and magnificent ritual 
to which they had been always accustomed. And you 
can well understand how powerful must be such rea- 
soning upon men who are led by sense, not by con- 
viction — by pomp and show, not by the spirit and the 
understanding. Man loves to see magnificent scenes, 
to join in a gorgeous ritual, and share in a splendid 
ceremony, to gaze on rich and rare paintings, and to 
hear grand music ; he loves all those exterior things 
that to flesh and blood must be, and in their place 
innocently are, most attractive. But what we should 
each feel, when such contrasts are presented, is just 
this, that never is Christianity so sublime as in its own 
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naked and severe simplicity; it is adorned the most 
when it is adorned the least. We may apply here what 
the great poet of our nation has well shown, how 
absurd it is to gild refined gold, to add fresh perfume 
to the violet. So should we act with reference to reli- 
gion : its spirituality, its purity, its severe simplicity, 
is its greatest decoration j and never is Christian wor- 
ship so grand as when it is the unloading of Christian 
hearts in the simple yet sublime expression of a people's 
praise ; and the Psalmist's hymn soimding from a con- 
gregation's lips, which has had its birth in that congrega- 
tion's heart, is the grandest incense that rises from earth 
to heaven, and is accepted through Christ the Mediator. 
The apostle Paul, to show not only that this Levi- 
tical grandeur was no real argument for their apostasy 
from simple Christianity, but that it was exhausted; 
that it had its place in the past, but that now it no 
more had its place than the blossom of an apple-tree 
has its place when the apple is ripe, or than the bud has 
its place when the blossom is fully developed ; it was 
proper once, but because once, it is improper, neither 
necessary nor right now ; and therefore he begins by 
saying, " Then verily the first covenant had also ordi- 
nances of divine service, and a worldly" — ^that is, a 
visible, a material — ** sanctuary. For there was a ti^- 
bemacle made ; the first, wherein was the candlestick, 
and the table, and the shewbread ; which is called the 
sanctuary. And after the second vail, the tabernacle 
which is called the Holiest of all ; which had the golden 
censer, and the ark of the covenant overlaid round 
about with gold, wherein was the golden pot that had 
manna, and Aaron's rod that budded, and the tables of 
the covenant" 
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You know that in the ancient temple there was first 
the outer part — what we should call, to use the phrase- 
ology of modem times, the nave of the cathedral — into 
which the priests entered, i. e. the common priests. But 
there was then the holiest of all, which we should call 
the choir, which the Greeks called the vaog — ^that is, 
the inner, and secret, and most sequestered spot — into 
which, he says, the high priest entered, and never 
without "blood, and that once a year ; which blood he 
offered for himself and for the errors or sins of the 
people. Now, in this holy of holies was the golden 
censer, which the high priest alone used; and that 
reminds us of that beautiful passage in the Apocalypse, 
where we read of one to whom was given the golden 
censer, that he should present the prayers of all people. 
The Romish Church quotes that as an evidence that 
angel intercession is proper, because he is called an 
angel in the Apocalypse ; but, then, when we remember 
that he had the golden censer, that indicates that he 
was the high priest; and what high priest? — Jesus 
Christ, the High Priest of our profession. 

And then there was the ark of the covenant, and the 
mercy-seat; the manna, preserved as a memorial; 
Aaron's rod, which literally broke forth into green buds 
every year, as a symbol and a pledge of the presence of 
God ; and over it the cherubim. 

The picture of the holy of holies, from all that we 
know, was this ark or chest, in which were the tables of 
the law. The upper lid or surface of it was covered with 
a bright polished golden plate ; then over that golden 
plate there was reflected down a glory, or a bright 
splendour, which had no visible source whatever ; that 
bright splendour was the shechinah, or the presence of 
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the God of Israel. Over the glory, looking down upon 
it, and their hjoea radiant in its reflected splendour, 
were two beings like men, with wings outstretched, the 
tips of those wings touching each other over the mercy 
seat. And the apostle Peter, drawing his imagery from 
this, says, " Into these things the angels desire to look " 
—denoting, perhaps, the interest that angels have in 
the Christian economy, in the sacrifice of Christ, and in 
the progress of the Gospel. 

Now, into that holiest of all the high priest alone 
entered ; but he entered with the blood that had been 
shed outside ; and that blood was the propitiation not 
only for the people, but also for himself Then adds 
the apostle, " The Holy Ghost thus signifying that the 
way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest." 
Then the Holy Ghost was in the ancient economy — 
then the Holy Ghost was in the arrangement of that 
economy — then he is a Divine Person, as well as the 
Father and the Son; Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
making one God. 

Then he says that all this was a figure, and that was 
all; that "it stood in meats and drinks, and divers 
washings, and carnal ordinances, imposed on them 
until the time of reformation.'' And then he goes on 
to contrast with this the glory that supersedes it and 
rendersjit unnecessary. " But Christ being come, an 
high priest of good things to come, by a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle " — ^that is, his own body (" De- 
stroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up ") 
— " neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his 
own blood, he entered in once " — ^where the high priest 
only could enter — "into the holy place, having ob- 
tained eternal redemption for us," ^ 



I 
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And then lie argues, with irresistible logic, " If the 
blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of 
the flesh ; how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God ? " Now, just notice in this very 
verse the doctrine of a triune Jehovah. You have, 
first, the offerer, Christ, who offered himself ; you have, 
secondly, the being to whom he offered, namely, " with- 
out spot unto God;" you have then the power in which 
he offered, the eternal Spirit — spoken of in a previous 
passage as the Holy Ghost Now, how any one can 
escape the conclusion, that the Father is God, that 
the Son is God, that the Holy Spirit is God, I can- 
not see ; and yet it is true, from the first to the Jast, 
that we believe not in tritheism, three Gods, but in 
triunity — ^in the Trinity, three persons and one God 
for ever. 

He argues, also, that without shedding of blood 
there could be no remission of sins ; and that a testa- 
ment, or a bequest, which the Gospel is — for what is 
the Gospel called? the Testament, testamentum ; the 
covenant, the agreement, the pledge, the legacy, if you 
like to call it — a bequest, a will, a legacy, is of no value 
while the maker of it lives, because he may change 
to-morrow what he has drawn up to-day ; and his will 
does not become of force until he himself is removed. 
So, he says, this testament needed death to make it 
valid; the symbolical testament of old being made 
valid by the blood of bulls and of goats, but the eternal 
testament, that secures for you and me pardon, re- 
demption, peace, and glory, needed the blood, infinitely 
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more ptecious, of God*s own dear Son — " without shed- 
ding of blood," he says, " is no remission." 
: Now, that is one of the lessons constantly taught in 
the Jewish economy, and the lesson which that economy 
was specially intended to teach; namely, tl^s, that 
there must be death, that there might be foigiveness. 
What an awful thing, when one begins to reflect, is 
that ! First of all, it appears to us strange that a good, 
a holy, and a benevolent God should insist upon haying 
death and the shedding of blood, in order that he may 
forgive sin ; but the reason is perfectly plain : sin ip 
the disorganization of the universe — it is the fever that 
racks it — ^it is the desolating and disruptive force that 
constantly injures, and vexes, and convulses it. 

The law that was before man was made is this — 
" The soul that sins shall die." I know well, when I 
allude to that, the difficulty that men of science some- 
times express, which we know to be founded on i&ct, 
namely, that we can trace in the stony page, as Hugh 
Miller has called it, death long before man was made. 
If you go into the British Museum, you will see there, 
in the fossil rooms — rooms that are well worth your 
visit, and worth the study of every young person — you 
will there see one of the Saurian monsters, one of the 
early races in the stratified rocks, holding another 
crushed in his mouth, of which he is about to make a 
meal. I might quote other instances, but this is suf- 
ficient proof that death existed before Adam was made. 
WeU, then, you say, how do you explain that death 
springs from sin, and that death is the wages of sin 1 
I answer, I find, first, the fiict that there was death 
before Adam and Eve were made, and before they fell ; 
but I find another &ct previou,s to Ajd&xsi ^sA "^^^ 
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namely, that the angels fell. I do not say that the 
angels' sin was the cause of pre- Adamite death ; but 
I 8B,j, there is the fact that angels sinned before Adam, 
and there is the feet of death before Adam; and it 
seems natural to infer that the one in some way is con- 
nected with the other. 

And if you will be at the trouble to read the first 
three chapters of Genesis, you will be struck with 
one thing, which has often led me to the conclusion 
I have now stated; namely, that Satan, that is, the 
fallen head-angel, comes into Paradise — ^why permitted, 
is another question — and he speaks and talks as if he 
had some grudge, some old grudge, against the twin 
parties that were there. Well, now, I cannot prove it — 
I dare not assert it as if it was demonstrated in the 
Bible — ^but the inference I have drawn is of this sort : 
I have a strong impression that, in a previous state of 
our earth, angels were its inhabitants, and Satan the 
most magnificent and gorgeous archangel at the head 
of that dynasty; that they fell, for we are told the 
angels kept not their first estate; and that what ex- 
plains Satan's anxiety to pervert Adam and Eve, and to 
bring destruction on our globe, is the fact that he saw 
these two occupying his lodging, having taken or been 
put in possession of his home, and were now starting, 
as it were, with a new capital in the very place, and 
amid the very scenes, from which he and his had been 
banished and plunged into hell, because of theh* great 
transgression ; and therefore his belief, bitterly mis- 
taken ! — for Satan does not pretend to be, what the 
Pope professes to be, infallible — his belief was that their 
exodus would be his entrance, and that if he could 
onJj expel them, he would thereby introduce himself 
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If it be so, — and it is not demonstrably true, but it 
seems most probable, — then the reason why there was 
death before Adam, was because there was sin before 
Adam ; and that man, the last dynasty introduced into 
our globe, was God's grand experiment ; and, as Hu^ 
Miller very justly and beautifully says, the history of 
all previous dynasties in the stony page is this : each - 
was created at its maximum perfection; each race 
degenerated and died out ; a new race was introduced 
by creative power, without a link of connexion with the 
previous, and it degenerated and died out. Lastly, 
man's dynasty was introduced, and he too degenerated, 
for he fell ; and we too, like previous races, should die 
out, and our fossil remains only be left ; but in our 
case, and in no other, a Eedeemer steps in, and brings 
lost man back to Paradise regained, and reinstates him 
in a monarchy more magnificent than that which he 
held at the first. 

Such, then, would be the explanation of death. Now, 
death being the wages of sin, God's great law is, that 
only by one who is the law-giver, who shall take the 
place of the law-breaker, and who shall become, there- 
fore, the law-debtor, and die in our stead and room, — 
only by such an one shall there be pardon and remis- 
sion of sins. The Jew was taught irom his earliest 
infancy this great lesson, that without death there could 
be no remission ; that is, without an atonement — and 
an atonement was possible — only by death could there 
be pardon and forgiveness of sins. 

And then he closes the chapter with an argument 
most striking. It is this, that it is not requisite that 
Christ should often offer himself, as the high priest 
often offered; for Christ had no sins oi ViSa o^\i\.Q ^'Sjst 
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for, for then must he often have suffered. I would not 
introduce a controversial discussion, but I cannot help 
noticing here, that in the Church of Rome, the priest 
brings Christ down, as they affirm, every Sunday, soul, 
body, and divinity, to the altar ; and on that altar, the 
priest professes to offer up Christ, a sacrifice for the 
sins of the living and the dead. Now, what is the 
argument of the apostle 1 How they can get over it, 
I do not know; for he says, if Christ often offers 
himself, or is offered, then he must often suffer— as often 
as he offers himself In other words, Paul connects 
offering with suffering ; and therefore the inference is 
irresistible, that if on any Roman Catholic altar Christ 
is often offered, Christ must often suffer; but the whole 
of Scripture tells us that he dieth no more ; that he 
offered himself once for all, rose again, ascended into 
heaven, and now sitteth at the right hand of God, 
having been once offered. The Greek word for once, 
which occurs nine times in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
is QTraJ and i^irai,. Now, these two words mean, not 
simply once in time, but they mean perfectly, needing 
BO addition, and incapable of any addition. Well, 
Christ was once and perfectly offered, and therefore 
needs to be offered no more, and can suffer no more ; 
" and unto them that look for him " — as the Jews looked 
for the high priest to come out from the holy of holies — 
" shall he appear the second time ;" not they that look 
for him without sin, for that is not the fact, but he 
that comes without sin, to take us to himself, that 
where he is, there we may be also. 
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This text has been suggested by the chapter. I have 
described the tabernacle^ the holy of holies, the golden 
censer, and the overshadowing cherubim. I wish to 
bring before you, first, the characteristics of that of 
the exploits of which we read elsewhere, the ark ; and, 
secondly, some of those things with which its history 
is associated in the conduct and in the experience of the 
children of Israel 

Now, first of all, the Hebrew word translated "the 
ark," Noah's ark, is totaUy distinct from the Hebrew 
word translated '* the ark of the covenant," or the ark 
spoken of in this chapter. This ark was about four 
feet long, about two and a half feet in width, covered 
or overlaid with beaten gold. Inside of it there was a 
copy of the Ten Commandments ; there was a pot of 
manna, gathered from the desert, that never decayed ; 
there was Aaron's rod, a dry rod, which miraculously 
burst into bud and blossom, and that continually. It 
is called ** the ark of God," "the ark of God's strength," 
" the ark of the covenant of the Lord," " the ark of 
the testimony." It is spoken of, and evidently indi^ 
cated, as the symbol of a divine presence. It is called 
the glory of Israel ; it was carried by ttiQ -^YiseXa^ ^t^ 
p2 
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in their absence, the Levites ; Jordan was divided at 
its approach ; the walls of Jericho fell before it ; Dagon, 
a heathen idol, was struck from his pedestal the instant 
it came near; and, finally, it was brought into the 
temple of Solomon amid strains of music unprecedented 
in the hearing of Israel, and with pomp, and splendour, 
and ceremony, worthy of so great and so magnificent a 
festival. 

Now we naturally ask, What is meant by all this ? 
Was this an incidental, arbitrary arrangement made by 
God, without a lesson, a purpose, or an end 1 There is 
not a symbol in the history of Levi, any more than 
there is a leaf in the forest, that refers not back to 
God as its maker. Every text in this book is as much 
the inspiration of God as every leaf in the forest, or 
blossom in June, or bud in spring, are the creation and 
the production of God. And we know, too, that, just 
as in this world on which we tread — not as it once 
was, a perfect, a beautiful, and an unfallen world, but 
broken, dismantled of much of its beauty, shattered, in 
discord in many of its structures — ^in this world there 
are many things that, at first sight, we cannot see the 
end of; but that, on minute and experienced investiga- 
tion indicate a meaning, and both the most beneficent 
and excellent. And because the naturalist in this world 
often meets with a fact or a phenomenon that he cannot 
explain, he does not rush to the stupid conclusion, 
" God did not make it ; the thing never can be ex- 
plained ; and it is a chance creation, without mission, 
and without end ;" but he lays it aside, and he says, 
** I will lay it aside for further light; and then, 
what I do not know now, I then shall know.*' Well, 
common sense must indicate, if this be God's book. 
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that you shoiild so deal with it. Instead of seizing what 
you can understand, and saying, "This is worthy of 
God," and then taking what you cannot understand, 
and saying, ** This is a mere fancy or whim of man," 
why not imitate the philosopher in this world, and say, 
" This proves the presence of Deity ; this indicates 
his inspiration ; and this or that, which I cannot under- 
stand, I will not repudiate as unworthy of God, but I 
will wait till maturer investigation or increasing lights 
that are cast upon it demonstrate both to be alike the 
inspiration and the creation of God." 

It has been asked, What was the meaning of the 
institution of this ark ? Does it convey any lessons 
for us? Is it fraught with instruction for those 
upon whom the ends of the world are come ? First, it 
will be necessary to state that the Jew was the infant 
of the Christian Churclr. He needed to be taught by 
material signs and symbols ; and you will find that the 
Gentile Pagan, who was not guided by the direct pre- 
sence of God, felt the same necessity that the infancy 
of the world should not be taught in the same lesson- 
book as the adult and maturer age of the world now. 
You find the whole system of Leviticus is a system of 
type, of figure, of shadow, of ceremony ; but each and 
all deepening in the heart of hiunanity some great 
impression, or accustoming mankind to look at, appre- 
ciate, and study some great vital truth, to be revealed 
in an after age, when life and immortality should clearly 
come to light. This being the csbc, each symbol that 
we find in that economy overflows with meaning ; each 
type had its relation to a subsequent antitype. Why 
God took this plan it is not for us to determine \ that 
he took this plan ia not contradicted \>j fti^ ergwvftfw^ 
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of mankind; but, rather, in unison with all we find 
in the mode in which infant nations must be taught, 
in contrast to that in which mature and ripened man- 
hood claims to be instructed. Let us, therefore, with 
these preliminary thoughts, examine the lessons that 
this sacred chest, constructed as we have read, filled 
with the contents recorded by SL Paul in the Hebrews, 
having accomplished such feats and exploits — let us 
ascertain what useful lessons it teaches us. 

First, then, the same ark that was made by Moses 
and after the divine model shown him on the mount, 
was finally carried into the temple of Solomon, and 
there deposited amidst pomp, and splendour, and cir- 
cumstance. The tabernacle was superseded by the 
temple; every pin in the tabernacle needed to be 
renewed; the temple was altered, and repaired, and 
altered again; but this ark remained the same from 
the day that Moses made it to the moment that Solo- 
mon lodged it in the temple he had built to the glory 
of God. It was, in other words, the type of Christ 
The glory in the pillar of fire by night was quenched ; 
the pillar of cloud by day had ceased ; this sacred chest 
or ark remained, covered with the golden lid, having 
on it the glory between the cherubim, the everlasting 
wings of the angels, carried in the desert from place to 
place, finally attaining its resting-spot in the temple of 
Solomon. If this be so, may it not suggest to us there 
has been only one Saviour, from the commencement of 
our world's history onward to its close? Temple, taber- 
nacle, both have changed in succession ; but the Great 
Original himself remains, " the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.'* And if it suggest this lesson to us, it 
18 one not to be despised nor to be forgotten. The 
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religion of Abraham, Moses, Solomon, and Paul, was 
the same; the key-note was the same, the harmony 
was varied. The same name, preached amid the wrecks 
of paradise, sent forth in the swelling strains of the 
trumpet of jubilee, pealed from heaven by angel choirs 
when listening shepherds were the audience ; preached 
by Paul from Jerusalem to the uttermost isles of the 
sea, to come again, as the lightning ghineth from the east, 
and is buried in the distant west ; Jesus, first and last, 
Alpha and Omega, is the ark of the covenant, the ark 
of God, the light to lighten the Gentiles, the glory 
between the cherubim of his people Israel. 

There have been many fisilse religions ; there never 
has been but one true one. Abraham was a Christian ; 
Abel was a Christian ; Aaron was a Christian ; Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, and Malachi were Christians : they 
looking by prospective faith to a Christ that was all 
and in all with them ; we looking back by a retrospec- 
tive faith to the same central Christ ; the stand point 
differing ; the object of the view the same yesterday 
in the patriarchal dispensation, to-day in the Christian 
dispensation, and in the everlasting and cloudless 
morrow, when he shall reign in unveiled splendour from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth. 

The covering or the lid of this chest or ark was of 
beaten gold. It was called, in the Hebrew tongue, 
" the mercy seat," from the Hebrew word which means 
" to cover ;" and then, next^ in its symbolical meaning, 
to make atonement or a propitiation. Now, on this 
golden lid of this chest, upwards of four feet long, 
and two and a half feet in breadth, there was a per- 
petual and deep sunshine, dark with excess of light — ^to 
use the only worda that justly deacnb^ iV— ^\SiSi^ft^ 
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from heaven, of splendour too intense for any one 
closely to approach to, and called the shechijiah, or the 
visible splendour of a present and also a propitious 
God. This was to the Jew the manifestation of the 
presence of God. It was the closest representation of 
Deity that he had, and it was another stage in God's 
manifestation of himself. If you will watch the history 
of God's representation, you will see, first, the grey and 
the misty dawn just touching the edges and tips of the 
wrecks of paradise, then cloud after cloud disappearing, 
as the light grew brighter, till at last it burst forth into 
all the brightness of enduring noon ; and the Sun of 
Righteousness arose, with healing under his wings ; and 
that light brightening still, until it shall no more be 
the light and glory of a house made with hands, but 
be the glory of that grand temple which fills all space, 
and which has no need of the light of the sun, nor of 
the moon ; for the glory — ^literally, the shechinah — of 
God and of the Lamb are the light and the glory of it. 
Thus this glory resting on the mercy seat was to the 
Jew the token, the symbol, the pledge, of the presence 
of God. It was the only visible manifestation of Deity 
that he had. But, more than this, the lid, I have told 
you, was called the propitiatory or the mercy seat ; 
and the apostle Paul alludes to this. When he is speak- 
ing of Christ, he calls him by this very name, where he 
says, in the Epistle to the Romans, '* Whom God hath set 
forth to be a mercy seat, or a lid of the ark, a place of 
propitiation, through faith in his blood ; to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of our God." 

We have, first, in the glory that dwelt upon it, 
all that the Jew possessed of the sign and symbol of 
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a preseut God. In the fact that this lid was called 
the propitiatory, or the mercy seat, or the atonement 
place, you have evidence that God was manifested 
to his people only through the piedium of atonement ; 
in other words, sin had projected a deep, dark shadow 
between God and us. The glory that burst through the 
shadow could only come and revisit the earth, and 
light it up with its everlasting splendours, by the 
medium of an atonement, or a sacrifice, or a propitia- 
tion; That was made by Christ. He took our place, 
arrayed himself in our moral responsibilities, took into 
his bosom the curse that was originally ours, exhausted 
that curse by his agony, took into his hand the law 
that we neither could nor would obey, obeyed that law 
for us. And now it is not the fact that Christ has 
made God to feel towards us what he never felt before, 
which is the too common and the wretched misconcep- 
tion of the cross ; but, through what Christ has done, 
God can, in the language of Paul, -be just whilst he 
justifies a sinner, and admit the greatest of criminals 
that seeks pardon through a Saviour's blood into his 
presence and his glory, and yet maintain unrepealed, 
uncom promised, and undiluted, the awful pre-requisito 
for heaven : " Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.'* And therefore it is said, "God so loved the 
world, that he gave Christ to die for us." God loved 
Adam amid the wrecks of paradise, just as he loved 
Adam when he was a converted and believing saint. 
God loved us before he gave Christ ; aiid Christ's death 
was not the cause of a love that was hot, but the ex- 
pression and outlet of an infinite love, that longed to 
go forth and to overflow the wide world with its beaefi.- 
cence and its hlesaings. 
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Now this fact, then, that the glory or the manifesta- 
tion of God lay upon a mercy seat, is the evidence to 
lis that God is manifest in Christ ; that he is made 
known to ns through an atonement, and without that 
atonement God cannot now be seen. In nature, God 
is so high, is so wrapt in impenetrable mystery, that 
we cannot see him. In the law, God is hostile to us : 
" The soul that sins shall die." But on the mercy seat, 
the glory that bums and shines there is not only visi- 
ble, but it is made up of the mingling symbols of 
mercy and of truth that have met together, of righte- 
ousness and peace that have embraced and kissed each 
other. In creation I may have glimpses of Deity, but 
he is an unknown God ; and whatever, in the future 
and the infinite, is unknown, is a source of terror. On 
Mount Sinai, God is a Legislator, a Sovereign, a Judge, 
dealing with men exactly according to their deserts. 
But on Calvary, on the mercy seat, God is my Father ; 
next, he is our Father ; and, third, he is in our ever- 
lasting and our blessed home. The fetherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of all believers, their eternal common 
destiny and home, — ^these are disclosed by that bright 
glory thati is made known to us on Christ, the 'mercy 
seat, and through that atonement that he made by his 
own precious blood. 

Let me notice another feature in this ark. Inside 
the ark, we read, there were placed the tables of the 
law, or the Ten Commandments, written upon stone. 
Our blessed Lord, speaking in one of the Psalms, says, 
*' Thy law is within my heart." Now, in the fact that 
the moral law was preserved where the atonement or 
the propitiatory was, we have the lesson for us that the 
moral law ia not superseded, nor repealed, nor diluted, 
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by what Christ has done. On the contrary, just as the 
law was retained under the mercy seat^ so the law is 
retained under the cross, alike obligatory upon us now 
as it was before Christ died. Then, you say, What is 
meant by our deliverance from the law through the 
atonement of Christ ' I answer, I am delivered from 
its curse for having broken it, because he bore that 
curse ; I am delivered from obedience to it in order to 
obtain heaven, for Christ has 'magnitied it for me. 
But I am handed over to the law, to walk- by it as a 
rule of life, as a test of character, as a standard of 
obedience, as the evidence of fitness — ^not title, but 
fitness — for heaven and everlasting happiness. 

The mistake that persons fall into when we speak of 
Christ's righteousness alone our title to heaven, Christ's 
blood alone our deliverance from hell, is this; they ask, 
What becomes of holiness ? What becomes of morality ? 
I answer. We obey the law now as we obeyed it of old, 
but for different ends and different purposes. I now 
obey God as a son a father ; because that law is the 
expression of his will, and the instinct of my renovated 
nature. But I do not obey the law as a slave obeys 
the behests of a tyrant, in order to propitiate his favour; 
or as a labourer fulfils the duties of his master, in order 
to obtain the wages that are due to him in the end. 
My obedience to the law has ceased to be mercenary, 
which is a wretched one ; and it has become filial, 
which is a noble one. I obey the law, not to earn a 
right to everlasting joy, but because I have already 
obtained a right to everlasting joy : therefore I go 
forth to obey the law, and to show how I love him who 
loved me, and gave Christ to die for me. 

In the next plaoe, there was inside t\i\a ^«^\» *^^ 
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golden pot, or a golden vessel, filled with a portion of 
the manna that came down from heaven, also full of 
expressive significance to ns. The idea conveyed is 
this, that as the manna was the bread of the children 
of Israel, so He who is set forth by that ark in all the 
glory of his atonement is the living bread of all his 
people to the end of the world. We are not guessing 
here, but stating what is already asserted in God's own 
Word. For we are told in the Gospel of St. John, 
when they. said, "Our fathers did eat manna in the 
desert ; as it is written. He gave them bread from hea- 
ven to eat : Jesus said unto them. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Moses gave you not that bread from heaven ; 
but my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. 
For the bread of God is he which cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life unto the world. Then said they 
unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread." 

This manna — incorruptible, associated with the pro- 
pitiatory, the mercy seat, the glory, the manifestation 
of God in Christ — ^is meant to teach us that the soul 
needs its nutriment just as truly as the body. It is as 
necessary that you should read the Bible, come to the 
sanctuary, be instructed in the things of everlasting 
life, in order that the soul may not pine for himger, 
and perish in its famine, as it is that you should eat 
your daily meals, that your muscles may gain their 
vigour, and your bodies all their capabilities of labour 
and of action. The soul needs its nutriment as truly 
as the body. And the place where that nutriment 
is gathered, the broad and shining fields where every 
man may have his portion of manna, is the open 
page of the Bible, the faithful sermon of the minister, 
the ordinances of the sanctuary; and especially on 
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that day which some would desecrate to secular pur- 
suits, and others would hypocritically pretend to sanc- 
tify by sacred music ; on that day, the Lord's day, a 
double portion of this manna £alls. Sell not your 
birthright for a mess of pottage; give not up the 
means of grace, the opportunities of salvation, the 
nutriment of the soul, your progress in all that digni- 
fies, ennobles, and makes happy, at any price, or for 
any prospect whatever. It is necessary that the soul 
should be fed, as well as it is that the body should be 
fed. The word of man, in all its formulas of novel, 
romance, essay, poetry, history, is, after all, in this 
respect, but a stone. The word pf the priest, in all its 
form of decree, of canon, of tradition, of council, is 
worse than a stone ; it is a poisonous serpent. But 
the Word of God, in all its variety, reflected from 
Mthfiil sermons, embodied in its own grand and glorious 
perfection in the sacred volume, is nutriment to the 
soul, is bread to the heart ; it redeems omi life from 
destruction, it satisfies our mouths with good things, 
it reneweth our youth like the eagle's, it crowneth us 
with lovingkindnesses and with tender mercies. It 
alone is strength, comfort, peace. 

Another thing found in this chest or ark was Aaron's 
rod that budded. We read that the rod was laid up 
alongside of it, a dry stick, long cut off from the 
parent-stem ; but the moment it was laid alongside of 
the sacred ark, this dry stick, without sap or vigour of 
any sort, burst into bud and fragrant blossom. Christ 
is our life as well as our nutriment. Nearness to him 
is not only food, but it is vitality. All humanity, lost 
at the ftill, became a dry and a withered branch ; and 
the only element of vitality in it no\^ ia \)aft xetaaMi^ ^1 
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the unevaporated sap of the tree of life from which it 
was cut off by sin. This withered branch laid near 
to Christ, found in him, quickened by his Spirit, re- 
gains more than its lost vitality and virtue. It becomes 
no longer a withered branch, but a green, a fi-agrant, 
and a fruitful one. It is a dark picture, but it is a 
true one, that, in consequence of sin, we are not only 
weak, we are not only diseased, but we are pronounced 
dead in trespasses and sins ; and the only source of life 
in the whole universe is Christ Jesus alone. And if we 
lie near to him, like Aaron's rod, sit at his feet, and 
listen to his gracious words; live in the light of his 
glorious countenance, and feed on him by living faith ; 
then, when Christ, who is our life, shall appear, we shall 
also appear with him in glory. 

Over this ark, as the last characteristic, it says there 
was the overshadowing cherubim; or two human 
figures, as they are supposed to have been, with wings 
outstretched, the tips of their wings touching each 
other ; and their countenances gazing down upon the 
bright and refulgent glory that sent its beams upwards 
and around from the mercy seat, or the lid of the ark. 
The nearest exposition, perhaps, of the cherubim is 
that which is contained in Genesis, when we read that 
" The Lord drove out the man ; and he placed at the 
east of the garden of Eden cherubims and a flaming 
sword"— K)r, literally, a flame or a glory rising like a 
sword — " which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life." We have commonly read this as if 
it meartt that these cherubim with this fiery sword were 
placed there to drive man farther off from Peu-adise. 
I think it is more probable that they were placed there 
212 order to invite man to gaze, however dimly, at the 
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holy and the happy spot he had forfeited for ever. 
For you will notice that the cherubim on the mercy 
seat, as the place where the Jew was to worship, is so 
clearly the cherubim at the gate of Paradise, that the 
probability is that at Paradise, in the days of Adam and 
of Eve, and Cain and Abel, there was a glory just like 
that that dwelt upon the mercy seat; and the everlasting 
cherubim between whom that glory arose like a flaming 
sword, as the very place and spot where Adam and Eve 
were to worship and adore that God whose law they had 
broken, but whose mercies they had now received, 
through the medium and the promise of a great atone- 
ment in the fulness of the times. 

But the most probable explanation of the cherubim 
and the mercy seat is, I daresay, the usual one, which 
Peter gives when speaking of the atonement. He says, 
•* Which things the angels desire to look into." And if 
eo, these cherubim overshadowing the mercy seat, like 
all the imagery of that economy, had their specific 
lesson, to be always taught; and that lesson was, that 
such and so great are the glories of redeeming love, 
that men may neglect it, sceptics may despise it, Ko- 
manists may corrupt it, and men may live by millions 
as if no such feet were ever told, and no such pheno- 
menon as the cross had been ever raised ; but angels, 
who have the least interest in it personally, are the 
most intensely absorbed in studying its hidden depths, 
in marvelling at its intense love, and in gazing on its 
unutterable glory. And it would seem, by these angels 
constantly, from the days of Peter onward to the hour 
that passes by, gazing upon what Christ has done, as if 
there were in that great epochal fact, in the lapse of 
time, a richness, a fulness, utterly itieiJasjv3&^\\i\^ *, ^<Ji 
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that angels are never tired of studying it, never wear^ 
with gazing on it; like the song of the redeemed iim^ 
heaven, which is called a new song, after it has beecx- 
sung hundreds and thousands of years — ^meaning thafc 
its music is ever as fresh as when it was first sung, andL 
its theme as interesting as when it was first taught^ 
and the redeemed in heaven feel in singing it a joy as 
great as if that joy had burst forth just at that moment- 
And if we see no beauty in the Lord of glory, it is not 
because he is deficient of it, but because ire are blind ; 
if we see in what he has done no ground for praise, no 
elements of adoration, it is because our hearts are cold, 
and not that the theme is a hackneyed or a common 
one. In the estimate of every Christian still, Christ is 
all and in all; he is the chief of ten thousand, altogether 
lovely; the light of the Gentiles, and the glory of 
Israel; the key-note of all harmony, the combination 
of all beauty ; the Alpha and the Omega, the first and 
the last; the greatest, the holiest, and the best. 

Have we this estimate of his glory ? Is it not true 
that you lavish more admiration on an exquisite paint- 
ing than you ever lavish upon the study of Christ ? Is 
it not true that you have been more thrilled by the 
fictitious story of a romance than ever you were by the 
awful, the sublime, the yet thrilling tragedy of the 
cross 1 Is it not true that you have felt in this world 
springs of delight that you never discovered in God's 
Word 1 Is not that a reason for examining yourselves, 
for asking is all right with you ? May it not be that 
you are blind, and dead, and cold, and case-hardened 1 
And if so, what a call to pray, " Open thou mine eyes, 
Lord, that I may see wonderful things out of thy 
holjlaw?" 
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Having noticed these, the characteristics of the ark 
or the chest itself, let me now enumerate one or 
two of those remarkable facts identified with its 
history. We read, first of all, it was carried by the 
priests throughout all their marchings in the desert^ 
and across the swelling flood of Jordan, till at last it 
was settled in the promised land. It was carried by 
the priests, the symbol, as we have seen, of a present 
Christ. May there not be in this, without straining, 
some intimation that the Name which is above every 
name is to be carried by minister and people until the 
whole earth is covered with its glory, and Christ, the 
central object of the universe, becomes the theme of 
every tongue, the adoration of every heart, and the 
joy of all mankind] Indeed, there seems in the 
Acts of the Apostles almost an allusion to this, when 
Christ says of Paul, " He is a chosen vessel to bear 
my name to the Gentiles;" just as the priests and 
Levites were chosen vessels to bear God's ark. 
This was only another symbol : the name was God 
hid, but the ark was God visible ; but both the sym- 
bols two diflferent signs of a present and a propitious 
Christ. 

And what now constitutes a church ? " Where two 
or three are met together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them." What constituted a church in the 
desert? Where two or three were gathered together 
around the ark of the testimony, there was a church 
that man could neither make nor mar. It is a 
most blundering idea, that it is episcopacy, or presby- 
tery, or a liturgy, or the want of it, that makes a 
church. It is a gi-eat mistake to think that it is great 
people^ or rich people, or clever peo^\e, ot ^^c^ ^ 

VOL, XL o 
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minister in the church pulpit, that make a church. 
What makes a home] A mother. What makes a 
palace? A queen. What makes a church? Christ, 
the Lord of glory, in the midst of it; for "Where two 
or three are met in my name, there I, the ark of the 
covenant, the living Christ, the all-availing Saviour, 
am present in the midst of them." The true church 
builder is the feithful minister or missionary; true 
church extension is the preaching of the everlasting 
Gospel. They have long, for three centuries, begun at 
the wrong end; they have built churches of dead stone, 
and then thought the stone would attract audiences 
into them. They are beginning now to send the 
preachers out to the streets — ^to build, first, living 
churches ; and when living churches are built, you' will 
soon get dead stones, and suitable roofs to shield them 
from the wind, the weather, and the storm. The truest 
church extension is the preaching of the Gospel ; the 
truest cathedral building is the conversion of sinners to 
the knowledge of Christ ; and when the wide earth is 
dotted with these living temples, as the sky is with 
stars, then there shall be a church that no architect 
can build, — a house whose dimensions are all space, 
whose altar is the Son of God, whose roof is the omni- 
presence of Deity, and in which there is the ceaseless, 
ever-ascending, ever-swelling anthem, " Glory be to our 
God and the Lamb for ever and ever." And that I am 
speaking of and describing what is the true idea of the 
Church, is plain from what one who was said to have 
been the head of the Church says of it : " Ye, as living 
stones, are built up a spiritual house, an holy priest- 
hood. But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
bood, an holy nation ^ tbat ye akould show forth the 
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praises of him who hath called you from darkness into 
bis marvellous light." 

In the second place, we read that before this ark the 
Jordan, deep, rapid, overflowing its banks, opened a 
path for the priests, the Levites, and the people to pass 
dryshod over to the land of promise — the dim type of 
the rest that remaineth for the people of God. We, 
too, must one day, like the prospect as we may, cross a 
deep, dark, swelling flood — a flood that runs along the 
valley of the shadow of death, so deep, so tempestuous, 
and so dark, that the first step that you take in it 
without the ark of the Lord, will be followed by your 
being borne away by its irresistible current into that 
Dead Sea from which there is no return. But the 
Christian, as he touches the valley of the shadow of 
death — as he gazes upon the deep stream that separates 
the land where he is from the land which he loves, 
can see that Christ has been there — " Thou art with 
me ; thy rod and thy staflF they comfort me." And 
before your touch, because Christ is with you, the deep 
current will be cut off from the water that cometh down 
from above, and our transit from the desert into the 
rest that remaineth for the people of God will be sure 
as the promise of God himself. In the very beautiful 
words of a hymn — 

** There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ; 
Eternal day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 

" There everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers ; 
Death, like a narrow sea, dividea 
This ieavenJy land from oura. 
q2 
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" Oh ! could we make our doubts remove. 
Those gloomy doubts that rise, 
And see the Canaan that we love 
With imbeclouded eyes ! 

" Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o'er. 
Not Jordan's stream, nor death's cold* flood, 
Should fright us from the shore." 

We read that before the approach of this ark the 
walls of Jericho fell down, and crumbled into dust Of 
that we shall read in a subsequent chapter. This is to 
teach us that all obstructions that oppose the march 
of the everlasting Gospel, whether they be the freezing 
composite of infidelity and scepticism, or the more 
attractive and the gaudy pretensions of the walls of 
superstition and of error — whatever be the obstructions 
to the cause of Christ, we are sure they shall be re- 
moved, not as soon as we sometimes wish, but just as 
soon as it will be for the glory of God, and for the good 
of them that are his ; and every weapon, and every 
obstruction and stronghold, shall fall before the touch 
of Him who is the ark of the covenant, the glory and 
the hope of Isi-ael. " Lo, I am with you to the end of 
the world." Floods shall dry up, mountains shall be 
levelled, valliBys shall be exalted, and all nature, re- 
luctant or the reverse, shall form a promenade for the 
march and ultimate triumph of the redeemed of the 
Most High. 

And, in the last place, let me say that if you feel 

love to this blessed Saviour — if you are really washed 

in his blood — if you are thankful for his mercies — if 

jou have tasted that he is gracious — if you see any 

beauty in him, if any preo\o\iaiie«a m tV^ ^oaA. ijro- 
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Tision of his cross — then your hearts, like the heart of 
one of old, will often be around the ark of the Lord, 
the glory of his people Israel. The touching history 
of this is in very few words, where we read of the 
Israelites being called into battle, of the Philistines 
fighting, and Israel being smitten, and every man 
fleeing into his own tent : ^' And there was a great 
slaughter ; for there fell of Israel thirty thousand men. 
And the ark of God was taken ; and the two sons of 
Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were slain. And there ran 
a man of Benjamin out of the army, And came to 
Shiloh the same day with his clothes rent, and with 
earth upon his head. And when he came, lo, Eli sat 
upon a seat by the wayside watching : for " — what, now ? 
His country's interests were in peril; his two sons 
were exposed upon the high places of the field of battle; 
great multitudes were then exposed to slaughter. Then, 
was not Eli's heart thinking of these things? No. 
" Eli sat upon a seat by the wayside watching : for his 
heart trembled ** — ^not for his country, not for his kind, 
not for his sons, but for that which in that old man's 
heart was dearer and more precious than all, and the 
glory and the spring of the restoration of all — "the 
ark of God. And when the man came into the city, 
and told it, all the city cried out. And when Eli heard 
the noise of the crying, he said. What meaneth the 
noise of this tumult 1 And the man came in hastily, 
and told Eli. Now Eli was ninety and eight years old; 
and his eyes were dim, that he could not see. And 
the man said unto Eli, I am he that came out of the 
army, and I fled to-day out of the army. And he said. 
What is there done, my son? And the messenger 
answered and said^ Israel is fled before t\va^\!^^HAsi^^^'' 
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— but Eli can stand that — " and there hath been also a 
great slaughter among the people" — Eli was a man, 
and yet he could stand that — " and thy two sons also, 
Hophni and Phinehas, are dead" — Eli was a father, 
and yet he could bear that — " and the ark of God is 
taken. And it came to pass, when he made mention of 
the ark of God, that he fell from off the seat backward 
by the side of the gate, and his neck brake, and he 
died : for he was an old man, and heavy. And he had 
judged Israel forty years." 

What a noble precedent for us to feel in the land 
that we love, this great land, basking under the sim- 
shine of a throne the most popular in Europe ! To 
hear that # our armies have failed, which we have not 
heard, would indeed be sad ; to hear that there has 
been a great slaughter, as there has been, and that is sad 
enough ; to hear that your own sons, your husbands, 
your brothers, have fallen in the high places of the 
field, as English, Scottish soldiers ever will fall, with 
their backs to the field, and their feet to the foe, is sad 
enough. But have you ever felt that England would 
undergo and encounter a far more terrible catastrophe 
if yom' Bibles were to be extinguished, if your Sabbaths 
were to be expunged, and your religion — that is the 
fountain of her strength, and, under God, the spring of 
all her victories — were to be taken from her, and the 
light in her candlestick, that she walked unworthy of 
and unthankful for, were to be taken away, and carried 
to another 1 

Nay, so interested did old Israel feel in the ark of 
the Lord, that I cannot but read another passage from 
this same chapter (1 Samuel iv.) : " And his daughter- 
in-hw, Phinehas' wife, was with child, near to be deli- 
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vered : and when she heard the tidings that the ark of 
God was taken, and that her father-in-law and her 
husband were dead, she bowed herself and travailed; 
for her pains came upon her. And about the time of 
her death the women that stood by her said unto her, 
Fear not; for thou hast borne a son" — the great 
joY of a Jewish mother's heart. " But she answered 
net, neither did she regard it." How eloquent is that ! 
"And she named" with her last breath "the child 
Ichabod, saying. The glory is departed from Israel " — 
not because my husband is slain, not because my father* 
in-law has been struck down by the shock, not because 
there has been a great slaughter of the people, but 
because " the ark of God is taken." 

How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation 1 
If aged Eli, and Hophni and Phinehas, and his daughter- 
in-ldw, so appreciated the dim and transient symbol of 
a Saviour that was to be, let us ask ourselves. Are we 
rejecting, or neglecting, or undervaluing, or refusing to 
trust in and obey Him who is no longer a shadow in 
the grey dawn, of a symbol in the advancing Ught, but 
now clearly, plainly, unmistakeably revealed — the light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his people 
Israel? 
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BIN AND SACRIFICE. 



" And without shedding of blood is no remission." 
The text is the brief but most decided epitome of 
the truths contained in the provision for the sacrifices 
and shedding of blood for the cleansing, the purification, 
and the restoration to health of the leper. Sacrifices 
cannot be explained, except on the supposition that 
they were originally of Divine institution. In every 
land under heaven the practice has existed; in every 
age, amid every people, the most enlightened and the 
most barbarous, the idea — whether instinctive, or tra- 
ditional, or inferential — has existed, th^t by the death 
of a victim, the sin of the offerer might be blotted out, 
and that the greatness of the value of the sacrifice must 
be in the ratio of* the enormity ^of the sin of him that 
offered it. We have only to open the pages of heathen 
history to find this. Codrus, for instance, a heathen 
king, was led forth to be a sacrifice for the love and 
the safety of his country. We read of Meneceus of 
Thebes, who slew himself, at the bidding of the Oracle, 
in order by his death to secure the safety of the city. 
Every reader of classic history knows the story of 
Decius, in the Latin war, who devoted himself to death, 
in order to avert its terrible consequences ; and at a 
festival at Athens, also well known, victims were intrp- 
duced, and were dismissed, bearing the sins, as the 
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heathen supposed, of their capital. And among the 
Aztecs, two specimens of whom were in this country, 
it was the practice many a day to select a captive, 
perfect in symmetry and proportions, and beauty of 
appearance, to set apart that captive for a year, to 
worship him as if he were a god, and then to slay him, 
as a sin offering or a sacrifice for the crimes of the 
people. 

Whence can these things have come 1 How do we 
explain the almost imiversal prevalence of so strange, 
so peculiar a practice ? Is it that man feels in himself 
that there is something wrong between him and God 1 
If he so feels, it must be the remains of a once common 
rite, or the traditional teaching of heaven. Or that the 
idea of sacrifice was carried into distant parts by Cain, 
when he knew that without shedding of blood there 
was no acceptance for him 1 Or that, after the Flood, 
the first offering presented on Ararat sent its smoke — 
its majestic smoke and its illuminating flame — over 
the length and breadth of the world, nations gathering 
the first coal for their sacrifices from the fire that con- 
sumed the offering of Noah upon the heights of Ararat 1 
Account for it as you will, you may put back the difl&- 
culty, you do not remove it. It must be a sense of 
something wrong, and the conviction that penalty fol- 
lows crime, as echo follows sound, to have induced the 
most barbarous tribes to imagine that if they should 
offer the life of another, the life of the offerer might be 
spared ; or it may be, as I have said, the remains of 
tradition that has drifted in fragments over all the 
world, and, like the remains of a magnificent ship, 
proved, even as drift-wood, how grand and great the 
original was. 
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But if we turn from heathendom, where all is airy, 
and in some degree unsatisfactory, and come to the 
Jewish rites, which we know to have been instituted by 
God, we shall there see that the great thought that God 
was teaching his people for two thousand years was 
this, that without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion of sins. I think the explanation of the varied 
institutions of Levi, of the very minute prescriptions 
for their observance, was all part and parcel of a great 
design to inculcate a great idea. We know that nothing 
so impresses on the popular mind a great truth as its 
constant repetition. I have quoted to you before the 
remark of a notorious demagogue, who has passed away, 
that if you tell a lie often enough, the people will ulti- 
mately believe it. That was his wicked construction of 
popular credulity. We know that if you will reiterate a 
truth long enough, clearly enough, boldly enough, men 
will at last receive it, and retain it, and act upon it. 

When the late Dr. Chalmers was asked to what he 
attributed the success of his preaching, he said it was 
just to repetition; that is, the ceaseless repetition of 
the same thought, or always holding it, like a gem, in 
diflferent lights, at different angles, reflecting and re- 
fracting different colours, but still the same gem ; and 
at last it is thoroughly appreciated, mastered, and un- 
derstood. The feet is, the preachers of the present day, 
excepting none, assume that the people know more 
than they do ; and many of us are afraid to repeat on 
the next Sunday a thought we repeated last, on the 
foolish supposition that you all retain it, and have been 
pondering on it throughout the week so diligently that 
it will be exhausted by repetition. Now, such is not 
the fact The true way to teach a people is to give 
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them credit^ for knowing nothing ; and the true way to 
make them feel a truth is constantly to dwell on it, till 
it becomes incorporated into their minds, and cleaves 
to them with a fixity that cannot be disturbed. 

God's great plan, as the great teacher of his people, 
was, in all these varied rites and sacrifices, to indoc- 
trinate the mind of nations, through indoctrinating the 
mind of the Jews, that there was some great quarrel 
between God and man; that sin and holiness, the 
guilty creature and the holy God, were at issue ; and 
that without shedding of blood there could be no remis- 
sion : and then, prepared for the magnificent Original 
of that idea — ^waiting, like Simeon and Anna, for " the 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his people 
Israel" — they should be prepared to accept the truth in 
all its fulness, to rejoice in it in its great hopes, and to 
be forgiven, and accepted, and pardoned through him. 

In looking at this passage, in the light of the Jewish 
teaching, the first great truth, expressed in language 
different from that which I have employed, is, that 
there must be an atonement. The life is the blood — 
I believe physiologists will tell you that the true secret 
of physical life is in the blood. The celebrated John 
Hunter has so decided it, and his opinion has not been 
contradicted. And, therefore, when we speak in Scrip- 
ture of the blood of Christ, we mean his life given up. 
When we say, " The blood of Christ cleanseth from all 
sin," we do not mean a physical, material application ; 
but we mean that the result of that death, which was 
expiatory and atoning, is, that to those that rest on it 
their sins are forgiven. If the literal blood of our 
blessed Lord now existed, it would have no virtue : it 
was shed upon the earth, — ^it fell upon t\i^ ^o\^v«t 'Ooa^ 
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pierced his side, — it trickled down upon tha Jews that 
shouted, " Thou that savedst others, save thyself ; " but 
it was of no value — it did them no good. It is not 
touching the fringe of his garment, but believing the 
eflScacy of his death ; it is not personal contact with 
the Saviour now that is peace, but humble trust and 
reliance upon what he has done for us. 

The thought to be taught is this: that without 
shedding of blood there is no remission; or that 
there must be a great atonement, adequate to its 
object, before there can be the pardon or the forgive- 
ness of sins. We cannot fail to see that this is the first 
idea of the Levitical economy — ^not a subsidiary thought, 
but the essential and lasting truth in all the institutions 
of Levi. Were judgments to be deprecated, were debts 
to be paid away, were blessings to be sought, the great 
prescription was sacrifice and shedding of blood. Now, 
this cannot have been on God's part, even in the 
Levitical economy — it cannot have been, one would 
suppose, a mere arbitrary enactment, arising from no 
foundation in the nature of the thing itself. It must 
have had a meaning, it must have had a reason ; and, 
except as explained at the cross of Christ, Leviticus is 
unworthy of God; except in the light of the New 
Testament, the writings of Levi are not fit for man's 
enlightenment, or worthy of the study of mankind. 
All is confusion in Levi's temple, till a beam shoots 
from the cross, and then all is adjusted in beautiful 
array. The institutions of Levi are like the wheels, 
ratchets, pins, and screws on n watchmaker's table ; 
all lies in " confusion worse confounded," to him- 
self, or, to a stranger, without meaning. But wait a 
few hours, and all these things are selected by the 
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master-mind of the architect of the watch, are exactly 
adjusted, and the machinery tells you the horn* of the 
day, or the sun's place in his journey. So, these insti- 
tutions of Levi are all confusion, looked upon in them- 
selves ; but Christ comes, and the instant that he says, 
" It is finished," the harmony of all becomes audible—- 
the great design and purpose of all intelligible ; and 
we see that all are the footprints of the Messiah 
coming to his cross — ^the dim prefigurations of a glo- 
rious Object ; and the original having come, the types 
all disappear. 

What was meant by these sacrifices of Levi, however, 
was not that they themselves were to be an atonement 
for the sins of mankind. They were not instituted of 
God to make the atonement, but only to point to it. I 
do not believe there was any virtue in shedding the 
blood of a lamb, or in the killing of )Einy of the living 
creatures mentioned in the chapter we have now read. 
Their value was in their significance. The Jewish sacri- 
fices pointed forward to Christ; the Christian sacra- 
ment points backward to Christ. The Jew did what 
Grod prescribed, in order to catch a view of Christ in 
the distant future ; the Christian does what Christ has 
commanded, in order to bring more clearly within his 
horizon the accomplished and the glorious past. But 
there is no virtue in our sacrament, and there was no 
virtue in the Jewish sacrifice, except what was borrowed 
fi:om Him that was the object of the one, and is the 
sum and substance of the other. The sacrifices, in 
short, were media by which the Jew saw Christ from 
afar; and the lesson that they taught him was, that 
Christ should come in the fulness of the times, and do 
what is predicted in the fifty-third cta^UT Cil \eaA^«» 
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and put away all the shadows by the presence of the 
substance, dismiss Levi from his altar, the high priest 
from gazing at the glory between the cherubim, and 
himself fill the whole temple with his glory, and present 
one sacrifice adequate to the forgiveness of the sins of 
all mankind. 

*' Without shedding of blood there is no remission." 
The first and the most triumphant proof of its truth is, 
that the atonement has been already made. If there 
could have been the pardon of my sins without the 
shedding of the blood of Him who is my Saviour, then, 
surely, a sorrow without a parallel had never been felt, 
and a death without precedent had never taken place ; 
and the awful tragedy of Calvary might have been the 
hope — ^it would not now be in the history of mankind. 
The very fact that Christ has died, is proof that the 
sacrifices of Levi were inadequate — that there was a 
disease that could not be put away without some omni- 
potent physician — ^that there was something wrong 
between God and mankind that could be repaired only 
by the infinite virtue of an infinite sacrifice. Therefore 
it pleased the Lord to bruise him ^ he was wounded for 
our transgressions ; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him. Jesus died, and rose again ; and that one 
fact is proof that without shedding of blood, and his 
blood, there cannot be any remission of sins. 

Another proof of the truth of the statement of the 
text is the repeated declaration of our Lord himself. 
Christians — if they can be so called — of the rationalistic 
school in Germany, say that an atonement cannot have 
been the great design of our Lord's advent, for he does 
not himself allude to it in the Gospel. That is a 
miserable criticism which 'wWi iiQ\tti<et foimke Christ 
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nor yet follow him, which carps and cavils, and finds its 
nutriment in doing so. But these critics are altogether 
mistaken. Christ does unfold the end of his coming ; 
he does say why he came into the world. What means 
such an expression as this, " Ought not Christ to have 
suffered, and to enter into his glory"? What means 
the statement, "The Son of man must suffer many 
things " 1 What means that other announcement, " The 
Son of man must be delivered into the hands of sinful 
men"? "The Son of man is come to give his life 
a ransom, an atonement, a redemption for mankind." 
These incidental expressions occur in the Gk)spels, and 
prove the mighty object of his appearance ; and from 
these we see, that not his beautiful example, not his 
spotless life, but his expiatory, and atoning, and meri- 
torious death was the end and object of his advent 
among mankind. If this was not the object and end of 
it, what means our Lord's own language, " my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me " ? And 
again, " my Father, if this cup must not pass from 
me ere I drink it, thy will be done"? I ask this 
question, and no rationalism can solve it. Why was the 
only innocent being that ever appeared in the universe 
the greatest sufferer that ever suffered in the imiverse 1 
If God's own law be, that perfect holiness is perfect 
happiness, and if Jesus, by the testimony of heaves, 
earth, hell, friends, foes, traitors, disciples, was innocent 
and spotless, how do you account for it — if there be 
a God, and if God declares himself to have been the 
inflictor of that suffering — how do you account for it 
that this perfectly innocent being, contrary to all the 
laws of God's moral government, should be the greatest 
sufferer in all God'iS world ? You cannot a.^GO^wi\. i^x \^.> 
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except in the way that Inspiration does : " He was 
wounded for our transgressions, the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, by his stripes we are healed." He 
has done no sin, he owed no penalty ; and I need no 
more than this — that the infinitely innocent was the 
infinitely suffering — to be satisfied that Christ's suflfer- 
ngs were vicarious, or for me ; that Christ's death was 
a sacrifice or an atonement for me ; and that he came 
to show how true was the sentiment inculcated for two 
thousand years — "Without shedding of blood there 
can be no remission of sins." 

The statement, "no remission " — obviously, " no re- 
mission of sins " — ^teaches us that sin has been, and is 
now, the great obstruction to our reconciliation to God, 
and to communion with him. It is a monosyllable, 
uttered with a breath ; but it has an intensity of evil 
that will not be exhausted by an eternity. But what 
is sin? I cannot say. God is not answerable for it; 
he did not make it. There is no intimation that God 
made sin, and he therefore is not answerable for its 
issues and its consequences. And what did sin do ] It 
detached the creature from his God; it insulated all 
humanity from heaven ; it introduced a disruptive force 
that wrenched our earth from the great continent of 
heaven, and has left it a lonely and, in part, a blasted 
isle in the fathomless ocean of Space. There is no 
approach from it to God as we are, and God will not 
approach to us. His infinitely holy nature is hostile to 
sin ; sin cannot be admitted into heaven — it would be 
a discord in its harmonies, a stain upon its beauty, the 
suspension of its blessedness. Thus, either sin and 
the sinner must perish together, or sin and the sinner 
222 list be separated ; the one aVio^ii to the universe to 
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be penal, and the other shown to the univefse the 
object of a mercy that comes through shedding of 
blood. . If God is to save the sinner as he is, then he 
connives at sin; nay, more, he consecrates sin; nay, 
more, all the penalties he has denounced are but make- 
believes and shams. Unless the sinner and the sin are 
to be saved together, I cannot see, looking from any 
point of the compass — investigating any proposition 
that has been made, hoped, conjectured — I cannot see 
how it is possible that God can be just, and yet justify 
the unbelieving sinner. But we are not left to con- 
jecture. God's law tells us the same thing. What is 
his law ? It is, " Be holy, and you shall be happy for 
ever" — *^Sin, and you perish." Sin has not its in- 
tensity from its being the infringement, the mechanical 
infiringement of a mechanical requisition; its intensity 
arises from this : that it is disloyalty of the subject to 
the king, rebellion of the creature against God. That 
holy law that God has given declares, " The soul that 
sins shall die." 

Many people have this odd notion about the Gospel. 
They think that God laid down an arbitrary law on 
Mount Sinai, and having unfortunately seen it broken, 
he instituted afterwards a very admirable plan, called 
the Gospel, for putting matters right. But that is not 
Christianity. What is God's law 1 It would have been 
true if it had never been spoken, " The soul that sins 
shall die." God's having revealed that law on Mount 
Sinai was an act of mercy — it was letting us know the 
worst and best of our case ; biit if he had never made 
known the law, it would have been still true, " Perfect 
holiness is endless happiness ; sin is endless and irre- 
trievable misery." The law is just God'a TcmxA «a^^^^\ 
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it is God's holiuess, in a word ; it is the expression of 
what he is, what he was, and what he will be for ever 
and ever. Now, then, if that law has any meaning — if 
God has not cancelled it, or diluted it, or repealed it — 
then I cannot see how by it, and in spite of it, or 
through it, we can get to heaven, or have the remission 
of our sins. But do you suggest, " We may possibly 
obey it"? We have only to turn an introspective 
gaze every man into his own bosom, turn over the 
leaves of memory, examine the conscience, weigh the 
thoughts of the heart for four-and-twenty hours, and 
you will not need much logic to convince you that you 
have not loved God with all your heart, and all your 
strength, and all your mind. You know yourselves the 
past is stained with sins that you can no more recall 
than you can create a world; the future you know will 
be tainted by transgressions and by shortcomings that 
no care of yours can avert. It needs not an apostle — 
your own consciences alone, distinctly, audibly, and 
emphatically say, " By deeds of law no man living can 
be justified.'* 

Then it seems quite plain that we cannot climb to 
heaven by the rugged sides of Mount Sinai, or enter 
there in the light of any subsequent obedience to a law 
we have broken ; and suppose it were possible that any 
one could from this day love God with all his heart, 
and love his neighbour as himself, that would be pre- 
cisely what you ought to do, and no more or less. But 
what is to become of the past 1 The past is fled ; in it 
the law was broken. Is God to repeal his law to 
accommodate you ? Is he to connive at sin 1 Is he to 
treat th§ sinner just as if he were a saint, and make no 
distinction between holiness and sin — ^between that 
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which is happiness or misety? It is impossible. It 
is a sorry law that has no penalty ; and he would be a 
contemptible governor of a country who would shrink, 
out of false feelings, from carrying out the provisions 
and requirements of those laws. Thus, the inefl&ciency 
of anything we can do, in order to rectify the past, 
implies that without the shedding of blood there can 
be no remission. 

It has been asserted by those who take what is called 
the rationalist view of Christianity, that repentance, our 
believing God's Word, and being sorry for the past, is a 
sufficient atonement and satisfection for our infringe- 
ment of God's holy law. Now, my first question addressed 
to those who say so is* just this. Where did you learn 
that? On whose authority do you assert that ? Lay your 
finger upon any text in the Bible — which is the only 
book that I have to deal with as the guide to what is 
true — ^lay your finger upon any one text in the Bible 
that tells you that repentance is an atonement for sin, 
or that the belief of God's Word is a compensation for 
the violation of God's law. You do not find in this 
world that the sorrow of the criminal in the dock 
averts the sentence of the judge, or cancels his sin ; 
and if we open the Old Testament Scripture, we do 
not find an eleventh commandment, saying that your 
breaking of the ten will go for nothing, if at the end 
you only repent, and believe the truth of them. K 
there be an eleventh commandment stating that, then 
there is an end of my argument ; but if there be no 
eleventh commandment asserting that — if there be no 
voice amid the thunders of Sinai whispering that re- 
pentance is an atonement, and that belief of God.'^ 
word is compensation, and that tTiete Va xvo TL'i^^ <^*^ 
r2 
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shedding of blood — ^then I am bound to believe that 
repentance and &ith are not an expiation, and did not 
supersede the necessity of the shedding of blood for the 
remission of sins. Besides, in the New Testament, 
I am told that faith and repentance are the gifts of 
Christ the Atonement ; and if they be so, they cannot 
be the atonement themselves. " He is exalted a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance and remission of 
sins." Can I suppose, now, if our own hearts condenm 
us — ^if every precept of the Decalogue condemns us — if 
all the recollections of the past condemn us — ^if con- 
science outnumbers its excuses by its accusations within 
us — I ask, how can we have peace and acceptance 1 

There is no prescription in the sky above, no record 
has been dug from the stony pages of the earth beneath, 
there is no whisper in the conscience of man, how sin 
can be forgiven. If God be merciful, will he pardon 
every sin without exception ; or what sins will he 
punish, and what sins will he not punish ? You cannot 
answer. If God be holy, will he punish every sin, and 
thus condemn all humanity; or what sins will he 
punish, and what sins will he not punish 1 All is per- 
plexity, all is confusion ; it is the conjecture of man, 
not the inspiration of God. There is no record on the 
rent sides of Mount Sinai that God will walk over his 
law, tread down his own will, — that his justice will 
cease to be just, his holiness to be exacting, — and that 
his truth will not be faithfulness, as it has been in all 
generations. But in the New Testament alone there is 
the revelation that Jesus died, the just for the unjust ; 
and there is the beautiful inference that the worst and 
the oldest of sinners may draw, " Therefore there is 
forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be feared." 
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This leads to the logical inference that the atone- 
ment which we have reached — without which we 
can see no forgiveness — meets all the necessities of 
the case. It answers the questions that all have 
asked, and that nature can giye an echo hut not 
answer to. The atonement, in the first place, 
provides for the descent of the ihercy, the forgiving 
mercy of God. That mercy which existed in the bosom 
of God from everlasting, but could not go forth to 
touch and transform the guilty, unless by some plan 
or outlet that should glorify his justice, his holiness, 
and his truth, whilst it forgave the chiefest and the 
guiltiest of sinners, has now found that outlet; and 
God's justice, holiness, and truth, that, irrespective of 
the atonement, obstructed the descent of God^s mercy, 
now form themselves into its consecrated channels, and 
make secure, fixed, unalterable, the mercy that blots 
out the greatest sin, the mercy that circles in its arms 
the very chiefest of sinners. 

This atonement which has been provided by God 
expiates all sin. This is its glorious characteristic, 
and your grasping it clearly and firmly is your hold- 
ing the article of a standing or a falling church. 
Jesus was innocent, owed no penalty ; yet he suffered. 
Why ? That we who were guilty, and owed the penalty, 
might thus and thereby escape for ever. My sins were 
laid upon him, and he expiated them ; his righteous- 
ness is laid upon me, and I inherit all its blessed and 
beneficent results. There was nothing in Jesus sinful 
when he died, and there will be nothing in me merito- 
rious when I am admitted into heaven. He died, not 
because of guilt in him, but because of my sins on 
him; I shall be admitted into beovexi, Tio\,\i^caxvaft q\ 
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righteousness in me, but because of Christ's righteous- 
ness upon me. He, the holy Lamb, was clothed in my 
tainted fleece ; I, the stray sheep, shall be clothed in 
the glorious garments of his salvation. In him and by 
him, as the expiation for the sin that stains me, ss the 
title to the righteousness I have forfeited, I have peace 
-with God ; there is* remission of sin — ^the blood has 
been shed that washes it all away. 

The Saviour not only takes away our sins, but 
he also restores to us our lost righteousness. I 
like very much the idea of the old divines — and you 
may depend upon it, amid these days of changing 
opinions, that the old theology of the Eeformation, of 
the early Scottish and English writers, with all its 
prolixity and defects, has for its substance the truth of 
God. Their idea — that which upset and upheaved the 
whole dynasty of the Popish priesthood — was, that we 
are made righteous by a righteousness imputed to us, 
Christ's sufferings take away our sin ; we thus escape 
its penalty. But we need something more than that; 
we need to obey the law, as well as to get expiation for 
having broken it. Christ obeyed it for me, in my 
stead ; and if he was not under the law, in his own 
eternal constitution being God, he became obedient to 
the law, not necessarily as an individual, but neces- 
sarily as my representative. I, by his obedience to the 
law, am now entitled to that pardon which my dis- 
obedience forfeited in Adam, and has forfeited in myself 
a thousand times over. 

It requires no tear in the eye, no groan in the heart, 
no penance that you can do, no payment you can make, 
in order to have your sins completely forgiven : this is 
dpne by the blood of Christ. It needs nothing that the 
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stroDgest can do, no alms that the richest can pay, no 
fruits you can bring forth, no deeds of beneficence you 
can practise, to be any part whatever of >.that which 
entitles you, a sinner, to instant heaven and eternal 
happiness. It is not true that we are not to be holy, 
because we are justified by another's holiness; it is not 
true we are not to be righteous, because we are justified 
by another's righteousness : but it is true that the 
righteousness of Christ is to be put in its place, as my 
title to heaven ; and that the holiness in my heart is to 
be put in its place, which is not my title, but the fruits 
of the regeneration of the Holy Spirit within me, and 
my interest in Christ's righteousness without me. And 
if you can only realize this idea, that you have no 
sacrifice to make, no priest to confess to, nothing to do, 
nothing to pay, nothing to suff*er, but just to believe 
God's testimony concerning his own Son, that by his 
blood we have remission, by his righteousness we have 
a title, you may retire with the blessed consciousness, 
"I am justified by faith, and have peace with God." 
On a death-bed you will need it all. The moment 
when a death-bed comes, you must look back at the 
past, and look within at the present, and look forward 
to the future. You will find there is not an inch of 
ground you can stand upon, except this, that " He who 
knew no sin was made sin for me, that I," who have 
done nothing but sin, '^ might be made the righteous- 
ness of God by him." 

Let us learn, in conclusion, what confidence this 
view enables us to place in all the promises and de- 
clarations of God's word. Just mark this, now : if God 
had vacillated in the least in the infliction of the 
penalties of his law, I should infer lie m«^ ^wi'^^\fe\^ 
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the fulfilment or the bestowment of his promises. If 
God had connived at sin, shrunk back from stead&st 
adherence to all that his law demands, and at the 
infliction of all that it threatens, then, when I came to 
look at the New Testament, and read his promises and 
declarations, I should have said, *' This God had not" — 
if you will pardon my expression, for it is only to 
Convey my meaning — " moral courage to carry out his 
law, and he may not have fixity of purpose to carry out 
his gospel He shrunk on Sinai : he may give way on 
Calvary." One of the greatest blessings to a country is 
to have this feeling impressed on the minds of the 
people, that they may put confidence in their rulers 
that they will carry out the principles of the consti- 
tution under which they are with unfaltering impar- 
tiality ; and one of the greatest comforts, in opening 
the New Testament, when I read a promise, is, this is 
the promise of a God who maintained his law amid all 
that happened, would not dilute its least requirement 
to save a world, and yet gave Jesus, his only-begotten 
Son, to save the chiefest of sinners. If he has been so 
steadfast, so unMtering in that which was painful, the 
infliction of penalty, how truly may I depend upon 
him when he is to bestow blessings upon those that he 
loves. And when I open the New Testament, I feel, 
knowing the faithfulness of God in the past, that I may 
stake my happiness upon the least of his promises; 
that I may rest my everlasting hopes on the minutest 
jot that he has inspired ; that heaven and earth may 
pass away, but one jot shall not fall from the greatest 
promise, or one tittle from the least invitation, till all 
be fulfilled. 

We learn from all this how great is the evil of sin. 
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What a terrible thing must sin be to have necessitated 
the interposition of such a Saviour ! The flames of 
Sodom revealed it, the waters of the Flood revealed it, 
the desolation of Jerusalem revealed it ; but if I want 
to see what sin is in all its darkness, its enmity, its 
poison, I look to the cross, and try to realize the agony 
of Him who bears all the sins of a world, and learn the 
depth of that ruin to which our sins had sunk us. It 
was no finite woe that necessitated the interposition of 
an infinite God ; it was no temporary Purgatory that 
necessitated the sufierings of the cross, and the agony 
of the garden. I cannot, therefore, conclude with Pro- 
fessor Maurice, that the sufferings of the lost are finite. 
I cannot conclude with the Socinian, that Christ is not 
God, for the logical sequence of the first notion is the 
last ; but when I know that he was God — God in my 
nature — I am persuaded that no less an expenditure of 
suffering' could have rescued me than the incarnation, 
the death, the sacrifice of the Son of God. 

I learn here the lesson of God's great love. How 
must God have loved us, when he spared not his own 
Son ! I have often stated, what I feel to be so true; 
that that one text in the third chapter of St. John is the 
most wonderful thing of any passage in any book what- 
ever : " God so loved the world that he gave " — not, he 
permitted, that would have been a great thing, but 
that he gave — " his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him might not perish." He loved me, a 
sinner, as he loved his own Son. It is not a fact, that 
some dream of, that God loves me because Christ died 
for us; it is absurd to suppose that the death of Christ 
could have changed the unchangeable God. Christ's 
death was not the cause of God's 1o\q \jo xa^^Xy^^^ 
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consequence of it. God so loved me that he gave 
Christ; not, God gave Christ that he might so love 
me. And the death of Christ, therefore, was not to 
create in God's hosom towards me a love that was not, 
but to make a provision that should glorify his nature 
for a love that was there from everlasting, and that will 
come forth on us to everlasting. 

And then I feel this blessed thought^ when I arrive 
in heaven, through the death of Christ, the channel of 
God's love, I meet not a Judge, who says to me, " You 
are legally acquitted, and therefore you may remain in 
heaven," but I shall meet in heaven a Father, who not 
only tells me I am legally acquitted, but who longs 
and rejoices to welcome me to heaven, as the lost that 
is found, the dead that is alive again. I never could be 
satisfied with getting to heaven as a convict returns 
from the penal colony, when he has exhausted his 
servitude, to be tolerated as legally free, and no more. 
I expect to reach the everlasting home, to be in the 
presence of my Father, — to be received, not as one 
legally acquitted, but as a son, — to be not only ad- 
mitted into heaven, but to be welcomed to heaven. 
Then the love that comes to me by Christ, is a love 
that Christ's gift was the expression of ; and I discover, 
therefore, not only that God can love me, but that he 
does love me, and that his great provision of the cross 
was to make it possible to pardon me by the exercise 
of his love, and yet to glorify his own justice, and 
faithfulness, and truth. 

What a solemn responsibility does it devolve upon 
every hearer of the gospel, that there is nothing be- 
tween him and instant peaice with God but what is 
projected from himself 1 And more than that, all that 
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I have now said are obstructions to your going to hell. 
Calvary stands Ibetween you and ruin, Gethsemane 
stands between you and ruin, the Bible is between you 
and ruin, the preacher is between you and ruin, Christ 
on the cross is between you and ruin. It costs a man 
tremendous drudgery upon earth in order to go to 
hell; it costs him only the trust of the heart on Christ, 
the provision of God's love, to be justified by faith, and 
to have peace with God, and to enter into that rest 
that remaineth for the people of God. 



CHAPTER IX, 27, 28. 

DEATH, THB JUDGMINT, AND THE BEDEEMEB. 

On the former part of the day I alluded at some 
length to the instructive lessons that are fairly dedu- 
cible from that startling event, the most startling of all 
in the twelve months that have elapsed, now femiliar 
to every individual, not only in this city, but through- 
out the country. I allude to God's interposing hand 
in the removal of the Czar Nicholas, who may be re- 
garded as the chief fomenter of that dread war, the 
recollection of which provokes so many tears in our 
country, and the efiFects of which have been the slaughter 
of so many of its best and its bravest people. I pass 
from the notice of the personal to the great truth which 
we need all to remember : that not only must empe- 
rors die, but that ** it is appointed unto men once to 
die ; " and that death is not the close of our career, 
for there follows after it the judgment; and, blessed 
truth I sustaining our heroism in death, and nerving 
us to appear at the judgment seat, " Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of all that believe ; and to them 
that look for him will he come the second time without 
sin unto salvation." 

In analysing the passage I have read there is first of 
all the common destiny of men, from the autocrat upon 
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his throne, down to the meanest of his serfs, death; and 
after death the judgment. There is a parallel with 
this, sustaining and strengthening us in the prospect of 
these two issues, Christ once offered in his first Advent 
to bear our sins, that death may not be to us anything 
but transition ; and to come again the second time, no 
longer bearing our sins, which he has exhausted by his 
suffering, but to receive forgiven sinners to himself 
that where he is, there they may be also. Looking at 
these two divisions of the text, let me first of all ask 
you to notice the common lot, — death. "It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die." In whatever respects 
we differ, it is almost a truism, but not the less im- 
portant because frequently repeated, that in this we 
agree ; we must all — the brave, the beautiful, the great, 
the good — ^lie down upon the last bed, and compose 
ourselves to suffer and to die. There is no discharge 
in this warfare ; there is no exception in the universal 
lot ; there is none that we know that can guarantee he 
shall live for ever ; and there are none that can say at 
what hour, or what day, or in what night it has been 
fixed from everlasting that they shall die, and appear 
before God in judgment. Our whole life, shall I say, 
humiliating thought ! is a procession to the grave ; or 
as the poet has truly, beautifully, and poetically ex- 
pressed it, — 

" Time ia fleeting ; 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still like muffled drums are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave." 

But while this is the appointment now, it was not 
the original constitution of man. Read the record of 
the investiture of man, when he -w^ ixi^'& V3 \cl^ 
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Maker ; take the inventory of all that he had, and aU 
that he was ; and you will not find that he wad made 
to die. He was made to live, to be holy, to be happy, 
to be immortal ; but he was told that there was one 
act of which if he were guilty, then, that the result of 
that act, not the creation of his God, would be that in 
the day he ate thereof he should die. We all speak of 
death being natural ; we all say it is natural to die. 
It is most unnatural ; you might as well say that dis* 
ease is natural ; you might as well say that fever and 
pining consumption, and pain, and aches, and ills are 
natund; they are all essentially most unnatural, most 
abnormal, and never meant for man, nor was man 
made for them. Every ache that you feel in the head, 
every quake that you feel in the heart, every pang that 
you experience in the . sensitive nerve, is God telling 
you, " Thou hast sinned, and the wages of sin is death." 
Gk)d made me to live, and to live for ever ; and if sin, 
and suflfering, and death have supervened, I am guilty 
and responsible, not God. It is appointed unto man 
to die, not in virtue of his original constitution, but as 
a judicial sentence for his rising in rebellion against 
God, and breaking his holy, and his perfect, and his 
happy law. There is enough in our constitution to 
show that once we were happy, more than enough to 
prove that some great catastrophe has supervened. 
And most certainly I cannot understand how any man 
in possession of his senses can settle down into the 
thought, that God made this world just as it is, that 
he made the human family just as they are ; and that 
things never were better, they may be worse, but never 
can be better ; and that all things are in a state of ab- 
solute optimism, and that we ought to settle down and 
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be satisfied, that everything, on the whole, is just as it 
should be. There is nothing as it should be ; from the 
wild field flower on the heath, to the fedrest star in the 
sky; everything has been stained, polluted, and dimmed 
by sin ; and things never will be as they should be, till 
the Maker of the world come down to it, and be the 
restorer of the world ; and a regenesis pass over it 
more glorious that its first genesis; and that voice ring 
from earth to heaven, and reverberate from heaven to 
earth — that voice that will be the sweetest music that 
was ever heard, ^'Behold I make all things new, saith the 
Lord." This, however, I admit, that bad as things are, 
there are, in their worst condition, suggestive elements 
of happiness and comfort to a true Christian. 

If it be true that death is the consequence of sin, it 
is no less true that God superintends the execution of 
the sentence, and allows it not to be too soon nor yet 
to occur too late, but as is best for us and most for 
his glory ; for the language is here, " It is appointed 
unto men once to die." It may be as it is a judicial 
infliction ; but while it is so, God has not left death in 
the cold hands of fate, he has not entrusted so dread an 
exigency as that which separates the soul from the body, 
to what is called chance, or accident, or incident ; bat if 
he notices the flight and the fall of the sparrow, if he tints 
the wild flower as exquisitely as he shapes and moulds 
a star, I never can suppose that he will not take care 
of his rational, responsible, and immortal offspring, or 
allow the soul of a believer to leave its tent till that 
soul is fit to enter into a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 

" It is appointed,^' I am not a fatalist ; I am not 
an ultra predestinarian ; but I am ^m^I ^ «».\h&^<^ ^\ 
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this as I am of my own existence — ^that the day, and 
the hour, and the manner of every man and woman's 
death is as absolutely fixed as any one fact, pheno- 
menon, or event in the universe of God. That fixation 
does not in the least interfere with my responsibility ; 
that predestination or purpose of God does not affect 
in the least my freedom of action. If I were to say, 
" Then I will go and plunge into the sea, because my 
day is fixed; or I will take poison;" that would be 
perverting the clearest laws and arrangements of hea- 
ven, and doing evil; and, because grace abounds (to 
use another illustration given by the apostle), to make 
sin abound. I have nothing to do with the purpose of 
God; I have only to do with the obligations of my 
situation and position in the world. * 

But this great truth to a Christian is full of comfort. 
The soldier for instance is summoned into the field of 
battle. What a comfort for him to know that' all is 
fixed ; that, according to the adage, " Every bullet has 
its billet." What a sustaining thought to the physician 
to know, when he goes into scenes of deadly contagion, 
that all is arranged and sure. It does not make the 
Christian careless of life ; but it makes him faithful 
and fearless in the discharge of duty. The practical 
operation of such a truth wherever it is cherished, in 
every instance, is earnest and anxious attention to what 
is duty, but fearlessness — heroic fearlessness — of danger, 
of difficulty, or of anything that may affect or injure 
that life. The fact that God has chosen us to salvation 
does not make us* careless of the means of salvation; 
so the fact that God has fixed the day, the hour, and 
the mode of my death, will not make me less attentive 
to the duties that devolve upon me as a rational, a sen- 
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sible, and a reasonable being. And the practical fact 
that we find, wherever that thought is cherished, is, 
that they who believe it most strictly are most attentive 
to present duties, but most fearless of possible perils. 

" It is appointed unto men to die.'* If God leaves 
my death, its day, its hour, its place, to chance, or 
accident, then he must leave the world itself to chance 
and accident too. But if he superintends a sparrow — 
if he does not allow it to fall without his cognisance — 
I cannot believe that he is careless of the time, the 
place, and mode of the death of an immortal soul. 
But, while it is appointed unto man once to die, at the 
same time it is true, that this death comes to man in 
various forms and shapes. Sometimes it creeps upon 
him gradually as wasting and pining decay ; at other 
times it strikes him as a lightning flash, with all its 
speed and its imexpectedness ; at other times it bears 
away the tired and weary pilgrim, with the load and 
pressure of fourscore years bowing him to the dust, 
and gives him instant, unexpected, and everlasting rest. 
And in every instance in which a Christian dies, young 
or old, in wasting disease or suddenly, he can say, — 
" death, where is thy sting 1 grave, where is thy 
victory 1 It is appointed to me to die ; it is best for 
me now. Infinite wisdom, infinite love, have arranged 
the day, the mode, the hour. I come at thy command ; 
I have fought the good fight ; I am ready to be ofiered 
up j and he is able to keep what I have committed to 
him against that day." 

So much, then, for the first event, death. The second 
is judgment. " It is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after death the judgment." The judgment is not 
here, I think, the general judgment — although. Icaxi^a^^ 

VOL. XJ. s 
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no objection to consider it as such — ^but that destination 
which every individual soul experiences the moment 
that it passes from the body. The first lesson we gather 
from this announcement is, that the soul survives the 
body. This is a truism — everybody believes it ; but it is 
always interesting to find texts that necessarily imply 
and teach it When the body is laid in the grave, the 
man is not there ; it is not the man that is laid be- 
neath the green tur^ but the outer machinery, which 
he needed for threescore and ten years to enable him to 
communicate and to be commimicated with in a world 
of material or sensible things. The body is not the 
man; it is the mere instrument through which the 
man makes himself heard and understood, and through 
which the man receives instructions from those that are 
around him. We are placed in a material world, and 
we need this body, with its five sentinel senses, to 
enable us to communicate and to correspond with 
that world ; but when this body is laid in the grave, 
cold and still, and crumbling into its parent dust, 
— the conscious soul, remembrance, feeling, sensibility, 
thought, happiness, joy; that bundle of emotions that 
constitute me — is undiminished, undiluted, I never 
think so clearly, feel so deeply, rejoice so thoroughly, 
as when this mortal is deposited in its silent wardrobe, 
the tomb, and I, the immortal, leap like the lightning 
from the cloud, and appear in the presence of my 
Father and of my God. 

Now, what a blessed thought is this to us. We are so 
much the creatures of sense — I know it is natural, we 
can scarcely help it — that we are always beset with the 
idea that we cannot be supposed to exist unless we can 
seOj and hear, and speak. But that is a very great mistake. 
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What is old age ? It is all the senses dying, gradually 
dying. But you will find in old men intellects as vigorous, 
memories as &esh, feelings as acute, as in the heyday of 
manhood and youth. And where you do not find these, 
what is the cause 1 It is not that the man has got 
worse, but that the old house, called the body, in which 
he sojourns, is tumbling into ruin. And if you live in 
an old house, a beam falling here, a raffcer there, and a 
tile elsewhere, and the rain penetrating here, and the 
walls crumbling somewhere else, make it a very im- 
comfortable residence. So the old man finds his resi- 
dence becoming uncomfortable ; not that he is getting 
anile himself, insensible and weak, but that he cannot 
get room for the expansion of his riper and his nobler 
energies, and longs therefore to put oif this mortal, 
that at the resurrection mom he may put on yon 
immortal. 

As the soul is the man, and the body but its tent, 
there is between death, or the soul leaping from its 
ruined and shattered tenement, and the judgment, no 
process of purification or of suflfering of any sort. You 
are aware that in the great Western Apostasy of Rome 
they say, that between death and judgment there is a 
place in which sins that were uneffaced by the blood of 
Christ are effaced by the agency of purgatorial suffering. 
The absmrdity of it I do not now discuss ; I merely 
notice the simple fact that is here announced, — " It is. 
appointed unto men once to die ; and after death," not 
purgatory, but " after death, the judgment." Now, if 
the apostle was really teaching us what is to be the 
after experience of man, and i^ as the Romanists say, 
there are some men too holy to be sent to hell and not 
holy enough to be sent to heaven, aTi4t\i'a^\.o Y^\.*OciS«a^ 
s2 
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into this intermediate place is the true preparation for 
escaping finally from the one, and being admitted finally 
into the other — not to allude to the feet that this, dis- 
honours the efl&cacy of the blood of Christ — ^the apostle 
here makes no mention of it. He did not know of it. 
In fex5t, just as the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary was invented upwards of eighteen hundred years 
after the apostles, so Purgatory was discovered five or six 
hundred years after the apostles. No such doctrine was 
known to Paul. The individual soul steps firom the 
death-bed to the judgment-seat ; at one bound it leaves 
earth, and appears in the presence of God. If so, there 
is no use of prayers after death for the subject of death. 
I know it is here where Romanism has its charm and its 
attraction. When we have lost some one that we deeply 
love, it seems so natural that we should pray for that 
one's prosperity ; it seems so natural to wish that one 
well. So it is ; and it is upon that feeling of human 
nature that Romanism has raised its most powerful 
superstructure of masses for the dead, and enriched its 
coffers with the most splendid donations to pay the 
^priests for offering them. But we are told in Scripture, 
that "as the tree falls so it lies." Now pray for all 
men j but then the everlasting destiny is fixed ; prayers 
can neither alter, nor modify, nor affect it : after death, 
not alteration of destiny, but the judgment, or the 
fixture of destiny irreversible for ever and ever. 

But you may ask, perhaps, what is this judgment ? 
There is the great day of judgment, when God's people 
shall be openly manifested and acquitted before the 
universe ; but it is true of every individual, that the 
instant that death has let him loose from the trammels 
oi mortality, that instant his destination is fixed for 
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ever and ever. The meaning of judgment here is, that 
personal fixing — that personal fixture of each individual 
in the place in which he is to be for ever and ever. 
The judgment-seat at the end of the world is not an 
inquisition of evidence, a decision upon testimony, as 
some think; it is simply the fixing of character for 
ever. " He that is holy, let him be holy still ; he that is 
unholy, let him be unholy still." The soul will enter 
into its own place; and every soul in heaven or in 
hell will feel infinitely convinced that it is just where 
it should be and must be. The saved will feel, " We 
should be here, because Christ bore our sins and is our 
title ; " the lost will feel, " We should be here, for the 
remedy was laid at our doors, and we suicidally and 
criminally rejected and repudiated it." Thus, then, we 
have seen what is our individual experience; first, 
death, into which life ebbs; next, the judgment, to 
which death conducts us. 

In the same manner, ** Christ was offered once for 
alL" As men once die, so he was once offered ; and as 
men are to be judged, so he will come to receive us to 
himself, that where he is there we may be also — Christ 
dying, not because he was sinful, for he had done no 
sin ; but because our sins were on him as our substi- 
tute, standing in our stead. The Lord Jesus Christ 
never could have died as a man if he had not been in 
some way connected with our sins : our sins, we are 
told, were on him ; he took upon him our sins ; our 
iniquities were laid upon him. When he died there 
was nothing in him worthy of death ; when we shall 
be admitted into heaven, there will be nothing in us 
worthy of heaven. When he died, he died because of 
our sins on him ; when we are saved, -tj^ ^^\ife ^v?^^ 
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because of his righteousness on us. He our substitute, 
bearing our sins, encountered our curse ; we his people, 
-wearing his righteousness, shall receive into our bosoms 
his great and inexhaustible blessing. He was once 
offered; offered as an atonement, , a sacrifice, a propi- 
tiation. And in the language of this text he was once 
offered. 

Here again we have by implication a very wicked 
doctrine of Eomanism confuted ; namely, what is called 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. They believe — ^and I am 
sure they conscientiously, but in awful ignorance, be- 
lieve — ^that every Sunday morning the priest brings 
down upon his alfer Christ's soul, and body, and spirit, 
and Godhead ; and that the priest there and then offers 
up Christ, soul, and body, and divinity, a living sacri- 
fice for the sins of the living and the dead. Now, in 
opposition to this monstrous dogma, it says, " Christ 
was once offered " — once offered. The Greek word means 
completely, perfectly, not needing to be offered again ; 
so complete and so perfect, as neither to require repeti- 
tion nor to be capable of addition; but infinite in 
efficacy, infinite in its application to all ages and for 
all generations. Those words, " It is finished," are the 
commentary upon the word that is here employed; 
" once for all offered to bear the sins of many." And 
then, " he will appear " — what will be still more destruc- 
tive to that dogma — " he will appear the second time," 
that is, at the end of the age. 

At present, Jesus is in the midst of two or three met 
in his name in virtue of his Deity ; but in his person, 
in his body, he does not appear on the priest's altar. 
But he will appear a second time, and only a second, 
without sin unto salvation. His first appearance was 
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like the gentle and the penetrating light, increasing 
more and more unto the perfect day ; his second ap- 
pearance will be with all the speed and with all the 
splendour of the lightning flash, revealed in flaming fire, 
to execute judgment upon all that are ungodly, and to 
be admired in all his saints that believe at that day. 
He came first to suffer, he will come next to reign ; he 
came first the man of sorrows, he will come second in 
the majesty of the mighty God, the Priiice of the kings 
of the earth. And he will come without sin. What 
is meant by that expression, without sin 1 He came in 
his first advent laden, bowed down by the burden of 
the wide world's sin ; but when he comes in his second 
advent, that sin has been expiated, put away, exhausted, 
annihilated for ever. And, therefore, he will come not 
bearing our sins to make expiation for them; but 
without sin, because sin has been expiated, to receive 
believing sinners to himself, and to make them happy 
for ever and for ever. And now mark the attitude of 
the Christian. "To them that look for him." Not 
to them that look for a millennium; but to them 
that look for a personal return of a personal Christ to 
be manifested in all his glory in the midst of them that 
believe. The best illustration of this is the high priest 
in the ancient temple. You remember, first of all, 
the high priest made atonement on the brazen altar 
without; so Christ came to make expiation for sin. 
Secondly, the high priest went into the holy of hoUes, 
and there he made intercession with the golden censer 
for the people. So Christ is now in the holy of holies 
making intercession for the people. Thirdly, whilst the 
high priest was in the holy of holies, making interces- 
sion for the people, the people were B^twai^va^ q>q^&\^^ 
waiting, wiatfuJly waiting, till tlie \i\:^ ^Tve«^\. ^<3Vi^^ 
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come out of the holy place, and lift up his hands 
and bless them. Now that should be our attitude: 
looking for his second coining ; looking for Him who is 
now in the holy of holies making intercession ; when 
He will come forth again from the holy place, and lift 
up the hands that were once nailed to the cross, and 
pronounce a benediction that will go down into nature's 
depths, and rise up into nature's heights, and open 
every grave and awaken all sleeping dust, and give the 
earth its new baptism, and make all things new ; until 
this orb, the most marred, and stained, and poUuted 
amid the orbs of the universe, shall be the fairest, the 
noblest, and the most beautiful, reflecting his image with 
infinite purity ; a prodigal orb that once was lost, but is 
now found ; that once was dead, but is now alive again. 
Are we Rooking for Him ? Are you looking through 
the smoke of battle, through the turmoil of events, 
through all the scenes that thunder one on another in 
such startling succession in the present day, that men 
who used to sneer at prophetic interpretations begin to 
think, " WeD, they are not altogether mistaken; " and 
men that never studied the subject, begin to feel that 
there is force in those solemn predictions, and reality in . 
those most weighty truths 1 Are you looking through 
all these events for that blessed hope, the glorious 
appearing of Him who will restore lost babes to their 
mothers' arms, who will restore lost and loved ones to 
them that they left behind ; who will reinstate us in 
more than our forfeited privileges, and introduce us to 
a paradise, in comparison of which Adam's is dim, 
and &int, and poor; and make us feel that all the 
trials and the soitows of the way were worth enduring^ 
for the sake of the glory that has been revealed? 



CHAPTER X. 



IMPEBFBOTION OP THE LAW — LEVITICAL PRIESTS AND OUB HIGH 
PRIEST — ENCOURAGEMENT — PUBLIC WORSHIP— THE GREAT SIN. 



The inspired penman begins the chapter I have read 
by showing to the Hebrews, Hebrew Christians — ^who 
were tempted by certain seducing Jews to give up the 
Christain faith, and relapse into the empty and exy 
ploded ceremonies of Judaism — that the law was neither 
a final thing, nor a complete thing ; that it had merely 
the shadow, the outline as it were, of great things and 
of good things that were to come ; and that by itseli^ 
considered as a final thing, it was unequal to accom- 
plish those great purposes which God set forth, and 
which we require for our eternal happiness. For, he 
argues, if the sacrifices offered by Aaron could have 
done all that human guilt required, and all that God's 
justice exacts, then they would have ceased to be offered, 
and there would have been an end of them, and nothing 
else would have superseded them ; but, so inadequate 
are they, so unfit to accomplish the purposes which are 
required, that there is in them a remembrance again of 
sins made every year ; " For, it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins." 
He wishes them to understand, that the blood which 
they shed in their sacrificial offeringa \^aA. xiQ 'w^reossva 
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efficacy whatever ; that blood had no power to cleanse 
from the least sin, or to justify the least transgressor ; 
its excellency lay not in itself, but in that to which it 
pointed ; and the £iith of the worshipper was not in 
the efficacy of the ceremonial sacrifice, but in the 
efficacy of that sacrifice of which the ceremonial one 
was merely a foreshadow and a type. An evidence of 
this is the fact, that when Christ came into j;he world 
he said, ^' Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not ; but 
a body hast thou prepared me ; in burnt ofierings and 
sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure. Then said 
I, Lo, I come (in the volume of the book it is written 
of me) to do thy will, God." And then he proceeds 
to show that when he said, '' Sacrifice and ofiering, and 
burnt offerings, and offering for sin, thou wouldest not, 
neither hadst pleasure therein; which are offered by 
the law," he argues, " He taketh away the first," that 
is, the ceremonial law of Moses, " that he may establish 
the second," which is conformity to God's holy will ; 
" by which will," or appointment, or arrangement, he 
says, "we are sanctified," set apart, "through the offer- 
ing of the body of Jesus once for all." 

The expression " once for all " constantly occurs in 
the Hebrews, and it means "completely," "perfectly ;" 
and, therefore, as the apostle says, by Christ's atone- 
ment all our sins are forgiven, all our trespasses blotted 
out; you Hebrew Christians have no reason to fall 
back upon ceremonies that were only a shadow of it. 
As He is come who is the end of the law for righteous- 
ness, why should you abjure that which is perfection, 
and cleave to that which is imperfection, and which is 
utterly inadequate to accomplish what God requires 
and which man needs ? And then he draws a contrast 
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between the priests of Aaron and the Great High 
Priest Jesus ; the eleventh and twelfth verses contain 
this contrast. In the eleventh verse he says, " Every 
priest,'* that is, there were many priests ; and in the 
twelfth verse he contrasts with this, "this man,'^ one 
priest Then, in the former economy, "Every priest 
standeth^'* the attitude of a servant; but in this 
economy, " this man bcA doum^^ the attitude of dignity, 
of a completed work. In the ancient economy, "Every 
priest standeth daily ministering and oflfering ofUm^ 
times the same sacrifices;" "but this man, after 
He had ofiered one sacrifice for sins for ever," com- 
pletely and perfectly, "sat down on the right hand of 
God." 

These many sacrifices, to which he refers in the 
eleventh verse, can never take away sin; but this 
man offered one sacrifice for sins completely, and sat 
down on the right hand of God, the evidence of accept- 
ance; and there He waits till all his enemies be 
made his footstool ; " For," he says, " by one offering 
He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified." 
And, therefore, there is now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus. The great idea of 
the apostle is just this, that the sacrifice of Christ is 
not something to be repeated every Sunday, like the 
Komish Mass, nor to be repeated every day, like the 
Jewish ceremonial sacrifice ; but that it was done com- 
pletely, and that its virtue and its efficacy are available 
in all ages, for all sins ; and received, not by repeating 
the sacrifice, but by falling back by faith upon the 
perfection of the sacrifice already perfected and com- 
plete. Then he says, this is only in accordance with 
God's own promise, " This is the coveriasit tVvja^ \ ^' 
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make with them after those days, saith the Lord ; I 
will put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
will I write them ; and their sins and iniquities will 
I remember no more ; " that is, the atonement made 
shall take them away so completely, that no second 
atonement shall be required to be made for them. 

Remembering sin means requiring a sacrifice for it ; 
he says he will remember it no more, there will be no 
necessity for an expiation for it ; and therefore, all that 
we have to do in the Christian economy is not to make 
another atonement, but to trust in the atonement made 
eighteen hundred years ago, the efficacy of which, in its 
retrospective aspect, washed away the sins of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob ; and the efficacy of which, in its prospec- 
tive reference to us, washes away the sins of all that be- 
lieve. And therefore he concludes that we have access 
into the chancel of the temple, the holiest of all, the 
highest heaven, by that new and living way which Christ 
is j a way that he hath sprinkled with his blood, and 
therefore consecrated for our footsteps; and that we 
have over the whole family of Christ a High Priest 
Therefore let us draw near to God, not by making 
sacrifices, but by remembering the sacrifice already 
made ; not by employing a priest to do it, but by fall- 
ing back upon the High Priest who has already done 
it. " Let us draw near to God with a true heart," that 
is, honestly, earnestly, not in hypocrisy, not in pretence ; 
and let us do it "in full assurance of faith;" that is, 
nothing doubting that God is willing to welcome us, 
that Christ's blood is equal to wash away all our sins, 
" having our hearts sprinkled" by the blood of Jesus, 
"from an evil conscience," an accusing conscience, "and 
our bodies as if washed by pure water." ** Not by works 
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of righteousness which we have done, but according to 
his mercy hath he saved us, by the washing of regene- 
ration, and renewing -of the Holy Ghost." He adds, 
" Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without 
wavering;" do not let us be unsettled and shifting 
about, but let us hold fast the great truths of the 
Christian economy, as things not to be abjured at any 
price, or on account of any sacrifice ; and rest assured 
that He is faithful ; and therefore we need not aposta- 
tize from Him who has promised. 

Then he calls upon them not to forsake the assem- 
bling of themselves together ; that is, not to neglect 
waiting upon the public worship of God, Some people, 
I have met with, say, We can pray at home. So you 
can; but if you will ask the parties that say so, you find 
they never think of praying at home. And so they 
say. We can read a better sermon at home : quite true ; 
but, as a matter of fact, you will find that these people 
do not read better sermons at home ; and that the two 
excuses — we can pray at home, and read a sermon at 
home — are mere pretensions, mere apologies to con- 
science, that do not deceive the acute and reflecting 
mind, and scarcely cover to themselves the conscious 
guilt of forsaking the assembling of themselves toge- 
ther. But suppose it were so, the special promise is, 
that the prayer that is oflfered up by two or three, or 
two or three hundred, or two or three thousand, has 
a special promise of a special blessing. Quite true you 
should pray at home; but it is equally, if not more 
obligatory, that you should also pray in public. Prayer 
at home has a home blessing promised to it ; prayer 
in the sanctuary has a public, national, and world-wide 
blessing promised to it ; for where t^wo or Wit^^ ^x^ 
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met together, there He is specially present And so 
the preaching of the Gospel has power apart altogether 
from its inevitable efl&cacy. We know, as matter of 
experience, that a sermon read and a sermon preached 
are two very distinct things. The sermon that you 
read at home you feel to be cold, though you admit 
it to be argumentative and eloquent; but the words 
that are spoken to you by a living man, who feels a 
living interest in what he says, and speaks from the 
heart to your heart, you know have a power that 
cannot be denied. Nay, so true is this, that in this 
age, when newspapers at all jfrices can be bought, and 
books of all sorts can be had, people will go to hear a 
lecture which they know they can read a few days after- 
wards j they will go to hear a speech which they know 
they can see reported fully and accurately in a news- 
paper. Why is this 1 Because men feel that in spoken 
truth there is a power that is not in read truth ; and 
that the speech, the oration, or sermon that is preached, 
goes home to the heart with greater power, and awakens 
in it livelier echoes, than the most eloquent sermon or 
oration that was ever read on the printed page. But 
apart from this altogether, which is perhaps looking at 
it in a low light, we must recollect that preaching is the 
ordinance of God, that he has promised specially to bless 
it. I know there is nothing new said by the preacher ; 
all that he can say has been said before ; and all that 
he can say which is worth hearing is taken from the 
Bible; the Bible is the granary; sermons are the 
winds that seize the living seeds, waft them on their 
wings, and deposit them in the prepared soil of pre- 
pared hearts, where they grow up and bring forth 
^it, in some thirty, in some sixty, aod in some an 
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hundred fold. And, as a matter of &ct, it is where 
the Gospel is most fully, most fervently preached, and 
where the hearer is most punctual, most attentive and 
most in earnest, that the greatest and most lasting 
impressions are produced. 

And hence the vast importance of constant attend- 
ance. A preacher, for instance — and it is very impor- 
tant that you should know this — ^always tries to 
maintain a link of connexion between what he says 
the one Sunday and what he says the next ; he must 
assume, for the edifilcation of those that attend regu- 
lai'ly, that they were present at whjtt he said the 
previous Sunday ; but if there be a fresh congregation 
every Sunday, he has to repeat either some things, or 
to refer back to what he said, and the edification and 
progress of his people is not so complete. 

Wherever you attend, and whatever place of worship 
you prefer, make it a special duty to be found con- 
stantly in the accustomed place ; I mean, if it be possible, 
and as far as circumstances permit it ; and the conse- 
quence of such regularity of attendance will be, that 
your minds will be more enHghtened, what the preacher 
says will be less frequently misunderstood, and your 
progress in the Gospel and in the knowledge of God 
will be more triumphant and complete. The not for- 
saking the assembling of yourselves together is a very 
important duty, expressed by the apostle very deli- 
cately, but on that account not containing the less 
urgent and practical importance. 

Then he says, " If we sin wilfully after "that we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins." Now this is one of those 
difficult passages which occur in the E^\^\\<& Vq *^^ 
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Hebrews. It is parallel to that passage, " It is im- 
possible for those who were once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word 
of God, and the powers of the world to come, if they 
shall fell away, to renew them again unto repent- 
ance." It is also parallel with another passage : " If 
after they have escaped the pollutions of the world 
through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, they are again entangled therein, and overcome, 
the latter end is worse with them than the beginning;" 
and it seems td approach to that solenm statement of 
our blessed Lord, that *^all manner of sin and blas- 
phemy shall be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 
men." " There is a sin unto death," says John ; " I do 
not say that they ought to pray for it." , But it does 
appear to me that this passage must be interpreted 
in the light of the circumstances or condition of the 
people to whom it was addressed. Now what was the 
condition of the Hebrews? They professed the truth; 
they felt joy in the experience of the Gospel ; they 
were tempted by certain Judaising Christians, men 
who held that the Mosaic ceremonial was not ex- 
hausted, that the ritual of Levi and the rubrics of 
Exodus were still obligatory, and that they ought 
therefore to conform to the law, in order to eke out 
and perfect the requirements of the Gospel. 

The apostle's . meaning, when he says, *•' If we sin 
wilfully," herfe, is, If we apostatize from the Christian 
faith after that we have received the knowledge of 
it, then there is no more sacrifice for sin, there is no 
other atonement. 
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We know that for sin this sacrifice is always available ; 
but if the sinner abjure the saorifioe, then the sinner has 
nothing else to &11 back upon ; there is no sacrifice in the 
Mosaic economy, it is done away with ; there is no eflScacy 
in the sacrifices of Aaron, they are exhausted ; Christ is 
the only sacrifice ; abjure him, and there is total and 
hopeless shipwreck ; there is not a plank left on which 
you can float to shore and escape condemnation, but a 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, 
which shall devour the adversary. And then he 
argues, **If they escaped not who despised Moses' 
law ;" — ^now here is just the idea, " If we sin wilfully," 
interpreted in these words — "of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, 
who hath trodden imder foot the Son of God "-^that 
is, sinned wilfully, renounced all trust in his sacri- 
fice, — " and counted the blood of the covenant, where- 
with he was sanctified" — that is, set apart — " an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace 1" 
That is, after his judgment has been convinced, his 
heart impressed, and he has had considerable experience 
of the excellence, and beauty, and happiness of the 
Gospel, if he shall renounce it, and turn back like the 
sow that has been washed to her wallowing in the mire ; 
then, for such a man, there is no hope, because there is 
no sacrifice, except the one he has abjured; and having 
abjured that, he can expect no forgiveness through its 
efficacy. Then he turns and says, "But call to re- 
membrance the former days, in which, after ye were 
illuminated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions;" 
think what you have suffered already for Christ's sake ; 
think what strength you have had, what triumphs you 
have achieved, what compassion you have ahowiL t^ 

veil. XL T 
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me ; how you took joyfully the spoiling of your goo< 
and therefore do not cast away your confidence, do : 
renounce your &ith, do not give up Christiani 
I know, he says, "ye have need of patience," but 
patient '^ For yet a little while, and He that si 
come will coma" And " the just," he says, " must 1 
by fidth j" you must not expect to feel happiness i 
taste joy at every step ; you must live by trusting, 
fidth ; " but if any man draw back," God says, " : 
soul shall have no pleasure in him." And then, c 
eluding the chapter, he says, ** But we are not of th 
that draw back ;" I hope I have not misinterprei 
you ; I hope that you are steadfast, immovable, alwi 
abounding in the work of the Lord; and that 
patience, in feith, you will be more than conquerc 
through Him that loved you ; and on no account dr 
back with them that perish ; but adhere to Christ, a 
him crucified, as all your hope and all your glory. 



CHAPTER X. 12, 18. 



THE GOSPEL IN BBIEP. 



" But this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for 
sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of God ; from 
henceforth expecting till his enemies be made his 
footstool/' 

I would here set before you the Gospel in brief — ^an 
epitome of the distinguishing and glorious peculiarities 
of the religion of Christ. Before explaining the text at 
length, let me show its connexion. The drift and 
object of the apostle in the whole of his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is to show that the Jew possessed in the 
Christian economy the reality of all the privileges, 
blessings, and hopes that were delineated according to 
the testament of Levi ; that if the Jew had a priest of 
old, the Christian has an infinitely better one ; if the 
Jew had his sacrifices of old, the Christian has an 
infinitely more precious one j that if the Jew had a 
priest in the holy of holies interceding, the Christian 
has now a priest who has sat down at the right hand 
of God, and expects till his enemies be all made his 
footstool. 

We have already noticed that there is between the 
11th and 12th verses a perfect contrast. In the 11th 
verse, " every priest," to denote that m \Jaft ^^^Ss^ 
t2 
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system there were many priests ; but in the Christian 
economy, " this man," only one priest Then you will 
notice that in the Jewish economy " every priest stand- 
eth daily ministering and offering}; but this man, after 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins" — the Jewish priest 
offering oftentimes, and oftentimes the same sacrifices ; 
this man one sacrifice for sins for ever. And I daresay 
most have observed, what the reader^s attention has 
been often directed to, that in some of the early 
editions of the Bible the comma in the 12th verse is 
put after "sins;'' as if it read thus, "But this man, 
after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat 
down on the right hand of God." But that would not 
be true : he is not for ever set down; for he is to come 
again from the right hand of God. There are no 
comma points in the Greek language ; but the struc- 
ture of the sentence at once determines its meaning. 
The comma in our version should be placed after the 
" ever ;" the ever modifies the sacrifice. It should 
therefore be, " But this man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever" — ever available, ever perfect, 
ever complete ; in opposition to the many sacrifices 
offered many times, which can never take away sin— 
" sat down on the right hand of God." Now, here the 
contrast is striking. The high priest in the Jewish 
economy, after he had offered a sacrifice on the brazen 
altar outside, went into the holy of holies, where he 
made intercession, in the immediate presence of Grod, 
for the sins of the people. But when the high priest 
did so, he did not dare to sit down ; he stood as a 
worshipper when he interceded, just as he stood as a 
sacrifice when he offered up his victim. But this man, 
posseBBed of infinitely higher dignity, after he had 
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offered one sacrifice, complete and perfect, for sins, did 
not stand as if he were a servant, but sat down — ^the 
attitude of rest, of repose, of dignity — at God's right 
hand. 

Having noticed this suggestive contrast, let me 
divide my remarks into three classes : first, the great 
finished work of the Gospel, the one sacrifice for sins 
for ever ; secondly, the ascended Offerer of the sacrifice, 
the Lord Jesus, who, after he had made it and risen 
from the dead, ascended on the cloud into what is called 
the true holy place ; and then, thirdly, the victorious 
King, expecting there till he make his enemies his 
footstool. 

First of all, then, we have the great and perfect 
atonement offered once for all by Christ for the sins of 
all that believe. Read that most remarkable biography, 
the biography of Christ. If he be not God, if what he 
suffered be not an atonement, it is the most inexplicable 
chapter in the whole of the annals of humankind ; for 
here is one confessed to be innocent, infinitely, per- 
fectly innocent — confessed to be so by God that sent 
him — and yet, contrary to the great law, that perfect 
innocence is perfect happiness, he is the great sufferer 
of the world ; his whole life a stupendous tragedy of 
infinitely more than dramatic interest ; his whole course 
in Jerusalem a march to the grave ; baptized in tears ; 
80 sorrow-stricken that he was called emphatically the 
man of sorrows. Why thisi Why was the greatest 
innocent the greatest sufferer? There is but one ex- 
planation of it ; and that is found in the reason why 
he endured it. He suffered ; but it was not because of 
his own sins : he became the representative and the 
sponsor of you and me, and all tiMA,\oo\K. Vi\^vmL«sA 
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lean upon him. He took our sins upon him ; and, 
standing in our stead, he endured the cross, despised 
the shame, and is set down at the right hand of God. 
This one fact, that Christ took our place, that he 
endured the cross and exhausted the curse, that he 
rose again from the dead and ascended into heaven, is 
irrefragable evidence that he left nothing to be suf- 
fered, that we might escape the penalties of hell, and 
nothing to be done, that we might be entitled to all the 
rewards of heaven ; or if he had, he would have con- 
tinued on the earth, suffering, and expiating, and sacri- 
ficing still. And the very fact, therefore, that he has 
left the earth, and ascended to the Father's right hand, 
is the irresistible proof that the sacrifice was complete, 
that the penalty was paid, and that the gates of heaven 
are now open to all believers. 

The sacrifice is complete, the expiation is done with; 
and if so, there is no expiation in anything man does. 
How often do you see in papers, and in superficial re- 
marks, " He expiated his offences ; he has made ample 
atonement for his crime." All such language is absurd. 
In all the tears that weeper ever shed like rain, there 
never was and there never can be one single drop that 
is expiatory in the sight of God ; in all the good deeds, 
the most resplendent, that you ever did, there was not 
one that deserved a crumb of bread, much less a crown 
of glory. Your tears may be anything besides, but 
they are not atoning ; and your good deeds may be all 
that is great, and good, and splendid, but they are not 
meritorious. There is no priest on earth that may offer 
up sacrifice — no sacrifice is needed, none is possible; 
and hence the magnificent thought, peculiar to Pro- 
teatant and scriptural religion — iio^ ^^ ha.ve to believe 
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on a sacrifice finished, not to make one ; we have to 
receive by feith the price of heaven, not to pay any- 
thing ; we are saved gratis by what Christ has done, 
and in no sense or shape by anything that man ever 
did or man can ever do. Here, then, is the ground of 
our acceptance. 

Let me notice, in the second division of my subject, 
— having now explained the sacrifice, — the ascended 
oflferer or Lord. He came down to our world, clothed 
himself in our nature — in the nature that had sinned, 
made the sacrifice that was sufficient; he then 
ascended into heaven, and, in the language of the pas- 
sage, **he sitteth at the right hand of God." This 
elevation is not only what I have said it is evidence of 
— a completed sacrifice — but it is also a pledge that he 
will take care that the virtue of that sacrifice shall be 
applied wherever there is a heart ready to re<;eive it. 
The price that he paid on the cross he now pleads at 
the right hand of the Father in heaven. But more 
than that ; the fact that Christ is gone to the Father's 
right hand, is to us a perfect proof that there is peace 
between the far-distant continental land of heaven and 
this little island in infinite space that we call a fallen, 
but a ransomed world. When war broke out between 
us and Russia, the result was that our ambassador 
returned from the court of Russia, or rather, received 
his papers and was dismissed; but the moment that 
peace was established, our ambassador returned : and 
the fact that England's ambassador is in the court of 
the autocrat of All the Russias is of itself the irresistible 
proof that there is peace between Russia and us. 

Our Representative, not ambassador only, but Elder 
Brother, has risen as our representatiNe lo >i)cift ^qvmX, ^\ 
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Heayen, with which we were at war, for we were at 
enmity with God — there was a quarrel between God 
and us; and he is there seated at the right hand of the 
Father. That one fsust — ^that this poor flesh and blood 
of ours has a representative in heaven, a representative 
penetrated with all its sympathies — this one £act, that 
that representative is there, is to us most conclusive 
proof that there need be no quarrel between us and God. 
What a blessed discovery is here ! We used to feel, 
God is angry ; nay, the instinctive feeling of a sinner's 
conscience is, that God is angiy. What does remorse 
mean ? It is just a shadow of the wrath of God lying 
cold and chill upon the human conscienca What is 
the reason of our instinctive fears of God? It is the 
consciousness that there is a quarrel between us and 
God. But here is the blessed assurance— our repre- 
sentative, our elder brother, our sponsor, is at the 
right hand of God; and therefore there is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus. He has 
made peace between us and God — peace between us 
and all the inhabitants of glory ; and if there be not 
peace in our conscience, it is because we do not heartily 
and thoroughly believe that there is peace through the 
blood of the cross between a once oflended God and 
a long offending and guilty human family. Let us try 
to take with us into our sad hours, into our depressed 
and gloomy experiences, this grand thought, that there 
is now no quarrel between God and us ; not because we 
have done anything, or deserved anything, but because 
Christ, our peace, is our representative at the Father's 
right hand. 

But let me give another lesson ; namely, that Christ 
seated there is not only to us the pledge of peace, 
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but is also to us the evidence that he rules, and regu- 
lates, and restrains all that transpires in this present 
world. 

Surely here is a consolatory thought. What is 
providence 1 Just the sphere in which Christ acts^ 
restrains, rules, and regulates all the transactions of 
the world and the affairs of mankind. There is not a 
feather that floats upon the gale, nor a piece of drift- 
wood upon the restless ocean ; there is not a hair that 
fells from your head, nor a bii'd from the air, in which, 
though in a way inscrutable to us, Christ's presence, 
and power, and regulating hand, are not There is 
no such thing in the whole universe as chance ; there 
is nothing left to tiunble about unregulated. The 
comet, that seems to us an eccentric and a wandering 
world that has lost its way, has an orbit as exact and 
precise as the planets, or the earth, or the moon, or 
any other planetary body ; it is only the vastness of 
its orbit that makes us doubt whether it have an orbit 
at all. And the leaf that falls zig-zag from the tree 
does not fell accidentally ; every bullet on the battle- 
field has its billet ; every man is immortal till Christ 
has nothing more for him to do ; and as soon as you 
may be a cumberer of the ground, capable of doing 
nothing, that moment Christ takes the outdoor servant 
whose outdoor work is done, and gives him the dignity 
of an indoor servant, amid the sweet sunshine and 
under the sheltering roof of the majesty of his Father, 
there to serve him and rest continually. And in 
another respect, whatever sorrow you be under, what- 
ever distress, Christ, at the Father's right hand, sees it 
and sympathizes with it. 

Here is another blessed thought. SoxcL<^\;vavsi€^ ^<^^ 
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are in the depths of your heart that seem to bubble 
up from a spring you know not whence nor where ; 
sometimes distress like a mist passes over the heart, 
and dulls, and deadens, and saddens, and you can 
neither explain it nor disperse it Sometimes some 
great sorrow that once washed away all you loved like 
a great sea wave returns, and you feel all its bitterness 
though its heaviest blow is past No one hears you 
speak, no one can sympathize with what they do not 
know. But what a sustaining thought, that in the case 
of every Christian, even when he himself is not thinking 
of it, the hand that was nailed to the cross for him is 
applying at that very moment a leaf from the tree of 
life, and there is heard as mysteriously as the origin of the 
affliction he deplores, "Let not your heart be troubled; 
ye believe in God; believe also in me." That poor 
man who has no taper on earth and no star in the 
sky ; who has no help in the world and no sufficiency 
in himself, Christ sees, pities, sympathizes with, as 
thoroughly, as intensely, as if he had nothing else to 
do than to express sympathy with him. That lonely 
widow in the depth of her distress, with no pity upon 
earth, with nothing but her own thoughts to commune 
with, has One dearer than a husband, nearer than a 
son, whose heart overflows with sympathy, and who 
comes down as entirely to comfort that weeper as He 
came down to die upon the cross, and to endure the 
curse of a guilty and a ruined world. We have one 
nearer to each of our hearts than we are to ourselves. 
And more than that, Christ is where our departed 
friends, and brethren, and relatives are ; where, in one 
emphatic word, our home is. The sweetest and the 
brightest home under the cope of heaven has shadows 
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constantly sweeping over it, footfolls disappearing from 
its threshold, empty chairs multiplying, and voices that 
once rang with the sweetest music hushed and silent in 
the graye. 

But it is a precious thought that, as our home in 
this world gets stranger, our home beyond it gets more 
familiar ; that those that have left us upon earth have 
only exchanged the chill, cold, poor &re that we could 
give them for heavenly bread, for living water, for fruit 
from the tree of life, for the presence of the Saviour, 
for the glory that is there for ever and for ever. We 
are moving under the inspection of Christ to our blessed 
home ; and as soon as the sentinel's beat is done, as 
soon as the watchman's post is deserted and forsaken, 
as soon as God has no more for us to do, and no more 
with us to do, we shall hear these blessed words, 
" Come up higher; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.'* 
Our march to the grave is after all a march to our 
home ; and when the heart is nearest its last beat the 
soul is reaching the threshold of its blessed and its 
happy home. Do not mind then the flinty stones, and 
the rough roads, and the heavy storms, and the floods 
you must cross, and the mists you must pass through, 
and probable bereavements, and losses, and crosses, 
and troubles ; we are nearing a beautiful Canaan, that 
lies like a silvery lake in the bosom of the everlasting 
hills ; where there will be no more storms, nor 
tempests, nor wreck, nor separation, nor death; but 
where all tears are wiped away, and all griefe are 
healed, and there shall be no more death. 

Here is another precious thought — that Christ is 
gone where we are going; and that Christ is where 
our friends and relatives, and t\iO^^ ^% \ft^ «^^r5i. 
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counsel with, are also. Then, when the summons 
comes, we will arise and go to our Father ; not with 
slow and reluctant steps, but gladly and cheerfully, as 
the infant rushes to the bosom of its mother, the exile 
to his coimtry, the sailor, long storm-tossed upon the 
ocean, to the haven and the home of his native place. 
Next, we have Christ set forth as the victorious 
King. It is said here that he is at the Father's right 
hand — ^the place of rest — showing that all his work 
is done; the place of dignity, the right hand of a 
King ; the place of joy, for at the Father's right hand 
there are pleasures and joys for ever ; and, lastly^ the 
place of expectancy; waiting, expecting till — what 
must take place — ^his enemies become his footstool. 
We have in some degree an instalment of this now. 
What is the law in the case of a Christian 1 That those 
things that are intensely and entirely penal to the 
world, are in the case of every Christian neither penal 
nor punitive, but altogether paternal and in love : in 
other words, that very blow which the worldling feels 
as the blow of an enemy, the believer knows to be 
that of the hand that was nailed to the cross ; the 
chastisement of a son ; *' for what son is he whom the 
father chasteneth not 1 If ye were without chastise- 
ment, then ye would be bastards, and not sons;" but 
because you are sons, God chastens you ; and though 
no chastisement for the present seemeth joyous, but 
rather grievous, yet who does not know in his own 
experience in God's hand that it worketh out for us the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness 1 Christ's enemies are 
now like the waves of the sea of Galilee beneath his 
consecrated footsteps subsiding, and becoming as it were 
his footstool, that is, subject to him« Take affliction. 
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originally the firuit of sin, and the punishment that 
was due for it; in the case of a Christian it is a 
precious medicine selected from the laboratory of 
heaven by the infinite skill and the unutterable love 
of Christ, the great Physician. Take sin itself When 
David sinned, whilst his sin was sin unmitigated, 
and the worse because it was David's sin; yet such 
was God's goodness that it was overruled to humble 
and sanctify him, to make him more careful, more 
decided in his obedience and allegianoe to God. Take 
Satan himself; what is he? The assailant of the 
Christian. But what is he made by Christ's watchful 
surveillance ? The disciplinarian of the people of God, 
keeping them in order, making them more watchful, 
more active, more prayerful, and more determined to 
resist him, that he may flee from them. Take sickness; 
how does it pale all the splendour, and the riches, and 
the rank of the world ; and teach man to look fer 
above all that earth can give, to the enduring riches 
and the everlasting glory of a brighter and a better 
world. All those things which are in themselves in- 
trinsically penal, are in the case of a Christian trodden 
under Christ's feet, made subservient to the happiness, 
the progress, and the everlasting prospects of the people 
of God. Oh ! happy people ; yours is a charmed life; 
your religion is an amulet of infinite magic, of unspeak- 
able worth ; already you have all the safety, soon you 
will have all the sweetness, of heaven. 

And in the last place, we have in this one passage, 
that Christ is on the right hand of God, expecting till 
all his enemies be made his footstool, the grand argu- 
ment against every system of error. We need not be 
the least alarmed that error will obtaia tVi*^ xasks^x^ \ 
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for a moment it may prevail, but it is only that it may 
be more entirely destroyed; for all Christ's enemies 
shall one day be made his footstooL And the last 
enemy, we are told, that shall be destroyed is death ; 
all graves shall be annihilated, all funeral processions 
shall cease; and there shall be no more sorrow, nor 
tears, nor crying; for the former things have all passed 
away. 



CHAPTER X. 19—22. 

THE UVINa WAT.| * 

Whatever be the hopes, the feith, or the affection 
that we cherish, there is but one way of access to God, 
to heaven, or to a communion-table, and that is, the 
blood of Christ Jesus. The method of access to the 
Lord's table is none other than the method of access 
to God himself. What fits us for communion with 
God fits us for this ordinance that symbolises and sets 
it forth. We are not entitled to the Lord's table be- 
cause we are holy, or suppose that we are so j we are 
entitled to it wholly and solcfly by the blood of Jesus. 

The apostle here tells us that there is a way, then, * 
of access to God, and a way of access to every privi- 
lege and blessing in the gospel of Christ. The way of 
primeval innocence is closed, the way of access by 
Mount Sinai is inaccessible for ever; but there ia 
unfolded to us what was exhibited to the seer at 
Patmos, "a door in heaven," **a new and living way," 
by which we have access to God with all boldness of 
speech, and welcome as exiles to their country, sinners 
to a Saviour, strangers to a home, sons to our Father 
and our God. 

We are here told that the place to which we have 
access is the holiest of all — "haviiig \wMai«5s»\.^ «o^Kt 
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into the holiest hy the blood of Jesus.'' In the holiest 
place in the ancient temple there was a mercy-seat, that 
was, the Atonement; over the mercy-seat the glory that 
rested upon it, or the flame of heaven kindled on it, that 
symbolised and set forth the presence of Deity himself; 
over that glory there were the cherubim appointed 
and prescribed by God, looking down upon the schechi- 
nah on the mercy-seat, to set forth the angels desiring 
to see into these things. Now, says the apostle, by 
the blood of Jesus we have access to all signified by 
this — access to an atonement, by which our sins are 
completely blotted out — access to a sight of God's 
glory, such as never swept before saint, or prophet, or 
patriarch of old — access to the presence of angels and 
of just men made perfect ; " For ye are not come imto 
the mount that might be touched, but unto Mount 
Sion, and imto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and church of the firstborn, 
which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of 
all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than 
that of Abel." To all this we have access by a new 
and a living way. 

We have access by this way alone ; there is no other, 
there never was any other, and there never will be any 
other. The access is so precious, the object to be 
attained so great, the joy to be realized so transcen- 
dent, that it needs a divine way to the enjoyment of 
such divine results — ^the blood of sprinkling that led 
us to the mercy-seat, the glory, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to God the Judge of all. 
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We have not only access by this way, but also 
"boldness." This word, literally translated, meaixs 
" freedom of speech," and teaches ns that when we 
draw near to God by Christ Jesus, we may tell him 
every want, sin, sorrow, and trial, and that we may 
ask of him to forgive that sin, to allay that sorrow, 
to support us in that trial, to strengthen us for that 
duty, and to make us more than conquerors, through 
him that loved us. In other words, the Apostle 
says, that when we draw near in virtue of this shed 
blood, and by this new and living way, there is no 
blessing so great that we should hesitate to ask it; 
there is no sin so heinous that we need doubt that it 
will be forgiven ; there is no trial, nor sorrow, nor dis- 
tress so personal, and therefore so trivial, that we need 
not and may not unfold it to him who notices the least 
pang and the heaviest affliction, and suits his grace, 
and gives his strength, as these may require it. I know 
no expression that more beautifully or fully sets forth 
what prayer should be than this " freedom of speech." 
The same word is employed by St. Paul, when he says, 
"Let us come with boldness," or boldly, "to the 
throne of grace, to find mercy and grace to help us in 
the time of need." And then, says the Apostle, we have, 
by " a new and living way, boldness," as brethren. All 
that are brethren have this boldness ; all who are be- 
lievers may walk in this way. There is no distinction 
of tribe, of sect, or of party. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, prophets, evangelists, martyrs, reformers, Chris- 
tians, all our brethren, have access by this new and 
living way, and all may equally partake of the grand 
privileges to which it so freely and directly conducts. 
" Having therefore, brethren, boldnesa, ox ix^^QtCL^\. 

YOL. XL u 
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speech, to enter by faith and in the exercise of prayer 
into the holiest place itself" — that is, there is nothing 
between us on earth and God in heaven, except that 
new and living way — " by a new and living way, which 
he hath consecrated for us, through the vail, that is 
to say, his flesh." Christ's humanity is likened' to the 
vail that concealed the holiest place from the gaze of 
the worshippers in the outer court ; and when Jesus 
was dying, the vail, we are told, was rent from the top 
even to the bottom. We are therefore taught that in 
Christ's death we have as complete access unto heaven 
itself, and as true and real a vision of its glory, as the 
ancient high priest had when he drew aside the vail, 
and gazed upon the mercy-seat, and the glory that 
shone between the cherubim. We have by faith in the 
invisible, but not unknown, what the high priest of old 
had by sense, when he saw the visible and the divinely 
consecrated symbols of realities not then fully and 
clearly revealed. 

We have laid down the nature of a Christian's access 
to God, and we have the fulness of the sight or the 
revelation that ensues by the death of Christ, that is, 
the rending of the separating veil that was between the 
true holy and those who have access to it. "And 
having also an high priest over the whole family of 
God," sympathising with our sorrows, hearing our 
prayers, presenting them in the golden censer with 
much incense unto God, whose ear is never shut, whose 
eye is ever open, whose arm is ever ready to shield, 
shelter, and protect — ^having so many comforts, privi- 
leges, blessings as these, " let us draw near with a true 
heart, in full assurance of feith." 

But let us here notice what are the characteristics 
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of this way. The Apostle says it is "a new way." 
The literal translation of the word 7rpo<r^aroc is, *^a 
newly slain way;" it is evidently an allusion to the 
sacrifice of Christ. If the word be taken in its strict 
sense, it is not new, for it is as old as Adam in Paradise, 
it is as old as Abraham journeying from Ur of the Chal- 
dees ; but in another sense it is new. We know that 
we are most charmed with a thing when we first be- 
come possessors of it, but that when the first bloom 
wears off, and the thing grows old, it loses its charm, 
and we do not value it as we did when we .first re- 
ceived it. But the virtue of this real atonement, of 
this vital religion, is, that it is always new, that it re- 
tains its first bloom as freshly when we hear it at 
seventy as it did when we heard it at twenty. It is old 
in years, but it retains its new and beautiful attraction. 
It is as if a person were to live a thousand years in the 
same condition as at thirty-six — ^he would be always 
young — ^he would be old in years, but he would retain 
the appearance of perfect manhood. So this way is old, 
iu the sense that it has been long revealed ; but it is 
new in this sense, that it retains and expresses on the 
heart of him who walks in it all the joy that results 
from the novelty of a possession received for the first 
time ; it is, therefore, " a new way." 

We read in the Apocalypse of " the new song," that 
is, a song whose music never palls upon the ear, ever 
new, ever beautiful. So we say of tiie gospel, it is a 
new religion because it never parts with its attractions, 
it never becomes obsolete because the heart of him 
who receives it loves it the more he knows it, and 
the more he loves it the more he studies it; and 
every fresh view he has of that gospel onl^ dftfc\«Qs» 
tj2 
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the impressions of its excellence which he reoeiyed 
^vrhen he first heard it 

It is called also " a living way." If you walk 'upou 
a dead road, your foot hecomes weary as you walk ; 
bat this is a living way, it gives life to the walker. 
37ie more he walks upon it, the more vigorous, the 
■more delighted, the more able he becomes. It is as if 
you could conceive a person walking upon a road, and 
having transferred from the road into his physical 
economy constant supplies of vigour, that would make 
him walk and not iaint, run and not be weary. So, 
the longer you know this blessed gospel, the more you 
enjoy it ; the more you draw from God, and the more 
you receive : you find real religion is not a dead 
dogma, deposited in the intellect, but a living spring 
and fountain of life and power ever welling up unto 
everlasting life. 

Thus, by that new and living way we have access 
to God ; and, therefore, says the apostle, " Let us draw 
near with a true heart in full assurance of faith." Let 
us draw near to God as sons to a feither ; let us draw 
near to him first in &.ith. All real approach to God is 
made by the individual in his own heart before it 
can be made in any outer ordinance. We must go to 
God personally first, sacramentally next. And when I 
use the expression "going to God," I do not mean 
physical progression, change of place; I mean, the 
heart, the thoughts, the mind, the intellect, the reflec- 
tions, all reposing on him, apprehending him, practi- 
cally delighted and refreshed by that knowledge of him 
which inspires the whole life and conduct by the plastic 
influences of his grace. Any person who has come 
from a distant home, and is residing in this great me- 
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ti-opolis, can call up that distant country^ its trees, its. 
hills, its sky, all its beautiful associations, all its- moral 
recollections, all that made it attractive in youth> aodi 
thus he goes practically and really to it. So we can go 
to God, realize him as he is, and have that Mth in the 
Fatherhood of God, in the atonement of Jesus, in the 
sanctifying power and presence of the Holy Spirit, that 
will make unseen things real, distant, things near, and 
things that flesh and blood cannot apprehend, fully and* 
clearly, and joyfully realized by us; for "faith is t^i 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things, 
not seen." 

And having thus drawn near to God personally, we. 
next draw near to him in public prayer. Prayer isi 
drawing near to God, not geographically, but calling im 
the wandering thoughts, thinking what the wants are^ 
asking him to supply these wants out of his own inexf 
haustible fulness, appealing from our weakness to hiSv 
strength, from our insufficiency to his sufficiency ; and 
thus we di-aw near to God in prayer. 

We draw near to God also in reading his holy Word, 
•It is that revelation of God which we need to know 
and to be assured of, iu' order to induce us to draw 
near to him with confidence and full assurance of 
heart. 

Lastly, we draw near to him at the Lord's table, not 
by it. We are there refreshed with a lively and a 
vivid representation of what has been done for us. 
You must not suppose that prayer, or praise, or reading 
God's Word, or coming to the Lord's table, are media 
of approach to God, or mediators in any sense or shape; 
they are simply modes of seeing God, respites from the • 
world, that we may think of God, VvV\^,idci^\£lqvi\^ <^^ 
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what God did, and what Crod is, and what God has pro- 
mised to do. We approach God by Christ only, we receive 
dearer apprehensions of God from the Lord's table ; 
but the Lord's table is not our altar, or our sacrifice, or 
our priest. It is only a vision from the skies irradiat- 
ing a portion of our way to glory, and cheering us, as 
pilgrims and strangers, with a vision of the celestial city 
before we enter it. The way is Christ, and the Lord's 
Sapper is but a flash of heaven's sunshine upon its sur- 
feuoe. The reading of the Bible is the revelation of the 
way, it is not the way. Prayer is seeking strength on 
and for the way, it is not the way. There is but one way 
to heaven — so broad, that the greatest sinner may enter 
on it; so holy, that the least shi cannot be suffered upon 
it— and by that new and living way opened up by the 
death and sprinkled by the blood of Jesus, we may 
draw near to God with the most absolute assurance 
that there is nothing that we really need that he is 
reluctant to bestow, or will blame us for boldly aakiDg 
and confidently expecting. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE VICTORIES OP FAITH. 



It is related of an illustrious general in the service of 
the French army, who fell in hattle, that long after he 
was dead his name was daily called upon the regimental 
muster-roll ; and the instant it was called, another 
answered from the ranks, " Fallen upon the field." 
This chapter is the roll-call of the illustrious and the 
sainted dead ; and as we read the brilliant catalogue, 
we see how each faithfully lived, heroically fell, and, as 
far as the body is concerned, was numbered with the 
dead upon that field on which they were conquerors ; 
while their souls have, through Christ, inherited the 
promises. We have first of all set forth in this chapter 
a definition of faith. What is HI "The substance 
of things hoped for;" that is, you believe in the 
thing, and you have it. This does not apply to human 
things : believe that you have a five-pound note, and 
you have not got it ; but believe in a divine promise, and 
you have it really. It is God's great law that he that 
believes what he says, or promises, has for a present pos- 
session all the sweetness, and the strength, and the value 
of it. Believe and live ; believe and have peace ; believe 
and, rejoice. It is also " the evidence of things not 
seen." Things that we see we say tvie cex\,^vcv. *'''\'sa:« 
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it with my own eyes," is the strongest expression of 
certainty that a person can employ. 

Faith is exactly in reference to spiritual things, what 
the eye of sense is to material things; a Christian 
as surely sees heaven, the inheritance and the city that 
hath foundations, and a crown of glory, as any one 
walkiug on the streets sees the sun shine, or the houses 
by which he passes, or the streets on which he walks. 
In other words, faith is reality ; it is not a phantasy, 
it is not fanaticism, it is not imagination, it is reality ; 
and so much is it a reality, that the great Irish philo- 
sopher, Bishop Berkely, said that the things that do 
not exist are the things that we see and hear, material 
things ; and the things that really exist are the things 
we do not see or hear, but in which we believe and 
trust, on the authority of God. 

The Apostle presents a number of illustrations of 
this. " By it," he says, " the elders obtained an illus- 
trious name. Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God." There is 
no doubt evidence in itself conclusive that it was so ; 
right reasoning concludes that the earth must have had 
a beginning; it is impossible to believe in an effect 
without a cause, in a design without a designer, in a 
result without some one to create the result ; and just 
as truly as a watch demonstrates by its mechanism a 
watchmaker, the world demonstrates by its structure a 
world-maker. This is the result of reasoning, irre- 
sistible reasoning; but above all this, the Christian 
rises to a loftier level ; he knows that the worlds, the 
dispensations if you like, the orbs of the sky, were all 
made by God, for God has said it, and with a Christian, 
" Thus saith the Lord," is worth all the logic and all 
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the philosophy that man ever invented, or savans ever 
discussed. 

Then the first instance of the reality of faith which 
he adduces is Abel : " By faith, Abel oflfered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain." The reasoa was, 
that one had faith and the other had not ; in other 
words, the one believed God, and acted accordingly ; the 
other did not believe God, and acted accordingly. Cain's 
conduct was as consistent with his incredulity, as Abel's 
was with his faith. How did they show this 1 In this 
way. The one offered flowers and fruits ; the other 
offered a lamb that he slew, and presented on the altar 
as a sacrifice. Now how did the offerings show that the 
one had faith, and the other had not ? In this way — I 
will put it into form. When Cain made up his mind 
to recognise God by a public act — for Cain believed in a 
God, and he believed that that God was the ruler of 
the world — he went as near as he could to the walls of 
paradise, where the curse had fallen most lightly ; he 
selected some of the most fragrant and beautiful flowers 
that still grew unblighted ; he gathered the most delir- 
cious fruit that hung upon trees that the curse had not 
yet scathed ; he laid all these fruits and flowers upon 
the altar that he had raised ; and then he prayed, I 
should suppose, judging from the incidental allusions 
in Scripture, in some such way as this, — " Lord, I 
recognise thee as the Creator, I reoogi^e thee as the 
Governor of all ; thy breath gave all these sweet flowera 
their fragrance, and thy smile gave all these leaves their 
exquisite and their beautiful tints. I offer them to thee, 
O my Creator and my preserver, beseeching thee to ac- 
cept the same." The answer is, that God did not accept, 
it. But what did Abel do 1 If ona migW. '^m^>^ tesoii^^iMi 
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offerings, Cain's must have been much more delightful, 
and much more acceptable than Abel's ; for what did 
Abel do 1 He took a lamb, the most inoffensiye of all 
living creatures, he shed its blood, and poured out that 
blood, and burnt it in sacrifice, an act painful and un- 
pleasant in itself. Abel's prayer was in all probability 
something of this sort, — "0 Lord, with my brother Cain, 
I recognise thee as the maker of all ; with my brother 
Cain, I adore thee as the preserver of all ; but I go 
beyond my brother Cain, I feel that sin has entered, I 
believe that I am guilty in thy sight, I am sure that 
without shedding of blood there can be no remission 
of sin, and therefore I kill this lamb in token that I 
ought to die ; I shed its blood in token that my blood 
should be shed j but all in blessed prefiguration and 
expectation of that lamb, whom thou didst promise in 
paradise, whose blood cleanseth from all sin," 

Heaven blasted the flowers of Cain as altogether a 
hateful offering, and Abel's rose up like ascending in- 
cense with infinite acceptance; and Abel, therefore, 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
because he believed God's word, and acted it out. Cain 
offered a sacrifice that repudiated the distinctive doc- 
trines of the gospel of Christ. Cain, if I may say so 
without insulting any body, was a Unitarian ; Abel, an 
evangelical Christian ; the one believed an atonement 
was a myth, a fahle, a fancy ; the other believed that 
an atonement was essential to the salvation of the 
souL 

We next read of Enoch in this illustrious roll. " Enoch 
was translated," that is, he did not die, " that he should 
not see death." Here was a very lovely instance of 
distinguishing love, a moat encouraging thought for all 
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believers. Under the old economy life and immortality 
were not so clearly brought to light. It was necessary, 
therefore, that there should be incidental proofs, how- 
ever few and far between, that there was a futurity 
accessible to man, an eternity over us as a dome ; and 
that the body, as truly as the soul, was capable of inherit- 
ing eternal life. Here is one living man, with flesh and 
blood like ours, who was translated, whose soul was 
not separated from his body, whose soul and body 
entered together into that rest, wherever it now is, 
which Christ has gone to before us. This took place 
that believers in the ancient economy might have 
some dim prefiguration of the resurrection, and some 
certainty that the visible end of us on earth is not the 
end of us for ever. The Apostle says that, " Before his 
translation, he had this testimony, that he pleased God. 
But without faith it is impossible to please him ; for 
he that cometh to God must believe that he is;" in 
the words of the Apostle, '* He that believeth in hi in 
is not condemned ; but he that believeth not is con- 
demned already." 

The next instance adduced by the sacred writer is 
that of Noah, who " was warned of God." There are 
several instances which show that the Greek verb, trans- 
lated in this passage, "warned," with one exception, 
is translated "called or warned of God." For in- 
stance, in this seventh verse of this chapter, there i& 
nothing in the original answering to '' of God." The 
Greek word for " God " is not here ; but our translators, 
justly appreciating the force and meaning of the Greek 
verb, have very properly translated it, "warned," or 
"called of God." This is their translation in almost 
every instance. The only passage ^\vet% \>CiS^ Vwi^ 
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omitted that translation is in Acts xL» ^heve they 
i-ender it, "The believers were first called Chxistiaos 
at Autioch." Now it ought to be translated, " The, b^r 
lie vers were first called of God," or "divinely called 
Christians at Antioch." In other words,, the naoGtes^ 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian^ Independent, are so called 
of man ; the name Christian is the grand £3imily name, 
the name that was given by God. All denominational 
names are human ; the great family name Christian is, 
in its origin, in its significance, and in its issue, divine. 
Noah, being thus warned of God, "prepared an ark. to 
the saving of his house, by the which he condemned 
the world, and became heir of the righteousness which 
is by faith." Now this is a very remarkable instance. 
Noah was told that God would overflow the earth with 
a flood. I have no doubt that his contemporaries, 
especially the learned men, the philosophers, the scien- 
tific men, the geologists of the age, proved to demon- 
stration that it was utterly impossible that a flood 
could ever overflow Mount Ararat, which is several 
thousand feet above the level of the sea ; they proved 
to demonstration that the. thing was absurd, that the 
law of gravitation would prevent the ocean rising from 
its oozy bed, £uid overflowing the whole of the solid 
land. 

But Noah said, " Well, your science may be correct, 
your demonstrations may be scientifically argued ; but 
God has said it will be^ and therefore I am quite oegrtain, 
in the fiuse of science, that what he has said shall come, 
to pass." And then, I have not the least doubt that when 
he prepared his ark, larger on the whole than the Greai 
Eastern, but not so well built^ I am quite sure, because 
bis trust was not in the Btreng,t\i oi the timber, nor in- 
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the capacity of the ship, but in the Great Steersman in 
the sky, ivho had charge of it, and had promised to 
conduct it safely to a landing-place — ^when he built 
the ark, I have no doubt the worldly-wise and scien- 
tific men of that day said, " What a foolish old man 
that must be, to think for one moment that that great 
ugly box will ever stand the sea ; why, the first roll of 
a billow will sink it like a shell to the bottom ! And, 
then, how will' he manage it 1 And, in the next place, 
how will he get all the cattle, and the birds, and the 
reptiles into it? The thing is absurd; the man is 
craj^." Just as the world speaks now, if anybody 
believes anything he does not see, because God says it, 
" These people are- fanatics, they are fools, they are all 
crazy." But Noah said, " Well, I do not know how it 
can be, and I do not undertake to explain how it can 
be ; but God tells me it is to be done, and I am doing 
what God bids me, just upon God's own authority ; and 
if you have any fault to find, find fault with the Master 
in the skies, not with his humble and obedient work- 
man upon earth." 

We see, in another aspect, how Noah's faith comes 
out ; he might have said when told to build an ark, I 
am not a carpenter ; I am not a ship-carpenter ; I never 
learnt the trade in my life. Or he might have said, 
I am no sailor ; I do not know east, west, north, or 
south ; I do not know how to turn the helm ; I have 
no chart, no control of the winds ; how can I manage 
it ? All that substantially occurred to his mind as a 
man ; but his confidence fell back upon God, and drew 
encouragement from him. God has bid me undertake 
it; and he that gives the command I am quite sure 
will enable me to carry it out. That ia ^uat t\ia \aa^^ 
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of, the Christian. If we are quite sure that we have a 
word from God, we have better authority than the word 
of kings, the conclusions of science, the deductions of 
the severest and the most accurate logic. Do what 
God bids, and the universe will justify you ; contradict 
what God says, and things will fail you in the hour and 
power of trial. 

We next read of Abraham, who sojourned in a strange 
land, *' dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob. 
For he looked for a city ; " what city was that which 
he looked fo]^ 1 He believed in a millennium j be be- 
lieved what John said, " I saw the holy city, new Jeru- 
salem, coming down from God, prepared as a bride 
adorned for the bridegroom." Abraham saw that from 
afar, and he believed in that vision as a reality, and he 
was sure that it was no poet's dream, but God's own 
revelation of what was to be, and he looked for it ; there- 
fore, " he looked for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God." What does the 
Apostle say ? *• Ye are come unto Mount Zion, the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem." What 
a wonderful unity between Abraham, the Christian 
in the dawn, and us, the Christians in the noonday 
sunshine. 

Then we read of Sara's faith, and of the descent of 
numbers from her. And we are told that " these all 
died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 
and embraced them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims upon earth," with no wish to 
return to the land they had left ; but looking for a 
better country, that is an heavenly ; " wherefore God 
18 not ashamed to be called their God." 
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^ We then read of the dying Jacob, when he bowed 
himself upon the bed's head, and blessed the sons 
of Joseph, "and worshipped, leaning npon the top 
of his staff." I dare say you have heard me notice 
the singular translation of this verse in the Boman 
Catholic version of the New Testament, called com- 
monly the Kheims translation. Our translation is 
from the Greek, the original ; their translation is from 
the Latin : theirs is a translation of a translation, 
and therefore likely to be imperfect. Not finding 
a text to support a favourite doctrine, they have 
manufactured one by an ingenious, but altogether false 
translation. In that version it is thus rendered, "By 
faith, Jacob, when he was dying, blessed each the sons 
of Joseph, and adored the top of his rod." But there 
is a note appended to this extraordinary translation, — 
" The patriarch adored the top of his rod, that was a 
sacred symbol. Protestants, who are opposed to the wor- 
ship of saints and images, translate this, ' Worshipped, 
leaning upon the top of his rod,' as if, forsooth, leaning 
on the top of his rod were a thing worthy to be taken 
notice of by the Holy Ghost." That is a very strange 
argument ; we have no right to say the thing was not 
worthy to be taken notice of by the Holy Ghost j and 
yet, with almost inconceivable absurdity, they add a 
note in the Book of Maccabees, which they believe to 
be inspired, where they read, "The little dog came 
rushing in, and leaped upon the person who was pre- 
sent, wagging his tail, and jumping for joy." The foot- 
note is, — " Here we see there are jots and tittles in the 
Word of God, which seem to us unworthy of notice, but 
which are nevertheless full of deep and mysterious 
meaning." Now it is evident the Po^q oxx^X. X.'iXiSCT^ 
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a good memory, because in the one passage he says, 
that this leaning on the top of his rod is not worthy of 
notice ; but the little dog coming in, leaping and jump- 
ing for joy, and wagging his tail, is a thing full of deep 
and mysterious meaning. He forgets- the note in the 
one passage, and therefore contradicts himself. _ Infal- 
libility does not need many disproof, when such con- 
tradictions as these occur under his own auspices and 
authority. But plainly enough the words are justly 
translated, " leaning upon the top of his rod." 

We then read of Joseph, "when he died, making 
mention of the departure of the children of Israel ; and 
gaye commandment concerning his bones.'* 

We then read of Moses being preserved in the ark, 
the beautiful story of which occurs in the second chapter 
of Exodus, by his parents' faith. We then read of his 
own faith in God ; that " he refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter, choosing rather to suffer 
aflOiiction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt." 
Then Moses believed in Christ, and preached Christ, 
and trusted in Christ. We read that he kept the 
Passover by faith ; we read, also, of the Israelites cross- 
ing the Ked Sea by faith, when a force mightier than 
man's cut the ocean as by a knife, and when the waters 
not simply retreated by a receding tide, as the German 
rationalists try to explain it, but when, according to 
the record, the water stood up like walls upon each 
side. It required a great deal of faith for the whole 
army to march into a passage which had on each side, 
perhaps, a wall of water, a thousand feet high, and to 
believe that the waters would not collapse till the last 
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of the children of Israel had passed througL The sea, 
vhich formed a beautiful promenade for the children 
of Israel, the instant that Pharaoh and his chiyaliy 
entered to pursue, collapsed, and made for him and all 
his host a watery grave. 

We read then of others, who " quenched the violence 
of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight. And others 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings ; they were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword; they wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented." I wonder we Christians do not so suffer 
now. Is it that the world is better, or is it that we 
are less decided 1 I do believe that there is a sense in 
which the world is better. There are what I may call 
the side lights of Christianity ; it is unquestionable 
that the indirect influence of Christianity has mitigated 
evils of the world, and that the world is wiser, and 
better, and happier, and more compassionate, and more 
kind, and more courteous, not by being regenerate, but 
by the indirect influences of our common Christianity. 
It is, perhaps, therefore, not fair to say that Christians 
are not now reproached and stoned because they are 
unfaithful j there may be some truth •in this, but we 
must not shut our eyes to the other side. While the 
world is not regenerated by the gospel, it would be 
absurd to deny that it is improved and elevated by it ; 
and that every child that is bom, and every man that 
dies, is much better, because Christianity has been 
preached in the world. But, at the same time, there may 
be much truth in the charge that we are less decided, 
that we are more afraid to speak out, ^^q^\^ ^^ ^<5k\* 

VOL, XL X 
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now like to say, I believe this to be tme because God 
says it. The moment you say^ I believe this to be ab- 
solute truth because God says it, the world replies, Oh, 
you are a fenatiCy you are a fool^ you are credulous. 
But it is not so. It is the profoundest wisdom, depend 
upon ity and it is everlasting safety, to believe what God 
says, in the &ce of all contradictions, and to suffer 
imprisonment, and mockings, and scourgings^ rather 
than compromise the least living truth, or concede 
the shortest doctrine that God has revealed^ in order 
to propitiate or please the greatest of mankind. 



CHAPTER XL 30. 

TSEBLB MEANS AND GBEAT RESULTS. 

The last instance of the power of faith we consi- 
dered was that recorded in the 29th verse, " By faith 
they passed through the Red Sea as by dry land, which 
the Egyptians essaying to do were drowned.!' We now 
come to another instance of its triumphs in the down- 
fal of an obstruction to the march of the people of 
God — the walled and fortified town of Jericho — just 
after they had crossed the sea and the river, and had 
tTimed their faces towards Jerusalem, the city of their 
habitation. 

The simple record of this transaction is given in the 
Book of Joshua, at the fifth chapter, at the 13th verse, 
" And it came to pass," <fec. (to the end of the chapter). 
This Being, who appeared to Joshua in the preface to 
this wonderful exploit, was no less than the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This fact at once settles the inference that 
has been drawn from this passage, that we have here a 
specimen and precedent of the invocation or the 
worship of superior created beings, such as angels and 
saints, and others inferior to God. Christ is called 
" the Captain of our salvation." The command, " Loose 
thy shoe from oflf thy foot ; for the place whereon thou, 
standest is holy," is exactly the same a^ ^-aX. ^\vv2a.^«^ 

x2 
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addressed to Moses in the burning bush by Jehovah,-^ 
" Put off thy shoes from off thy feet ; for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground." The sequel, as 
given in the chapter that follows, informs us that this 
Divine Being who appeared to Joshua ^fras "Jehovah" 
— ^a name, as every Jew will admit, which is the exclu- 
sive name of Deity, and which cannot, without blas- 
phemy, be given to any one save the living God. We 
read in the sixth chapter, " Now Jericho was straitly 
shut up because of the children of Israel ; none went 
out, and none came in." In other words, its gates 
were shut ; its walls presented an indomitable resist- 
ance to the further march of Israel, as the sea seemed 
to do on the previous occasion. " And the Lord "— 
that is, the Being that appeared to Joshua, and said, 
** The place whereon thou standest is holy,'' and the 
word " Lord " is in large or capital letters, to show 
that it is the rendering of *^ Jehovah" — " And the Lord 
said unto Joshua," &c. (to the 22d verse of the sixth 
chapter). 

" By faith the walls of Jericho fell down after they 
were compassed about seven days." 

In the means employed by the children of Israel 
there was nothing adequate to so great and instant 
a catastrophe. There was surely no visible or real 
connexion between compassing the city in procession — 
rather after the manner of a jubilee than a siege, and 
blowing, not the silver trumpets of the temple, but 
the coarse rams' horns, which God had commanded 
them to use on this occasion — and the falling of the 
walls, which followed ; and yet, after they had done 
precisely as God had commanded, and their faith con- 
sisted in so doing, the result that God predicted im- 
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mediately, or at the appointed time, took place. The 
faith was shown in believing and acting on God's testi- 
mony ; the result showed the power of faith to remove 
mountains, and to cast them, if needs be, into the midst 
of the sea. If there had been only sense in these 
besiegers, and no faith, Joshua would have said, " Why, 
what connexion can there be between blowing a trumpet 
and beating down fortifications? The proper way in 
this day is battering-rams and trenches ; and therefore 
I cannot make myself ridiculous, by enjoining the 
grotesque, unavailing, and unlikely plan of blowing 
rams' horns. The like was never heard in Israel. I 
wiU not do it." That would have been the decision of 
sense, but also the decision of unsanctified nature. 
Joshua believed God's word was stronger than battering- 
rams, truer than the results of siege, of storm, or of 
sack. By faith he pursued the unlikely process, and 
to faith there followed the triumphant result, "the 
walls of Jericho fell down, after they were compassed 
about seven days." 

Very great objections, it is necessary to remark, have 
been urged against the treatment which their enemies 
received from the Israelites. Every man, woman, and 
child were slain by the edge of the sword. The ques- 
tion is put, Was this worthy of a God of infinite 
goodness and love ? Does it seem consistent with what 
we should expect from him ? The Book that records 
the fact, declares the character of Him who was its 
Author. This Book declares that this God, imder 
whose auspices it was done, is a God of mercy, of love, 
and of truth. This should be enough to teach us that 
if we cannot see it to have been just, the God that did 
it being a just and a good God, it imx&X. V'a.^^ Ni^'SG. 
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really and truly so. But we know that the inhabi- 
tants of that land and of that city were signalized by 
the most flagrant and detestable wickedness ; and there 
may, therefore, have been in this act, not the slaughter- 
ing of a whole population in order that his people 
might march in quiet across their graves, but the exe- 
cution of a just and righteous retributive sentence on 
a guilty and criminal population. But if it be urged 
that it seems severe to make a whole populatioa suffer, 
we answer that we meet with analogous &ct8 in nature. 
A fiimine comes, and a whole population perisheB. A 
pestilence sweeps through a city, and numbers the 
young and the old with the dead. Who sent or suffered 
that famine 1 who commissioned or connived at that 
pestilence *{ Do you say God did not send the one, 
nor commission the other? At least he permitted 
them j and he who has power to prevent, and yet per- 
mits, seems so far at least in the same position as he 
who actually commissions. Did not Napoleon sweep 
all Europe, and make captives of its greatest capitals, 
and destroy the lives of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands 1 He who perpetrated this did so under the 
government of a God who saw all. I cannot conceive 
that there was anything more inconsistent with the 
goodness of a God in commissioning the execution and 
the pimishment of a criminal city, than in permitting 
the devastation of femine, or of pestilence, or of war. 
But, you say, children suffered I But does not the 
fact meet us in every nook and turning of history, that 
the children suffer with the parents 1 If there be pes- 
tilence, fiimine, or war, do not children suffer as well as 
adults 1 Does not God in his own Word declare that 
the children do suffer for the parents' sins ? If such a 
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fact is quoted as a reason for believing the Bible not to 
be God's book, I must quote the same facts in history 
as reasons for believing the world not to be under the 
control of Deity at alL So that the very same aigu- 
ment that would lead you to give up the God of the 
Bible, must lead you to give up the being of a God at 
all ; and the whole consideration proves it. There is 
no middle ground between the magnificent conclusion 
that my Father made and governs all, and the fireeadng 
belief that creation is without a Maker, the human 
family without a Father, and the deep and anxious 
heart of man without a hope beyond the grave. 

We see in this passage a marvellous instance of the 
power of faith. Yet we do not infer that faith of itself 
puts forth a power. When it is said. Faith did it, it 
means simply that God did it, honouring the graoe 
that he himself had implanted. For instance, when 
we are said to be justified by &ith, it does not mean 
that fiuth itself justifies us. We are not more justified 
by orthodoxy of creed than we are by orthodoxy of 
living. A man is no more justified who believes aright 
than a man who lives respectably. But God has ap- 
pointed &ith as a grace that lays hold on and appro- 
priates his testimony respecting his dear Son. Faith, 
therefore, is the instrument^ not the foimdation of this 
salvation. This very simple distinction harmonizes 
three apparent contrarities in Scripture. One passage 
says, we are justified by faith ; another, we are justified 
by Christ ; and another, we are justified by works. 
These seem inconsistencies, but they are not so really. 
We are justified by Christ meritoriously — the gfoimd of 
justification j we are justified by feith instrumentally — 
the hand that takes hold ef the pric^ oi \i<8KS[^\3L\ ^kl^ 
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we are justified by works declaratively — our works 
declare to the world who we are, and whom we serve. 
So it is said the walls of Jericho fell by &ith, '^ after 
they were compassed about seven days," — that is, God 
honoured confidence in his word/ That faith which be- 
lieves a commission addressed to it from God, and in the 
&ce of all opposition sets out to do what God bids, and 
expects the result, not because the means are adequate, 
but because God is faithful, is honoured of God : it 
quenches the violence of fire ; it says to this mountain, 
'^ Be removed, and cast into the midst of the sea^'* and 
it is so ; it gazes upon the unsounded ocean, and it 
opens its maternal bosom for it to pass through ; it 
looks upon 'the walls and the fortifications of Jericho, 
and they tumble to the dust, not because fedth strikes 
harder than the battering-ram, but because God honours 
that heart which has confidence in his word, and does 
simply what he bids. 

We learn from the whole of this part of our subject, 
that whatever stands in the way or obstructs the march 
of the people of God, God not only is able but is pledged 
and willing to remove. The same God who looked 
upon the ocean, and opened it into a majestic pro- 
menade for his own ; who spake to the walls of Jericho 
that rose to the sky, and they were levelled with the 
dust, still lives : his arm is not denuded pf its power, 
his heart is not exhausted of its sympathy and love ; 
and he will remove from the march of his people on 
their way to immortality and glory the least thing and 
the greatest thing that obstructs them. God's promise 
of protection to his own, and progress to his cause, is 
stronger than the everlasting hills. Kocks shall start 
h'om their places — rivers shall abjure their channels — 
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the fire shall fell to bum — wild beasts, ravenous with 
hunger, shall refuse to devour — ^rather than one jot 
perish from the least promise that God has spoken, or 
one grace be exhausted from the least heart that God 
has sanctified by his Holy Spirit The chains of Peter, 
the gates of his prison, the walls of the gaol of Philippi, 
the fortifications of Jericho, — ^all in succession gave way 
at the bidding and the command of God. 

When we see these great effects follow in answer to 
fedth, it may be asked, Why use means at all, since the 
means were inadequate ? If God had said, " Use your 
battering-rams, dig trenches, and have recourse to all 
the forms and movements of a regular siege, and I will 
bless them," one might understand it ; but if the means 
were utterly inadequate, why did God use means at all ? 
I answer, — Means to test our obedience ; weak means 
to test our faith : means to test our obedience to him, 
and our confidence in his word ; and weak means to test 
our faith in his power. By his prescribing means, he 
showed that he is and that he was present in the midst 
of them ; by prescribing inadequate means, he showed 
that that presence was omnipotent, and that all the 
glory of the issue of the enterprise must be woven 
around his brow, and shine and rest upon his name. In 
other words, he would show that, while might was used 
and power was wielded, the victory was not by might nor 
by power, but " by my Spirit," saith the Lord of hosts. 

Having now viewed the historical fact, let us look at 
this great lesson illustrated in the whole history of the 
Church of Christ, — that magnificent and glorious results 
have ever followed in connexion with the cause of Christ 
from weak and insignificant means. Let us trace, by a 
few plain historical allusions, the fulft.lm^\i\, oi \3k\&^cs«5^ 
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truth, — ^that great moral and Christian results l^ve 
always followed from the use of the least, and in them- 
selves the most inefficient of means, blessed, sustained, 
and prescribed by God ; and learn that every obstroo- 
tion to the cause of Christ and to the spread of his 
Gospel has been swept away by means not in them- 
selves more mighty, or more promissory of success, than 
the means that were employed by Joshua at the si^ 
of Jericho. 

For instance, Abraham, the son of Terab, leaves his 
native land : what more trifling or ordimiTy than this^ 
and yet, if he had never left that land, and set his &oe 
he knew not whither, at the bidding of God, the whole 
history of Israel, humanly speaking, had been reversed. 

What more insignificant than the dream of a young 
lad named Jose{>h ? yet what more striking or majestic 
than the results that followed it 9 

What more accidental, as the world would call it, 
than the safety of Moses in the ark of bulrushes 1 yet 
what more striking, more precious, than the effects that 
followed 1 

If I refer to a modern instance, there is no book in 
the English language that has given more tone to the 
English mind among the humbler religious classes than 
Bunyan's *' Pilgrim's Progress," — a book so simple that 
a child can understand it, whose theolc^ is so rich 
that all the tomes of a Calvin and a Luther do not 
«xoel it ; and there is no book, let me say, that has 
left a finer and a more substantial impression on 
the mass of enlightened Christian minds than the 
" Pilgrim's Progress " of John Bunyaa At Leicester 
he was appointed to stand sentry. A comrade came 
to hinij and offered freely and gratuitously to take 
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his place. The exchange was made, and a bullet 
struck the head of the comrade in three minutes 
afterwards ; and if John Bunyan had been there, 
" Pilgrim's Progress " had never been written, and its 
blessed effects would never have been heard of. Thus 
a very incidental, microscopic occurrence, became the 
hinge of very precious eflFects. 

You have all heard of Captain Haldane, who became 
a pastor in Edinburgh, and whose ministry and preach- 
ing were eminently blessed in that capital He was 
the captain of a war-ship in an action. A broadside 
from the enemy literally swept the deck, few living 
men being left The rest of the crew were ordered up 
to take the place of their comrades who had fallen. 
"When they saw the mangled remains of those they 
loved, even British valour shrank and winced at the 
harrowing spectacle. Captain Haldane, on seeing what 
seemed hesitation, uttered a fierce imprecation of 
the most awfiil character. An old Highlander, who 
was among the number, lifted up his bonnet, and said, 
" I beheve in a God who hears prayer. You have 
prayed for an awful judgment ; if God were to answer 
that jM-ayer, where should we all be ? " That single 
remark of that old Highlander was the turning point 
in that gallant captain's future history. It made 
him think and pray, it led him to become one of 
the most devoted servants of Christ that the sun ever 
shone upon. Captain Haldane went home, and saw 
his brother, and spoke to him of the things that be- 
longed to his everlasting peace ; told him of the inci- 
dent that occurred in the midst of that action, how 
God had used that incident, insignificant as the rams' 
horns sounding against the walla o£ 5eT\c^o,\ft\«k*^^ 
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turning point of his conversion to God ; and Robert 
Haldane, his brother, caught the contagion, became 
equally eminent as a pious man, went over to the 
Continent of Europe, struck by the spectacle of its 
darkness, was the means of converting Merle D' Aubign^, 
and the celebrated Felix Neff, and originating that 
movement on the Continent of Europe which is now 
leavening the whole of society with the knowledge and 
the enjoyment of the gospel of Christ^ What more 
insignificant, or more paltry in itself, than the High- 
lander's simple remark ; creditable to him, but, as he 
thought, destitute of all power ; and yet, if he had not 
made that simple remark, what lofty results, humanly 
speaking, would have been wanting ! 

A few persecuted men in the history of our country, 
feeling persecution in England then, where we re- 
joice to know it is not now, resolved to migrate to a 
distant coast. They set out in a little vessel of about 
one hundred and eighty tons, in number about a him- 
dred persons, but having among the hundred persons 
ministers and teachers, and in their libraries the best 
works on divinity, as well as the Bibles of England. 
After beating against the wind and the wave, and 
narrowly escaping many perils, they landed on the 
rocky and the iron-bound coast of New England. They 
introduced into that country their Bibles and their 
indomitable convictions and Protestant faith. The 
vast republic of America owes most of its light, its 
faith, its glory, to a hundred men in the Mayflower^ 
who left England to escape persecution, and to find a 
shelter and a home beyond the Atlantic Ocean. Thus 
very little and insignificant means are owned and 
hleBsedi of God to very great and glorious results ! 
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I might notice other evidences of the same truth. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries perhaps the 
greatest obstruction to the progress of real religion was 
the want of books and the means of circulating know- 
ledge — I say, before the era of the Reformation the 
greatest obstruction to the progress of real religion was 
want of books. A Dutchman, at Haarlem, was one 
day amusing himself by cutting out letters upon the 
bark of a tree, and after he had done so, the idea 
struck him that he might transfer impressions firom the 
bark of the tree to paper. He did so ; and in the 
course of a few weeks wooden types were carved, and 
printing was begun; and then literally the greatest 
obstruction to the progress of the truth, the triumphs 
of the gospel, and the spread of living religion, was 
removed, when the walls of ignorance fell down before 
what the world would call an accidental thought, what 
the Christian would call the inspiration of his God, as 
unequivocal and as real as the command to blow the 
ram's horns, and to lay the walls of Jericho level in 
consequence. 

Another obstruction to the spread of religion was 
the &ct of nations being so severed. Continents and 
islands were separated by broad and almost impassable 
oceans. The sailor never thought of going far from 
the coast, still less of navigating wide seas. Acci- 
dentally, the world would say — ^by an inspiration from 
on high, the Christian believes — a man discovers the 
polarity of a piece of loadstone ; and that discovery, so 
insignificant in itself, led to that intercommunion 
between our own and the most distant isles of the 
ocean, which has made continents our next-door neigh- 
bours, oceans ferries, and consolidated t\i'& ^\iOL«5k ^<^^^ 
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into one oommnnity preparatory to the cement of the 
gospel, which will consolidate it into one happy and 
united brotherhood. 

We see in all these little means used and blessed of 
God to produoe very great results. If we turn to 
what followed all this, — ^that great era in the history of 
the Church, only eclipsed, if indeed eclipsed, by Pente- 
cost itself, the great Beformation, — ^we shall find that 
the Popedom, which had struck its roots so deep into 
erery nation, intertwining them with every institution, 
that to rend it or to pull it down was almost to tear 
up all society by the roots — a gigantic despotism — was 
the greatest obstruction to t^e progress of Chrisffs 
people that ever occurred in their past history : Jericho 
was but the obstruction of an hour, this was the ob- 
struction of a millennium. A poor parish minister of 
the name of Wickliffe preached in his pulpit at Lutter- 
worth a great truth that echoed amid the colleges of 
Oxford, and having given his testimony was removed 
from the scene ; but the truth he taught spread abroad 
to Bohemia; it was tjiere accepted by John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, and preached by them through their 
native country, thousands gathering around them, 
listening to a new message, electrified by a new truth, 
inspired, ennobled, and elevated by a bright and long- 
hidden hope. John Huss was consigned to the flames 
— the argument that was popular in that day — ^the 
very raiment that he wore was burned to ashes, and 
lest one trace of the holy man should be left that might 
be the nucleus of a living and a holy sympathy, all 
was cast into the Rhine, and its blue waters bore his 
dust to the unsounded ocean. But the same Rhine 
that carried his ashes seems to have caught his princi- 
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pies; the very smoke of the fire that consumed him 
seems to have wafted the holy truths ihsA he sealed 
with his death ; and literally thousands of Protestants 
started up in the yicinity of the spot where Huss was 
martyred, and even in distant countriee and capitals 
heard the same great truths in their echoes, and pro- 
claimed the same bright and blessed hopes. 

By-and-bye Luther, a poor monk, appears upon the 
scene; Melancthon, a humble blacksmith labouring in 
the shop, appears beside him ; and after him 2wingle, 
an Alpine shepherd, comes down from his hills to hear 
the new tidings of the new and bright salvation. And 
these men preach and write, and nations catch the con- 
tagion of their words; and even Babylon, impenetrable 
to all the forces of literature, and science, and learning, 
begins to echo with the voice of long-suppressed truth, 
and St. Peter's walls to shake and vibrate with the 
testimony of an Augustinian monk ; and it was found 
that all the papal learning, founded on papal patron- 
age, and sustained by papal power, was unable to put 
down or to dispose of that humble but fidthful monk : 
the walls of Eome rent, the air and the light of heaven 
penetrated, truth was heard where it had been a 
stranger, and the effects of that testimony, uttered by 
that simple-minded man, we ei^oy and rejoice in to- 
day. He laboured, and we have entered into hia 
laboiu^. 

In all this we see the most insignificant of means, and 
of men, I might say, used to achieve the most magnifi- 
cent and striking of results. A missive appeared from 
Eome a few years ago, commanding a great cathe- 
dral to be raised in our capital under a new officer, who 
is called the Ordinary of this city, and to "Tilioci^^ ^x^ 
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all to be subjected, if we bave been baptized, as his 
subjects, and if be likes, and wben be can, bis slayes. 
Tbis is ominous, for wbat originated tbe Beformation 
in tbe sizteentb century was Tetzel being commissioned 
to go into Germany, and tbere to sell indulgences in 
order to raise money enougb to build St Peter's. Tba 
documents tbat bave come from Home actually contain 
tbe offer of indulgences to your acceptance, provided 
you will first contribute to build a St. Peter's Cburch 
in London. Wbo knows but tbat wben tbe bistorioal 
facts are so parallel, tbe moral and religious results may 
be parallel also 1 Let us bope tbatln all tbis tbere is not 
tbe marcb of a triumphant foe, but tbe flying sbots of 
a retreating army; let us feel tbat all tbis is not the 
broadside of a victorious fleet, but tbe signal guns of a 
sinking wreck. Tbe only tbing for us is to stand aloof 
wbile sbe goes down into tbe sea of judgment tbat God 
bas prepared for ber ; to keep in our sermons, in our 
ministers, in our hearts, nothing that belongs to 
Jericho or to Babylon, lest Babylon's curse lighten 
wherever Babylon's creed and credentials are held. 

To take another instance illustrative of the same 
blessed truth. In Scotland we find the poorest of 
means used at the Reformation, and yet more magnifi- 
cent results follow than perhaps in any other land. A 
highly educated and excellent priest, John Knox, is 
taught the truth by the instruction of others on the 
eontinent of Europe. All be does is to preach the 
glorious gospel, preaching it before Mary in ber court 
and before the humblest peasants on their bill sides. 
The preaching of that truth by this obscure priest was 
so blessed, that in Scotland the walls of Babylon fell 
literally as if by tbe shock of an^ earthquake ; and so 
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completely was the whole thing rooted out of thut land 
that the Pope does not feel that it is yet ripe for his 
possession ; and they can testify in the midst of it, that 
in no country upon earth is there a more &ithful 
Church, whatever be her divisions, and they are too 
many; yet it is not the fact that Bomanism is an 
indigenous plant, or is spreading among the masses in 
that land. When in this country you separate, you 
seem filing off into the Church of Kome, but when they 
file off in Scotland they only file off into different regi- 
ments under the same Captain of our salvation, seeking 
the same blessed object — the glory of God and the 
salvation of precious sinnera 

Ireland is a country at -this moment intensely inter- 
esting. For its altered state more than for any other 
we should praise and bless God. All political nostrums 
seem to have failed to do it good, all the attempts made 
by concession, by compromise, by management^ by 
giving a little here and a little there, all failed; but at 
last they began to preach the truth to the people in 
their own tongue, to teach the schools in their owa 
language, and what is the fact? The excellent Bishop 
of Tuam told me that in the diocese of Tuam ten 
thousand Roman Catholics had left the Church of 
Rome and entered the Protestant Church ; and I state 
a sober truth, and not a rash annoimcement, when I 
express my belief that it is not more likely that 
England will be Popish than that Ireland will continue 
PopisL Throughout the whole of that country the 
progress of truth is so striking, that I have the greatest 
hope of its conversion. I believe that long-oppressed 
and suffering Ireland — a patient that has been treated 
by threats and empirics instead of bein^ ta^^^* V^ 

VOIfc XL Y 
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ministers of the Gospel — will yet rise to her ancient 
dignity as ** the island of saints," and send over here 
her accomplished missionaries to teach, to convert, and 
to preach to ns. In all this also we see^ I say, most 
minute means used to accomplish most magnificent 
results. Nobody dreamed that in Ireland an under- 
current was rushing into every channel, that seeds 
were sprouting and germinating in the dark, and that 
harvests may now be reaped as well as seeds sown. 

I must refer to another instance in the rise and pro- 
gress of different missionary societies. For instance, 
the Moravian Missionary Society, one of the most 
useful of all the societies we have, was originated as 
follows : Two poor Greenlanders arrived in Copenhagen, 
where there was a Moravian congregation consisting of 
about six hundred persons. They looked upon these 
Greenlanders not as curious specimens of a savage race, 
but as having immortal souls that needed to be saved, 
and the grand resolution took possession of the Morav- 
ian heart that they should be brought to the know- 
ledge of the Gospel of Christ These six hundred 
persons instantly conceived the project of preaching 
the Gospel at Labrador, in America, at the East 
Indies, and even in Africa. They set about a work so 
disproportionately great, that the world laughed, but 
God smiled upon them, and at this moment these 
means are crowned with the most magnificent results. 
I do not know a Society more honoured than the 
Moravian Missionary Society. 

After the storm and chaos of 1793, a poor cobbler in 
his stall, of the name of Carey, conceived the first idea, 
in this country at least, of sending the Gospel to the 
heathen, Wilberforce, who introduced so much Chris- 
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tianity into the higher classes of society, had the mag- 
nanimity to say of this, " I know not a more striking 
instance of the sublime than that cobbler on his stool 
conceiving the idea of carrying the Gospel to the 
distant parts of the heathen world." That idea was 
conceived by that poor man, and at first the whole 
annual income of the Baptist Missionary Society was 
131. 28. 6d ; it is now increased to some 30,000^., if not 
upwards. Then the London Missionary Society took 
its rise very much from the preaching of Dr. Bogue. 
The Church Missionary Society, the Bible and Tract 
Societies, are all the creation of the last sixty years, 
and all arose from the most insignificant of means, 
which have been crowned with the most magnificent 
results. 

Now, what does this teach us for the future 1 That 
if God has used the most despised of means for the 
accomplishment of the greatest and most precious 
results, we are to thank God that he has so honoured 
the past, and to look for that God to come unto 
us in the opening and veiled future, and to trust for 
triumphs of his presence, and monuments of what grace 
can do, that shall eclipse all that has yet been accom- 
plished. 

Any one may see, who looks at the chaotic state of 
the whole earth at the present moment, that we are 
passing into periods of very great and awful activity. 
All things written on the sacred page seem about to 
come to passj the lines of God's providential working 
seem to converge every day more and more into a point, 
and along those lines one sees travelling with accele- 
rated speed a thousand prophecies that pant and long 
for immediate fulfilment We cannol\i\i\.^^\Xi^^^«t 
t2 
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of all things visibly and palpably at work. The voice of 
the Moslem is becoming more and more indistinct^ the 
crescent wanes before the rays of the coming sun. The 
Popedom has at this moment literally a volcano in its 
bosom. The scattered dry bones of Israel are stirred 
in ten thousand vallies, and some of you will live to 
see them yet an army of living men marching to their 
&thers' city, with the pillar of cloud by day and the 
pillar of fire by night, shouting and singing " Hoeanna** 
where their forefathers shouted and imprecated, " Cru- 
cify him, crucify him !" ' Mahometanism, that invete- 
rate resistance to the truth, is giving way; Judaism 
&ils to satisfy inquirers ; Homanism is shattered, and 
only propped up by artifici&l support ; and more of 
the ancient obstructions to the spread of the truth are 
being swept away than at any other period in the 
history of the earth. All men seem making ready for 
a crisis ; things are accomplished in a day that used to 
take a century to ripen ; it seems as if the wheel were 
nearly at the bottom of the hill, and as if its velocity 
became the quicker with the impetus ; and all things 
seem verging to that state when there will be but two 
great parties left on the moral battle-field. The bold- 
ness and even the success of Komanism is a sad fact 
in one sense, but a most comforting fact in another 
sense. Every man now is getting his polarity. Men 
that were neither the one thing nor the other are 
coming to one side. We shall see Church and Dis- 
sent, Episcopacy and Presbytery, shattered to atoms. 
There will be two grand forces for the conflict, — those 
that collect round Christ, their saving and holy centre 
and those that cluster around Antichrist, their doomed 
and their guilty centre •, and when that has taken 
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place the Lord will appear in his glory in the midst of 
the earth, the flame shall burst forth from beneath, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; and 
then we that are alive shall not prevent them that are 
asleep, but the dead and the living in Christ shall meet 
the Lord, and so be ever with him. 

Are you upon Christ's side 1 Have you commenced 
your exodus from Egypt ] Have you identified your- 
selves in heart, in soul, in truth, and in deed with him 1 
If you are washed in his blood, cleaving to him as your 
only safety upon earth, your only hope for immortasdity 
and glory, then it is well with you, God will remove every 
obstruction, God will take away every stumbling-block, 
and you will find that that Gospel which has been so 
long a stumbling-block to the Jews and foolishness to 
the Greeks, will be to you the wisdom of God, and the 
power of God to salvation. All things are alive to him 
who so lives to God. There is no safety in the height, 
nor in the depth, nor in church nor in chapel, but only 
in imion and communion with a once crucified and now 
risen interceding Priest and King upon his throne. 
Surely the last few y^ars have taught us that it is not 
union with a church that is salvation, but union with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The ground of our acceptance 
before God is not our incorporation with a community, 
however excellent, but our alliance to and union with a 
divine person, — Christ our life, and Christ our head. 
You can no more be saved by belonging to a church 
than you can be saved by belonging to a manufactory. 
Salvation is not the monopoly of a sect, it is the com- 
munication of the Lord who sees and saves and accepts 
all that meet in his name to pray for his forgiveness 
and to seek, however humbly, his honowi ^xAV^ ^^'^^ 
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STAND STILL. 



I HAVE shown what faith could do in Abel, in Enoch, 
in Noah, in Abraham, in Isaac, in Jacob, in Joseph, in 
Moses ; and, lastly, what faith could do in the case of 
the people of Israel, when " he kept the passover, and 
the sprinkling of blood," lest the angel should destroy 
the firstborn. 

We now come to another illustration of that vital 
principle implanted in the heart by the Holy Spirit of 
God, defined by the apostle to be "the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen," and 
declared in another passage to be "the victory that 
overcometh the world," " which Worketh by love, puri- 
fieth the heart, overcometh the world." That we may 
gather all the lessons that may be learnt from the 
allusions in the passage, I will ask you to read the 
14th chapter of the book of Exodus, or at least a por- 
tion of it, descriptive of the scene that is here referred 
to. There we find the simple facts narrated by the 
pen of Inspiration in the passage I have read. 

It was just after the last and most consuming judg- 
ment upon Egypt that the whole of the children of 
Israel commenced their march. It appears that on 
that night, or immediately after that memorable night, 
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when the angel breathed into the face of each of Pha- 
raoh's firstborn, and numbered all the firstborn with 
the dead, — it was amid the silence and the darkness of 
night, with muffled tread, that nearly half a million of 
Israelites emerged from Egypt into the open fields, 
thankful to escape so grinding a bondage, and big with 
the hopes of a glorious and approaching deliverance. 
They looked back as they emerged firom that city of 
glorious architecture, and saw the sunbeams sparkling 
upon its innumerable towers, but sunbeams that only 
covered by their smiles the awful desolation, the cruel 
persecutors, the broken hearts, and the bleeding spirits 
that were within. The angel had breathed upon each 
of the firstborn of the children of Pharaoh, and he was 
numbered with the dead. 

The Israelites, when they set out upon this strange 
march — romantic and quixotic, the world would say ; . 
divine, the law and the testimony unequivocally de^ 
clare — ^had no chart to direct them, no itinerary to 
which they could refer, no guide acquainted with the 
intricacies and the windings of the wilderness; but 
when God commands a people to do a thing, he never 
sends them at their own charges; where God prescribes 
a duty, he plants in the bosom the strength that will 
enable to fulfil it. Therefore, we are told, as the night 
closed in, a solid column of fire, resting on the earth 
and reaching to the sky, presented itself as their guide. 
When that pillar of fire stood still, they pitched their 
tents ; when the pillar of fire moved forward, they 
struck their tents, and arose, and pursued it through 
the mountain gorges, along the channels of rivers, by 
deep ravines, over mountain fastnesses, finding every- 
where the splendour of the noonday svixi m >btv^ ^^-^^^Cql 
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of midnight, and, combined with that, all the intelli- 
gence of a guide, pointing out to them, with a voice on 
the right hand and on the left, ** This is the way : walk 
ye in it." And when the morning dawned, and the 
light of day could not guide them there, this mysterious 
fire-pillar instantly resolved itself into a pillar of doud; 
and when it moved, they moved, and when it stood 
still, they stood stilL Such was the itinerary, such the 
guide of the children of Israel, when they emerged 
from Egypt to march through the wildemess, their 
&ces towards Canaan, and their hearts beating thither- 
ward. 

The only inexplicable thing, in looking at this jour- 
ney, is the course that the Israelites pursued. If you 
will trace their journey in a map, you will find that 
they adopted a very circuitous route. They might have 
marched direct to Canaan ; but they took a very cir- 
cuitous route, not because their own tastes prescribed 
it, but because the pillar of cloud by day, and the 
pillar of fire by night, decided and determined it : but 
it was enough that they marched in the road that Grod 
pointed out. We may depend upon it, that what is 
geographically shortest, is often morally the longest 
We shall always find that God's way, whether it be 
long or short, will direct us by the nearest way to a place. 
A long rough road will feel smooth as down, if Grod be 
with us ; and the smoothest road, covered with flowers 
and sparkling in the sunshine, will appear long, if the 
conscience be wrong within, and God be absent with- 
out. It is not the road, but the heart of the traveller, 
that determines the amount of comfort that is to be 
enjoyed upon it. God's ways are not always our ways, 
uat as his thoughts are not ^Atn^u-^^ o\ir thoughts ; but 
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we may depend upon it, that if we are his children, his 
thoughts that seem the severest are love, and the way 
that seems the longest is necessary, and the road that 
feels the roughest will only make the journey's end 
the more delightful by contrast with the perils of the 
way through which we have passed. 

We read that as the Israelites advanced, and these 
provisions were made for them — a pillar of fire to guide 
them by night, and a pillar of cloud to guide them by 
day — they expected all now would be right; there 
would be no more difficulties, as there could be no 
more danger. But, one still and calm night, the word 
rushed through all the ranks of the children of Israel, 
that Pharaoh, their dreaded foe, with all his chariots 
and his horsemen, was thundering in their rear. The 
instant that they heard this, each heart quaked, and no 
doubt their pace was quickened ; and having so far a 
signal deliverance from this bitter and restless enemy, 
they thought that by quickening their pace, and by call- 
ing to God, they would be able to out-march and out- 
manoeuvre him even at the last moment. But as they 
found that the quickened footstep that was delivering 
them from one peril, was carrying them with greater 
rapidity to a more formidable one — for, after a few 
hours' march, the sea gleamed before them more ter- 
rible than the spears of the chivalry of Pharaoh that 
shone behind them ; and as they heard the moan of its 
waves, and felt the water beat upon their feet, and saw 
the broad, the unsounded and unfathomable ocean be- 
fore them, and heard the rush and the thunder of Pha- 
raoh and his chariots and his horsemen behind them, 
they gave up all for lost ; and so should we, if we had 
b6en in similar circumstances. The^ \lxi^^ \>ka\. ""^sfttx.^ 
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was the worst, — to plunge into the sea, and find in it 
an instant grave, or to fall back and clear their way to 
Egypt through the spears, and the chariots, and the 
horsemen of Pharaoh. But how often in the history of 
the world, and in the biography of Christians, has this 
maxim found its illustration, " Man's exti^mity is Grod's 
opportunity." Moses interposed the utterance that was 
the commencement of their confidence. He was told 
to bid them " Stand still, and see the salvation of God," 
and to stretch out his hand, and the sea would open, 
and make a pathway for the children of Israel to pass 
through. 

Accordingly, in the darkness of the following night, 
the Israelites, not yet certain how they could escape, — 
or rather, certain they could not escape,— heard the 
rushing of an east wind, that beat directly in their 
faces. They heard the waves of the sea rise with more 
terrific noise ; and as its long-drawn moan echoed from 
the shores and reverberated through the armies of 
Israel, they thought that it was God preparing the 
ocean to engulf those who had just escaped from the 
swords, and the pursuit, and the chariots of Pharaoh. 
But in the midst of this terrible perplexity, Moses 
addresses one word, and that word is power. Who has 
not noticed how one calm, heroic mind, in the midst of 
an agitated crowd, can at once allay it ? Who has not 
read in history how one commanding-officer — wise, self- 
possessed, calm, fearless, intrepid — can rally"^he shat- 
tered battalions, and bring them again, not to battle 
only, but to victory ? The influence of one calm 
master-spirit in a moment of peril, all history can bear 
abundant testimony to ; and if there had been nothing 
in Moses but his own ^xm. tviid \i6to\G %^\Tlt^ bidding 
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them " Stand still, and see the salvation of God," there 
was there enough to quiet the trembling multitude, 
and to create at least some hope where despair had 
chilled and utterly overwhelmed them. But the senti- 
ment he uttered was as beautiful and precious for its 
truth as was the heroic spirit with which he gave it 
utterance. The words were, " Fear not ; stand still ; 
see the salvation of God." 

And what was addressed to them, is addressed to ns 
in analogous circumstances. Terror ought not to find 
access to a Christian's heart. What has a Christian to 
fear ? Not the curse, for Christ has exhausted it ; not 
the law, for Christ has magnified it ; not sin — ^it shall 
not have dominion over him ; not death — he is your 
friend to introduce you to your rest, or he is your foe, 
against whom you hurl defiance — in neither case can 
he injure one hair of your head ; not the grave — it is 
but the KoifiriTijpiov, the sleeping-place of the dust of 
the people of God ; not the judgment-seat, for it is the 
Lamb that is on it ; not the sentence of that tribunal, 
for its far-borne echoes already reverberate from every 
pulpit in the land, to be heard in richer emphasis on 
the judgment-day, — "Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant. Come, ye blessed, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world." A brave 
man never fears in battle — a Christian man fears 
nowhere. Fear is the shadow of sin, scattered and 
annihilated amid the light and blaze of the life and 
truth of God. " Stand still "—not only « Fear not," 
but " Stand still." Do not fight, for the charioteers of 
Pharaoh will beat you. Do not flee, for that will be 
worse than fighting. But, as to flee would be wrong, 
and to fight is not commanded, yoxix AxjA.^ \^ \.Q '''' ^Xscol^ 
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still." There is rich philosophy, there is immense prac- 
tical power in that single prescription, *' Stand stilL" 
Many a time you ore placed in circumstances in the 
world, in business, in tirade, in social relations, when 
you do not know what to do— when your own ex- 
pression is, "I am at my wit's end." That blessed 
Book which is never without advice, that divine Phar- 
macopoeia that is never without prescription, that Tree 
of Life that has leaves for the healing of all nations, has 
a prescription most seasonable then : "Stand still; rest 
in the Lord : commit thy soul unto him as unto a 
faithful keeper, and he will take care of you, and the 
circumstances in which you are placed." 

But this becomes duty only after all means are 
exhausted, and your best resources are gone. God 
never canonizes apathy — God does not sanction indo- 
lence ; he expected that the apostles and disciples in 
the storm would use the oar as long as an oar lasted, 
and would hoist the canvas as long as a shred of canvas 
could be raised; and only when the oars were gone, 
and the canvas was blown to shreds, at the fourth 
watch, when they could do nothing but pray and wait, 
and wait and pray, One came marching on the mountain 
wave, before whose holy footstep each resisting billow 
laid down and slept like a sleeping babe in its cradle, and 
said, " Be still; why are ye afraid, ye of little faith T 
And when their consciousness of sin made them appre- 
hensive that some new judgment was coming upon 
them, the beautiful and salutary sounds rose on the 
winds and rushed into their hearts, " It is I ; be not 
afraid." There was instant calm without, there was 
peace within; there was deliverance, for Christ was 
there. " Stand still, and see the salvation of God." 
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Some men think it is heroism to fight and struggle 
as long as they are able; but it may not be so: 
and in this world, it is very wonderful to see how the 
highest attainments of men are only dim foreshadows 
and approximations to what God has already said. 
There are times when battle would be the worst of all 
attempts, and when standing still would be the best. 
I remember reading in the magnificent account of the . 
battle of Waterloo, how the British army was kept 
standing still, amid showers of shot and shell. They 
wished to rush and repel their invading aggressors — for 
it was self-defence and not aggression upon our part ; 
but the eagle eye of the master-spirit who held the 
reins of all, and in whose hands, imder God, were the 
destinies of that great conflict, saw that for them to 
rush forward would be destruction ; and therefore, 
against the will of his soldiers — I dare say, against 
some of the convictions of those who were acting under 
him — he made them wait and rest until the moment 
came, when upon a single move rested the issues of the 
field. "Forward! — up guards!" and the battle was 
decided, and the victory was won. Thus, in this world 
there are illustrations of God's blessed Book. To 
" stand still " may be not only the highest theology, 
but in many cases the highest and the best expediency. 
So they stood still, and saw the salvation of God ; and 
we, too, may see that salvation — we, too, have a salva- 
tion to see ; theirs, a temporal escape from a temporal 
disaster — ours, a nobler one stilL 1 trust many I ad- 
dress have seen that salvation, in the depths of sorrow, 
in the anticipations of death, gilding with its rays the 
last shadows of life and the first vestibule of glory, and 
know, from happy personal, social, w\i ^Qt£i'&^<5. «i:^^ 
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rience, how glorious, how complete, how sufl&cient, how 
rich is the salvation of our God. 

Thus, the Israelites waited for the issue. What 
then took place ? We read that the fiery pillar moved 
round to the rear of the children of Israel, and, by 
the same power that planted it there, it was bright 
to Israel, but all darkness unto Pharaoh ; and as soon 
as it had moved round, Moses stretched out his hand 
at the bidding of God, and instantly, it is said, an 
east wind blew, and the sea divided in twain, and 
became a solid wall on the right hand and on the 
left, leaving a magnificent and a beautiful promenade 
between. 

In order to see that this must have been miraculous, 
you have only to look at the geographical position of 
the place. Too many are in love with Atheism, and 
seek to get rid of God. When the cholera left us, ten 
thousand voices said it was a lucky change in the air — 
it was cold weather come in — it was everything except 
God ; though it was delightful to know that from 
thousands of sanctuaries there arose the song of praise, 
the utterance of a Christian people's d^pest convic- 
tions that it was of God. So here, man's account of 
it is, — it was a lucky turn of the tide, or it was a very 
strong ebb tide beating down the channel ; but that 
would not meet the historical statement here given, 
because it is said they went through dryshod, and there 
was a wall upon the right hand and upon the left. The 
arm of the Red Sea runs north and south; the wind, it 
is said, blew from the east : then it must have blown 
behind the Israelites, and across the channel. If the 
wind had blown from the north, one might have 
imagined that it would leave a sort of channel, of 
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which they might have availed themselves; but it blew 
from the east, and passing exactly like a knife, it split 
the sea in twain, making a wall upon the north and a 
wall upon the south, and a path for the children of 
Israel to march through from east to west. This was 
miraculous, as it is distinctly stated in the Word of God 
to have been : no ilatural phenomena could have ac- 
counted for this passage. Can we suppose, now, that 
this narrative could have been penned by Moses whilst 
some of the very persons were living, or at least some 
of their children, and that they would not have con- 
tradicted it ? Do you suppose that he could have made 
them believe all this in spite of their senses? The 
very doubt of it indicates scepticism in the heart. 

There is nothing more strange than in God making 
the winter and the summer succeed each other. We 
ascribe many things to the law of gravitation; but 
what is the law of gravitation 1 You can give me no 
answer. The law might have been otherwise. The fact 
is, every phenomenon in nature is a miracle. The 
spring that clothes the trees with such beautiful ver- 
dure is just as miraculous as the blossoming of Aaron's 
rod, only we are so accustomed to it, that we cease to 
regard it as a miracle ; but if it were to occur once in 
a lifetime, men would say, " What a glorious miracle !" 
If you were to see the beautiful display of stars to be 
viewed on a clear winter's night only once in your life, 
you would say it was the most gorgeous apocalypse of 
God that was ever vouchsafed to man; but because the 
poorest peasant may lift up his eyes, and see the splen- 
dour of those altar candles that burn continually in 
the infinitude of space, — and because the poorest man 
may tread the grass, and see it blossoming every -^^wt 
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beneath his footsteps, — ^the very exuberance of God's 
power makes ns deny that God i& The illustration 
taken from John, of Christ's turning water into wine, 
is no more miraculous than turning the sap of the vine 
into wine ; nay, I should say, it requires more power to 
produce leaf and blossom and fruity and then fermenta- 
tion, — only the process in this latter case is common : 
the rains descend, permeate the earth, are formed into 
sap, which runs by capillary attraction through every 
tube in the tree ; beautiful leaves are thrown out, and 
at length, in due time, rich and fragrant clusters of fruit j 
and then a new law comes into operation, called fermen- 
tation : these all being common things, we exclude God 
from them; but, in the other case, we say it is the very 
manifestation of God's power. In the same manner as 
many persons are the least thankful who have the most 
to be thankful for. When God covers your table every 
day with the expressions of his bounty — when he makes 
your cup at morning and at evening to run over — 
when he causes goodness and mercy to follow you all 
the days of your life, you forget the Giver, and you 
burn incense to the cup, or to your own skill, or talent, 
or fortune. 

We have here, then, to return to the passage, an 
irrefragable proof of the existence of God in dividing 
the sea in twain; the rareness of the &tct being the 
peculiarity of it, and constituting a miracle, because a 
proof that Omnipotent power had interposed to defend 
the children of Israel, and to destroy their pursuing 
foes. The value of a miracle is simply this, that it 
arrests man's senses. All that a miracle does per se is 
to demonstrate to man that a something greater than 
man is present ; but the message that the miracle un- 
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bosoms will demonstrate whether it b6 power from 
beneath or from above. I am one of those who believe 
that the devil has done miracles, that the popes of Eome 
have done miracles — supernatural, or, if you like, infra- 
natnral miracles ; but it is the message only that attests 
whether it is a power that comes from beneath, like the 
archangel's wisdom, greater than human ; or whether 
it is power coming from above, attesting a mission and 
a message that are Divine. And hence we refer to the 
miracles of our Lord as proofs of the presence of God ; 
and the message of our Lord, so good, so beneficent, so 
salutary, so saving, so rich in mercy, is the evidence 
that what he did, he did as a heavenly messenger, or 
sent from God. 

One more feet I notice here. The apostle Paul, in 
referring to this very event, says> " I would not that 
ye should be ignorant, how that all our fathers were 
under the cloud, and all passed through the sea ; and 
were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea." It is worth calling attention to this. First, Ve 
have here a proof that the young and the old were 
said by inspiration itself to have been baptized. I do 
not enter into the controversial bearing of that ques- 
tion, except to notice that the word baptism is here 
applied to half a million of people — ^fathers, mothers, 
children, infants, passing through the Red Sea. Then, 
it is not unsoiiptural to say infants have been baptized. 
If you say, " It is so," I answer. This half million of 
people, among whom there were infants, we are ex- 
pressly told, were all baptized unto Moses in the Red * 
Sea. It cannot, therefore, be wrong to say that babes 
have been baptized ; it may not be wrong to infer that 
they may be baptized now. But the nftxt, Q^<i"^\ss^ 
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would be, How were they baptized ? Not in the sense 
of immersion, as our Baptist brethren always contend. 
I hold that the word pdwrtoy the origin of our word 
*' baptism/' is used in the sense of crinkling, although 
I concede to them that it was also used in the sense of 
immersion. I look upon this as a mere matter of taste, 
convenience, circumstance ; and whether you t4ke the 
one or the other opinion, it does not affect your creed ; 
and whether you are plunged over head, or sprinkled 
with water, it does not affect the reality of the baptism. 
It is not the quantity of the element, but the quality 
of the recipient, that makes the difference between the 
two. When it is said, " they were baptized," it cannot 
have been that the ocean covered them. Then how 
were they baptized? There is an allusion in the 
seventy-seventh Psalm, which throws a little light on 
this question, — " The waters saw thee, God, the waters 
saw thee ; they were afraid : the depths also were 
troubled. The clouds poured out water : the skies sent 
out a sound : thine arrows also went abroad." They 
were either sprinkled by the spray, or by the clouds of 
the sky dropping water. If so, here is a passage that 
seems to show that young and old have been baptized by 
a process confessedly not immersion — all were sprinkled; 
and therefore the inference is, that sprinkling is per- 
fectly proper, and infants may be baptized as well as 
adults. At all events, if infant baptism be not for- 
bidden in Scripture, I should rejoice in it ; to see the 
parent bringing the infant, and publicly dedicating 
and devoting it to God, in the midst of the great con- 
gregation, is a very lovely and practically useful scene. 
I know that good men, very good men, and very able 
men, think otherwise. 
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The best work I have ever read on the opposite side 
is that of Carson ; and if his temper had been better, it 
might have been very much more useful : but it is writ- 
ten in a very harsh spirit ; and although the arguments 
are very strong, they are not strong enough to shake 
one's confidence in what, I think, may be demonstrably 
proved from the Bible, — that the children of believers 
are properly baptized by sprinkling in in^sincy. The 
secret of recoil has been the terrible perversion of this 
ordinance. When one declares that the child is rege- 
nerated the instant it is baptized, I do not wonder that 
the recoil should have been not to have children baptized 
at all. This corruption is near an approach to blas- 
phemy; for as the Roman Catholic puts the bread and 
wine in the place of Christ, so those who hold bap- 
tismal generation put the water in the room of the 
Holy Spirit, for it does the Holy Spirit's work, and has 
all the effects of his operation. 

But I pass on to notice the history before us. We 
read, that when the waters were thus divided by the 
touch of God, and when Pharaoh saw that those he was 
in pursuit of were just about to escape from his hands, 
he rushed on, thinking it was a lucky accident that had 
occurred, biit that he had fortune in his hands, and 
would control the issue by the speed and decision of 
his movements. Accordingly, he rushed into the open 
channel, with the waters on either side a thousand .feet 
high so long as a single babe had not crossed to the 
other side ; but the instant that the whole of the chil- 
dren of Israel were on the other side, and that Pharaoh 
and his chariots and his horsemen were in the midst of 
the path, the great ocean came down on each side like 
a mighty avalanche, and the sea that V\«A \i^TL ^^^aSi» 
z2 
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way to Israel became a sepulchre to Pharaoh; and 
whirlpools and eddies, rolling in all directions, buried 
the proud charioteers of Pharaoh in their bosom ; and 
here and there the air bubbles up, that indicated the 
last gasp of some strong swimmer wrestling in his 
agony, the last that remained of that mighty host — ^the 
memorials that God never forsakes or forgets his people, 
and that all the force that can be brought to bear upon 
their destruction shall not touch one hair of their 
heads. 

We find the Israelites standing on the opposite side. 
What must have been their impressions after they saw 
the floating wrecks of their pursuers, and felt their own 
safety ? First, a deep and hushed silence. When man 
is under the deepest emotion, he is most quiet. They 
are the most feeble impressions that are always oozing 
through the lips. The first impression must have pro- 
duced silence ; then the recollection of their own sins, 
their murmuring, their repining, their unbelief, their 
doubts of God, their exclamation , " Were there no 
graves in Egypt ? Had we not better return and die 
there ? " must have rushed upon their minds ; and the 
struggle within them must have been, " Whether we 
shall praise God with joyful hearts, or lie down and 
praj for forgiveness for our past sins 1 " And you know 
that if you have got some sudden blessing, the first 
emotion is a deep, humble sense of your own im- 
worthiness, and the next emotion is what took place 
here ; for at length their gratitude, we are told, irre- 
pressible — their emotions, too big to be restrained 
within their beating and their joyful hearts — found 
expression in that most natural of all expressions — 
^ong. And so they stood upon the other side, and 
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celebrated the great work that the Lord had done upon 
the Egyptians — " I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously : the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea." And when ten thousand voices 
sounded that glorious anthem, the very sands of the 
sea-shore must have been shaken by the vibration of 
the song, and the very noise of the sea-waves over- 
whelmed and overpowered by the prophet's majestic 
strain upon a people's lips that commemorated a 
nation's great deliverance. And again, lest the strain 
should fall away, we read that " Miriam took a timbrel 
in her hand; and all the women went out after her 
with timbrels and with dances. And Miriam answered 
them, Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed glo- 
riously." The beautiful treble of the females, mingling 
with the rich deep tenor and bass of the males, formed 
a chorus as it gave expression to an anthem that was 
not sung for the last time ; for it is said (Rev. xv. 2, 3) 
that those that were delivered out of every people and 
nation and tongue, when they saw their great deli- 
verance, stood on a " sea of glass " with " the harps of 
God. And they sing the song of Moses the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb." 

That song, as you are awjare, has been shown in pro- 
phecy to relate to that remarkable epoch in the history 
of our country, according to the chronology so ably 
vindicated by Mr. Elliot, when the great destroyer of» 
the nations had been laid low, and our country, taking 
a retrospect, gave utterance to the song, "Sing unto 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously," And 
when I explained to you the harpers on the glassy sea, 
you will remember that I stated that the nation that 
sang it — if the arrangements so well e^^VAS5^<i^ \s^ 
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Elliot be correct — must have been our own land. When 
Napoleon swept all Europe by his victorious forces, 
when the din of war reached every capital, when every 
city in Europe suffered from Moscow to Madrid, and 
nations trembled in their chains till you could hear 
those chains rattle, our own land, imscathed by war, 
untouched by the destroyer, — ^the only force that could 
meet him, and master him, and lay him low, — ^bound 
the modem Pharaoh ; and Europe, prostrate, crushed, 
and our own land gloriously saved, constituted those 
harpers on the glassy sea, with harps in their hands, 
who sang then, and not then for the last time, the song 
of Moses and the Lamb — " for he hath triumphed glo- 
riously." And we shall sing that song, I believe, yet 
again ; for our country has been so often preserved 
from the destroyer, that God will preserve it stilL 
The modem Pharaoh may send after us his most 
skilful disputants — ^he may pursue us with his most 
powerfully organized bands — we may have enemies 
within, we may have foes pursuing without — ^but that 
God who opened the sea for the transit of liis people, who 
sent the pillar of cloud to lead them by day, and the pillar 
of fire to illuminate them by night, — ^that God is still 
upon our side ; and '^ though the mountains be carried 
into the midst of the sea ; though the waters thereof 
roar and be troubled, though the mountains shake with 
the swelling thereof; there is a hver, the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God, the holy place 
of the tabernacles of the Most High," and we will not 
be afraid. (Ps. xlvi. 3, 4.) No weapon that is raised 
against us will prosper. " If God be for us, who can be 
against us ? " (Rom. viii. 31.) 
And a day comes, still remoter than this, when this 
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song will be sung by a ransomed earth. All the enemies 
of God being immersed in everlasting night; sin ex- 
punged from creation; holiness established over the 
whole earth ; the last enemy destroyed ; the grave, the 
l^st long prison, opened; the groans of creation ceased; 
the new Jerusalem planted on the earth : then shall be 
sung this song once more — ** Sing unto the Lord, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously ;" and the song of Moses 
shall blend with the song of the Lamb, and the Old and 
the New Testaments both join in giving their strains 
for celebrating the glories of Him who hath redeemed 
us with his blood. 

Now, we learn from this two or three very short 
lessons. 

First of all, we see what &ith could do in the case of 
the children of Israel It emboldened them to march 
into the midst of the sea, believing that the God that 
clave it in two would enable them to pass through. 

We see, secondly, the safety of the people of God. 
No weapon formed against them can prosper. The 
Church never is in danger — the Establishment may be 
so. The people of God are immortal ; they can never 
perish. "I give unto them eternal life," says the 
Saviour, " and none shall pluck them out of my hand." 
The sea has opened her maternal bosom to receive 
them, the fires have refused to kindle upon them — 
Sennacherib with all his hosts have been scattered — 
Pharaoh with all his chariots has been destroyed — and 
nature has let go her laws, and creation its inveterate 
habits, that obstructions might be removed from the 
path of the people of God, and that after ages might 
learn how safe are they whose God is the Lord. 

We may learn, in the next plague, tV^bY. ^^TS^wi&iSsvsL 
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will not cease until this dispensation has passed away. 
Esau and Jacob will still quarrel, the world and the 
Church may be bivouacked for a season, reconciled 
permanently they never can be. " The world lieth in 
the wicked one," ** the natural man is enmity to God ; 
and so long as there is a converted and an unconverted 
man in the world, so long there are the two opposite 
poles, and conflict, persecution, martyrdom, suffering, 
patience, must be the necessary results of it. If the 
world love you, there must be something in you too 
light ; " if the world hate you, it hated " me," says the 
Saviour, " before it hated you." 

Another lesson we learn is, that what is salvation for 
the people of God is destruction to those who are their 
enemies. The same sea that opened a pathway for 
Israel, prepared a grave for the chariots of Pharaoh. 
The same pillar that was all light to the one, was all 
darkness and confusion to the other. The same Gospel 
that is preached unto you, is to some the savour of life, 
it must be to others only the savour of death. It re- 
mains with you to ask yourselves, what is that Gospel 
to you 1 Does it cheer you by its warnings 1 does it 
convince you by its reasons ? does it touch your con- 
science, till every chamber in it can raise an echo? 
does it reach your heart with its transforming power ? 
Does it divide every evil thought and imagination? 
does it like a hammer break the rock into pieces ? does 
it like a firo consume all prejudice, destroy all passion? 
and are you conscious that you are better men and 
happier men, because the Bible has been written, and 
the Gospel has been preached unto you ? If this be 
not the effect, it is a solemn alternative that the very 
opposite must be the effect. No man comes and hears 
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a faithful, however feeble, sermon, and leaves hearing it 
the same as before he entered ; it will either contribute 
to that man's ruin, or it will give an impulse to that 
man's deliverance. Whatever truth you hear, therefore, 
never trifle with ; lay it up in your heart, pray that 
the Spirit of God would make it as a living seed, and 
water the soil, and prepare the seed, so that it may 
bring forth in some thirty, and in some an hundred 
fold. 

Let us learn another lesson, — the persistency, perse* 
verance, and prosperity of the people of God. They 
went out, we are told, from Canaan into Egypt just 
seventy souls; they marched through the wilderness 
at least half-a-million of people, showing that all the 
persecution of Pharaoh had not crushed or prevented 
the increase of that remarkable race. 

Let us ask ourselves, have we escaped from Egypt 
have we left the world 1 The whole procession of Israel 
was a type of our own progress. They left Egypt with 
their faces to Canaan; we leave the world with our faces 
to that everlasting rest that remaineth for the people 
of God. Are we baptized unto Christ by that baptism 
which the Spirit alone can bestow? Have we com- 
menced our exodus from the world 1 I do not ask you 
to leave the duties of the world, but to renounce the 
sins of the world. I do not ask you to abandon the 
post at which God has placed yau in his Providence, 
but to abjure the principles that regulate the world, 
and the practices that stain and brand it. And if we 
have not begun our exodus from the world's principles, 
from being guided by its fashions, from taking our rule 
of faith from its opinions, — if we have not begun that 
march which adds to our faith temperance and ^^^as^^:^ 
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and brotherly kindness, and all the virtues that are be- 
fore us, we are still dead in trespasses and in sins, we 
are still unrenewed, we are still not bom again ; but if 
we have entered on that path, let us recollect that once 
we were bondmen, as were the Israelites in Egypt, and 
that, if we have been emancipated, the glory is all 
God's. Let us recollect, that the way in which we are, 
if we have left the Egypt of this world, and set out 
with our faces heavenward, is at least a safe one, and 
that he who hath set us in it will keep us in it. It is 
not true that a Christian is one who has received from 
God an impulse, when he was bom again, and who was 
then left to make his own unassisted way to heaven ; 
but a Christian is one who is under the continuous 
touch and care and government of Almighty Grod. We 
need God, not only to rescue us, but we need Grod at 
every moment to keep our eyes fix)m tears, our feet 
from falling, our souls from death. 

We learn that this path to heaven is a very plain 
one. To mere speculators it is a very pefplexing one, 
to those who would look at it as at a panorama or a 
chart, it may be a very troublesome one ; but to the 
really wayfaring man it is a very plain, and a very 
smooth, and a very delightful path : crooked places 
will be straight, and dark places will be light, and all 
things will help him onward. But I would remark, 
that it is not always .sunshine ; through much tribula- 
tion we must enter into the kingdom of heaven. Your 
path is straight ; but there will be rough seas to cross, 
there will be trials on the right, persecutions behind, 
obstructions before. The path that leads to the 
mountain of ascension is not strewed with flowers. 
The head has no rest that wears a crown, still less the 
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heart that carries a cross. Bereavements will sadden 
us, vexations will provoke us, labour will oppress us, 
and watchfulness shall weary us; but nothing shall 
separate us from the love of God, that is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

And let us recollect that we must combine our own 
personal activity with reliance on God. The Israelites 
had to walk, to work, to look, and to obey, as well as 
to be guided and governed. Their whole history is the 
illustration of that text, " Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling ; for it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure." 
(Phil. ii. 12, 13.) The east wind smites the sea, but 
Moses had to stretch out his hand before that sea could 
be smitten. The sea opened its depths, revealed to the 
sunbeams its precious gems that had not seen daylight 
since creation itself; but the Israelites had to march 
into its midst before God would carry them through. 
And thus, while we look to God to do all, we are to 
work, to labour, to act, as if all depended upon our- 
selves, and with this perfect persuasion, that the God 
that has commanded the journey will carry us through 
it. Fear paralyzes every effort, damps the heart, dis- 
courages the traveller : let us have confidence in him, 
who has promised never to leave, never to forsake us, 
who will give us a pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar 
of fire by night ; and when perplexities have so crowded 
around us, that we cannot see a way of escape, let us 
then remember the lessons that Israel has taught, to 
'^ stand still, and see the salvation of our God." 



CHAPTER XII. 



DIVINE INPKRENCES— RACERS — SUFPERBB8 — THE LAST 
EARTHQUAKE. 



The Apostle asserts, in the opening verse of the 
chapter I have read, that we are surrounded with "a 
cloud of witnesses," or spectators of the combat in which 
we are engaged, the race that we run, or the arena in 
which we struggle for the prize. The cloud of witnesses 
plainly refers to the brilliant catalogue of the departed 
which he has given in the previous chapter ; beginning, 
first, with Abel, the proto-martyr for the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; and ending with those who quenched the vio- 
lence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens, — who were 
stoned, and sawn asunder, and slain with the sword, — 
and wandered in sheep skins and goat skins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented. Now, says Paul, these, 
constituting a brilliant army, encompass us as a cloud 
overspreads the sky, hanging over the earth, and gazing 
down, as if it were the spectator of earth's troubles, 
trials, and conflicts. This seems to imply and to teach 
what, if true, is most refreshing — ^that they who have 
gone before us, who have finished the race, and have 
entered into rest, are spectators of the trials, and the 
struggles, and the combat in ^hiah we are now engaged. 
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But, let me add, it does not at all follow that if the 
redeemed in heaven should be spectators of us, we 
therefore ought to be worshippers of them ; the two 
things are perfectly distinct. The same apostle tells 
us, in his first chapter, that angels are ministering 
spirits to the heirs of salvation ; but it does not logically 
follow that we are to be worshippers of them who are 
ministering spirits to us. 

Whatever God is pleased to reveal respecting those 
that are in glory, and what they see of us, must not 
and does not in the least degree interfere "with the 
great fact that we worship only God, and give religious 
worship to no creature in heaven or on earth, but always 
and only to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God. 
But it is clearly implied in the statement here made, 
that believers who have gone before us are spectators 
of us. What an interesting spectacle they must wit- 
ness ! I wonder if, when they see failures, the redeemed 
can weep ; or, when they see triumphs, if the redeemed 
rejoice. May it not be, that we are the subjects of an 
intensely deeper interest than we ever dream of; and 
that whilst we think we are performing our part in the 
presence of men that are now alive, we are really going 
through our part in the presence of a witnessing heaven 
— all its tenantry on tiptoe, looking down to earth, 
anxious that those they have left behind should triumph, 
and — shall I add, what seems barely possible — grieving 
when they see those they have left behind give way, 
turn aside, or prove unfaithful to their Lord, and 
undutiful to the great mission entrusted to their care ? 
Therefore, I sometimes think that those we call dead 
are merely lifted up a little higher. We are not now 
able to see them. We have, we all kao^^ ^^^ ^Kosfc^-, 
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but there may be other five senses, of any one of which 
we can form no idea. If you had been bom without 
the sense of sight, you never could have formed the 
least idea of what sight is ; or if you had been bom 
without the sense of hearing, you never could understand 
what hearing means, or what music is. May it not he, 
that those who are gone up higher may have senses 
that we have not, perceptions that we are strangers to, 
a power of locomotion that we have not; and that, 
therefore, they may really be within these very walla — 
that the distance between you and those you call dead, 
but who are really living in the highest sense of the 
word, may be inches, not miles ; and that there may be 
a stratum above us where this cloud of witnesses rests, 
and that they before whom we would wish to play the 
noblest part may be spectators of the combat, deeply 
and intensely interested in our well-being, and progress, 
and daily ripening for gloiy 1 

At all events, the Apostle tells us that we are sur- 
rounded, or encompassed, with a cloud of witnesses. 
What is a cloud ? Merely a little water evaporated into 
steam, and forming a mist of greater or lesser density. 
What evaporates that water into steam? The sun- 
shine. What has transferred these believers from earth 
to glory ? The Sun of Righteousness. And just as the 
cloud comes from the earth, and hangs over the earth, 
and is glorified by that sun that gives it all its golden 
beauty, so these believers were lifted from earth to 
heaven by the Sun of Kighteousness, and they now 
hang over the earth under his influence, conscious 
spectators of us, because He wills it. And therefore 
it is a delightful thought, — we may say of it what 
Cicero said of the immortality of the soul^ which he 
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joifld not prove, that we will cling to it, — ^that we are 
surrounded by those that we call dead, a vast congre- 
gation, who have ascended from below, and gone before. 
Because the objects of such interesting sympathy, " let 
us lay aside every weight." What weight 1 What are 
weights 1 The love of the world, the lust of the eye, 
the pride of life ; let us lay all that aside, " and let us 
run with patience the race set before us." 

Every Christian is here represented as a runner in a 
race : the race you are not at liberty to select — God 
has set it before you; it may be long, it may b€i 
up-hill, it may be rough, it may be rugged, it may 
be stony, — ^that is not your concern ; all that you are 
answerable for is running that race with patience, 
"looking unto Jesus, the author and the finisher of 
our faith." You are to run that race with patience. 
Bo we ever think that it is easier to be a hero than it 
is to be a martyr? Courage is the possession of thou- 
sands ; patience is the diflSculty and the mission of the 
few. When under a great inspiration, or the excite- 
ment of a grand cause, men become courageous ; but 
it is very difl&cult to be patient, forbearing, submissive, 
unrepining, in a long and weary sufiering. Courage 
gains for you a Victoria cross, a medal, two or three 
clasps, — and very properly and nobly so ; but patience 
is not recognised by royal or noble, by monarchy or 
republic; and yet patience is a duty at least as pre- 
cious — not more so, but at least as precious — as the 
courage of the soldier, or the energy of him who 
triumphs in terrible and difficult circumstances. 

" Let us run with patience the race set before us." 
Whilst we run that race, what are we to regard? 
** Looking unto Jesus, the author au4 tti^ %m^^x <:?l 
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our feitL" We run the race, looking to him ; but it is 
of no less value, and of no less comfort, but of vastly 
more, that while we run the race, he too is looking 
down upon us. We look to him as our Atonement, as 
our Intercessor, as our High Priest, and our King; but 
he looks down upon us as those to whom he has com- 
mitted the honour of his cause, the credit of his name, 
and who he expects will fight the good fight, and lay 
hold upon eternal life. What a glorious thought, that 
the Prince of Peace is looking at us I 

In a great battle which was waged between the 
Highlanders and the English, the chief of the clan of 
McDonald, one of the most powerful clans of that age, 
was wounded in battle. When they saw their beloved 
chief, the McDonald, struck down, they wavered. On 
seeing them wavering, and whilst the life-blood was 
ebbing from the fatal wound, the chief raided himself 
upon his elbow, and exclaimed, " McDonalds ! I am not 
dead — your chief lives, and looks to you, and watches 
to see that you acquit yourselves worthy of the noble 
name that you bear ! " May I transfer to the things 
of heaven what transpired on earth, and say that the 
Great Captain of the faith, who was dead, is alive for 
evermore, and looks down to see those who bear his 
magnificent name — the name that is above every name, 
the name of Christian — acquit themselves in that con- 
flict where defeat is ruin, and where victory is a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away. 

We read next, in the course of the Apostle's teaching, 
that chastisement is part and parcel of the great dis- 
cipline through which we must all pass into heaven ; 
nay, he says positively, that the least afflicted have the 
least evidence that they axe become the sons of God. 
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Now, do not you see how Christianity, if it does not 
remove afflictions, sheds upon thetn such a glory, such a 
halo, that our afflictions feel light, and but for a moment, 
while they work out for us a far more exceeding, even 
an eternal, weight of glory ; and thus that very thing 
which sin introduced is seized by the Great Captain of 
the &ith, and consecrated, and made the signature of 
the people of God, the heirs of glory. What a thought, 
that what the world shrinks fi'om, what indeed flesh and 
blood shrinks from, is sent really to God's people, to be 
the signature of their relationship, and to be to them an 
encouragement to run that race which terminates in an 
inheritance incorruptible and uudefiled, and that fadeth 
not away ! The Apostle says, it is perfectly true, no 
chastening for the present seemeth joyous ; nobody 
likes to have a head-ache or a heart-acho ; nobody likes 
to lose his property, or, what is worse, to lose his 
nearest and dearest relative and friend. '* No chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth joyous" — that is common 
sense; it is very bitter, it is very painful, there is 
no doubt about it ; it is grievous : but, says the 
Apostle, and here is what makes us patiently and hope- 
fully endure it, " afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby." Again the great thought comea out, that 
what sin introduced as a calamity, grace consecrates to 
be a chariot of beneficence and of blessing ; and what 
seems to us a cloud all darkness, and charged with 
portentous storms, is really laden with blessings, and 
destined soon to break in such blessings upon the heads 
of them that are beneath it. 

But whilst he states all these privileges, now, he 
adds practical duties : " Follow peace ^itYi ^T£x^\i^^\A 

VOL. XI. A A 
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holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.*' 
Follow peace — try to live peaceably with everybody ; 
but then it must not be peace at the expense of prin- 
ciple. There are some people so incessantly conten- 
tious, that they are always battling for principle, and 
utterly regardless of the maintenance of peace : there 
are other people so pacific, that they will take peace at 
any price; they do not care what principle is samfioed, 
or what duties or what interests are at stake, if they 
can only preserve peace. Now, both are extremes ; we 
are to have peace, if we can ; but it must not be peace 
at the sacrifice of truth, and principle, and righteous- 
ness. "The wisdom that is above," says the apostle, 
''is first pure; and then, and only then, it is peace- 
able." But often the best way to peace is to break it — 
I say, often the best way to secure a lasting peace is 
the awful but inevitable calamity of a temporary war. 
And so iu the gospel ; the best way to secure the peace 
of God is to break up what is quiet, but not peace, 
and to establish those great truths through which, 
and in which alone, we can have the peace that 
passeth understanding. Never forget that the Holy 
Ghost is first the Spirit of Truth, and next he is the 
Comforter ; and that any comfort or any peace that is 
incompatible with truth, or that flourishes upon the 
destruction of truth, is quiet, not peace : it is " peace, 
peace, when there is no peace" ; it is a lull, it is not 
the peace that passeth understanding. 

Next, the Apostle tells them their great privileges. 
He says, " Ye are not come unto the mount that might 
be touchea" — that is, the carnal, terrestrial mount 
Sinai — " that burned with fire," as you may read in 
the book of Exodus ; " nor unto blackness, and dark- 
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ness, and tempest ; and the sound of a trumpet, ajid 
the voice of words ; which voice they that heard en- 
treated that the word should not be spoken to them 
any more ; but ye are come," by faith now, " unto 
mount Sion," in fact hereafter ; " and unto the city of 
the living God " — that beautiful picture in the Apoca- 
lypse : " I saw the new Jerusalem coming down from 
heaven, as a bride adorned for the bridegroom . . . the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assembly and church of the 
first- bom, which are written in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect" — that is, to that cloud of witnesses of whom I 
have been speaking; but, above all, " ye are come," by 
faitK and trust, "to Jesus the mediator of the new 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel." There is often a mis- 
apprehension of this passage ; people think it is the 
blood which Cain shed, — the blood of Abel which Cain 
shed, — and which called to heaven for vengeance ; but 
then it would not be comparison : it would not be that 
Christ's blood speaketh better things than that — 
Christ's blood speaketh opposite things to that; his 
blood calls for peace — that blood called for vengeance. 
It is not, therefore, the blood that Cain shed, but it is 
the blood of the sacrifice of the lamb that Abel shed, 
when he presented an offering acceptable to God. 

Next the Apostle says, " See that ye refuse not him 
that speaketh; for if they escaped not who refused 
him that spake on earth, much more shall not we 
escape, if we turn away from him that speaketh from 
heaven." 

Afterwards he speaks of that great ^axVXiQ^^<^ ^^- 
A a2 
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scribed in the sixteenth chapter of the Apocalypse, 
when he says, " whose voice then shook the earth " — ot, 
as I might say, his voice once was an earthquake ; but 
now he hath promised, saying, '* Yet once more I shake 
not the earth only, but also heaven ;" as it is written, 
for instance, in Haggai xi. 6 ; " Yet once, it is a little 
while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and 
the sea, and the dry land." Well, he says, " this word, 
Yet once more, signifieth the removing of those things 
that are shaken, as of things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain." Now, 
this is just the prediction which has its counterpart in 
the sixteenth chapter of the Apocalypse, — that this 
earth, as it is, is not meant to continue so for ever. It 
is not true that it will continue as it now is; it is in an 
abnormal, and diseased, and troubled state. God Will 
not only shake it by the explosions of a ceaseless earth- 
quake, but it shall also be submitted to the ordeal of 
that last baptism of fire, which will purify it, and 
cleanse it, and fit it to be the permanent abode, and 
the most beautiful abode in all the universe, of those 
that are the people of God. 

Now, it is very singular that of all things that 
trouble unconverted, worldly men, the thing they can- 
not bear is, that there is to be an end of this world, 
or rather, this dispensation. And hence, if you speak 
of it as I have done, — or, what is worse, print it, as 
I have ventured to do, — the newspapers, with open 
mouths, will bay against you; they don't like it 
" Why," they say, " there is an end to our insurances, 
an end to our profits ; we shall have to give up every- 
thing; there is an end to all we are looking forward to. 
Some of us expected to found a family, or to build 
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houses, or to have estates called after our own names ; 
and we are told that this world is to have an end." 
The Bible records it in innumerable pages, that it is to 
have an and : when, is another question ; but whether 
there be not signs, and tokens, and symptoms that 
indicate we are at least arrived at the Saturday evening 
of the world's long and weary week, it is not for me 
dogmatically to assert ; but it is for you a duty to 
examine the grounds and premises that I have adduced. 
But the extraordinary thing is, preach anything to the 
world that you like — preach about science, preach 
about literature, nay, preach the simple outlines of the 
Gospel — ^the world may sneer at it ; but preach this, 
" Behold, the Bridegroom cometh " — preach this, that 
" he shall be revealed in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on them that know him not, and to be glorified in all 
that believe " — tell them that " Once more I shake not 
the earth only, but also the heavens " — and it is won- 
derful what interpretations they will put upon your 
motives; it is wonderful what strange solutions they 
will give of everything you say, and think, and venture 
to express. It is the old story, **the carnal heart is 
enmity against God ;" and a no less old story which the 
apostle Peter tells us in his second epistle, the third 
chapter : " There shall come in the last days " — what 1 
I never fancied that I predicted what was true, till I 
found this was fulfilled — " Knowing there shall come 
in the last days scoflbrs, walking after their own lusts, 
and saying, Where is the promise of his coming? for 
since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation. For this 
they willingly are ignorant of, that by the word of God 
the heavens were of old, and the eartVi «t^\x^vcL% o\>^ ^"l 
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the water and in the water ; whereby the world that 
then was, being overflowed with water, perished : but 
the heavens and the earth which are now, by the same 
word are kept in store, reserved unto fire, against the 
day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men." 

I will read an extract from one of the first geologists 
df the age, a living geologist, Sir Charles Lyell ; who 
says : " When I consider the constitution, the chemical 
composition, of all the elements in the earth and the 
air in which we live, I am amazed that there is not a 
universal conflagration every day." What does that 
imply 1 That it is kept from being burned by God's 
word, until all his people are brought from darkness 
imto light, ready to go up in the cloud as the bride to 
meet the Bridegroom ; and then, when the earth is 
prepared, and restored, and made beautiful, the new 
Jerusalem, the city of God, the company of his people, 
the bride, will descend to earth ; and earth restored, 
re-beautified, re-consecrated, will be the loveliest spot 
in the universe. It is most remarkable to notice how 
the highest science is every day taking the side of those 
who were designated prophets of evil, and who are now 
found to be the exponents of fact, and the faithful in- 
terpreters of the word of God. 



CHAPTER XII. 1, 2. 



THE CROSS BEARER. 



" Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and 
let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith; 
who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God." 

Whatsoever things were written aforetime in the 
Old Testament Scriptures were written for our learn-, 
ing ; and whatever examples of the good, the true, the 
beautiful, the just, the holy, are contained in those 
Scriptures, are designed, in so far as they were so, to be 
precedents for us, rejecting their defects, which are to 
be deplored, and accepting and following their excel*-, 
lences, in so far as they were the reflections of those of 
Christ Jesus. I have supposed, therefore, the possi- 
bility that the cloud of witnesses may not only be 
those whose names are registered in the preceding 
chapter, whose characters we have long been consider- 
ing, but they may be those who have fidlen asleep in 
Jesus, still witnessing those they have left behind run- 
ning the race that is set before them. 
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The nature of the Christian life is embodied in the 
figure " a race," — " Wherefore, seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us." Then, the Christian's life is labour, 
running, contending, striving, pursuing. These ex- 
pressions are all used to denote that grace does not 
form a substitute for our effort, nor does it supersede 
it. It plants us in the race-course, it strengthens us 
while we run in it, — ** Run the race that is set before 
you." It is a race set before us. We do not select 
it ; we accept it ; we are not answerable for the cir- 
cuitousness of the route that we run, but for the 
patience, the faith, the success with which we run it : 
we are to run the race that is set before us : we are to 
do so, " looking unto Jesus." The Greek word means, 
" looking off to ;" and it is a striking evidence that in 
the Apostle's mind Christ was all and in all, when he 
said, *' You are surrounded by Abel, Enoch, Noah, 
Moses, Rahab, the goodly fellowship of the prophets, 
the glorious company of all that confessed the Saviour, 
and have fallen asleep in him ; but though you are 
surrounded by them, you are not to look on the right 
or on the left to look to them, but to look off from 
them, and look to Jesus. Look below, and you may 
stumble ; look to the left, and you may be drawn from 
the course ; look to the right, and you may forget it ; 
but look to Jesus the author of the race and the finisher 
of it, who gives the first impulse that begins in grace, 
and bestows the crown that shines in glory, and you 
will run the race that is set before you with patience." 
We have need of patience. There are so many diffi- 
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culties, so many perplexities, so much to make us 
stumble, that we need patience — not courage, which is 
the mission of some, but patience, which is the duty 
of all. 

Jesus, it is said, " endured the cross." All the suf- 
ferings of those martyrs whose names are contained in 
the illuminated catalogue we have studied, were con- 
centrated and combined in Jesus. When he endured 
the cross, he bore all their crosses on himself: they 
bore no part of his whatever. They ran the race that 
was set before them ; he endured the cross — he created 
and opened up the course by which they were to run 
and to attain the prize, by his own most precious and 
atoning Sacrifice. And what we do is to run that race 
which he has opened up, in toil, in travail, but not, like 
him, in atoning agony and sacrificial suflFering. We 
run bearing each his own burden, but lightened by 
his strength made perfect in our weakness. He ran 
bearing the burdens of us all, expiating our guilt by 
his agony, and satisfied by his obedience that law which 
we have broken. Oijrs, while we run is inward peace ; 
his, while he endured the cross, was the wounded and 
the bleeding heart, and the unspeakable agony. He 
endured the cross as the great Sin-bearer and Saviour 
of the universe ; we run that course, our sins forgiven 
and put away, and ourselves lightened, by the strength 
of him whose strength is made perfect in weakness. 

The expression, " endured the cross," is a very signi- 
ficant and a very full one. It is the embodiment and 
symbol in one word of all that Jesus suflFered. Think 
what he suffered ; and, whilst you think what he suf- 
fered, do not sympathise with a human being suffering 
great distress, but recollect that he was the Kv^t^ 
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God, the Prince of Peace, the Lamb of God, the Spot- 
less One, enduring all the agony of sin, with nothing of 
the guilt of it staining him in the least degree. First, 
he was smitten with the hands of those that were 
around him ; he '^as spit on, to express the utter 
reprobation and contempt of that race ; he was sent 
from Annas to Caiaphas, from Caiaphas to Herod, and 
in each transition an insulted and reprobated criminal. 
He was condemned by the Sanhedrim, — doomed to 
destruction by the suffrages of the multitude, by your 
suffrages, by my suffirages, the suffrages of us all. He 
was sentenced to death by Pilate. The weary Man of 
sorrows is made to carry the accursed tree ; he is led 
to a noisome place ; he is disrobed of his vesture ; he 
is nailed to the cross. Every sense is offended, every 
sensibility is hurt. He showed that he was what the 
prophet had predicted that he should be, emphatically 
" the Man of sorrows," whose heart was satui-ated with 
sorrow, acquainted with grief. 

Such was the outward enduring the cross ; but if 
that had been all, it would have been very little. The 
cross that men saw was very heavy, and the crown of 
thorns very sharp, and the shame very bitter, and the 
sufferings very acute ; but there was an inner cross, far 
severer, heavier, bitterer, that lay upon the heart of 
Jesus, and that cross we can neither estimate nor ap- 
preciate the weight of. The lightest part of Christ's 
sufferings was what was seen without — the heavy 
part of his sufferings, the poignant part, that agony 
which vented itself in those mysterious accents, " My 
God ! my God I why hast thou forsaken me 1 " and 
" Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me. But not my will, but thine be done" — these 
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were the mere transient, incidental exponents of a 
depth and intensity of agony which wa can neither 
comprehend nor appreciate, but which we can feel and 
know was endured for us, that we might never taste 
that cup which he drained to the dregs, or feel the 
agony which he bore, or suflFer that sorrow which is the 
wages and the issue of our transgressions. And hence, 
because this inward sorrow was the heaviest, no picture 
most beautifully painted on the canvas, no marble cut 
by the sculptor's chisel, no caiTcd crucifix of any sort 
or of any shape, can give you the least idea of Jesus, in 
the language of my text, enduring the cross. Those 
pictures that we see, and in which men sometimes try 
to embody Christ's sufferings, are no exponents of his 
sufferings at all. I see a man bearing a cross, but 
thousands had borne a cross before, and thousands 
have borne a cross since ; but I cannot see a man bear- 
ing my sins in his own body on the tree. I can see 
upon that crucifix a suffering man, writhing in the 
agony of a physical crucifixion ; but I cannot see that 
inner cross, which was the real, and the bitter, and the 
awful, because the expiating ageny, when he endured 
the cross, despising the shame. If I want to see the 
true crucifix, and if I wish to show you the true crucifix, 
I would not hold up a piece of wood, however beauti- 
fully carved, with a sufferer hanging upon it; but I 
would read to you the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah — 
that is the Protestant's crucifix, and the only one that 
God permits, and the true and only exposition of the 
inward as well as the outward sorrow of Him who 
endured the cross. 

Having, then, noticed, first, the outward sorrow that 
was felt by Jesus as the lonelj SuSeret ol ^^Jk^^cc^> 
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which he suffered that we might have the merit that 
redounded from them, — having noticed, too, as far as 
one is able to express, the inward agony of heart and 
soul that must have been endured by One whose intense 
expression^ give so awful and impressive an idea of that 
agony, — I may ask now. Why did Christ thus endure 
the cross ? — why such suffering in One, who was charac- 
terised throughout by so unprecedented, so untainted 
innocence? I say, it is a phenomenon utterly inex- 
plicable, except on the supposition that there was here 
an atoning Victim. That the highest personation of 
untainted innocence that ever appeared upon earth 
should have been the greatest sufferer that ever was 
recorded in the annals of human history, — I cannot 
explain* it on the supposition that Christ's life and 
Christ's death were merely exemplary : I can explain 
it on the supposition that his life was indeed a beau- 
tiful example, but that his death was an atonement 
also for our transgressions. In other words, he lived 
beyond all dispute the beautiful example, but he died 
beyond all dispute the atoning sacrifice. There is 
much in his life that we delight to imitate, but there is 
more in his death that we desire and are called upon to 
accept. His unprecedented suffering was not required 
to make an example or a precedent for us ; but the 
Word of God settles all the conjectures of the human 
mind, when it says, " He died, the Just one in the 
room of the unjust ones, to bring us unto God ;" or, as 
Isaiah says, " He was smitten for our transgressions ; he 
was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him ; by his stripes we are healed." 
What an awful thought is here, that there is not one 
soul that now thinks upon what I am saying, that 
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would not have to writhe and suffer in everlasting 
misery, except for this grand central fact of eternity 
and time, that Jesus was made a curse for us ! I can 
understand what the Apostle means, when he says, "If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema." I can in some degree understand the gi'eat- 
ness of the insensibility, the ingratitude, the guilt of 
that man who can hear the awful tidings that a God 
has suffered that a world might be redeemed, and fells 
back upon his sins, unconcerned, unmoved, and lives 
without God, and without Christ, and without hope in 
the world. 

If Christ, then, thus died, not as an example, but also 
as a sacrifice, I ask, in the next place, why did God re- 
quire him to endure this cross, in order that we might 
be saved ? Why did he require him to do so ? On this 
subject very unscriptural notions are very generally 
held, and not unfrequently expressed. Many have the 
idea that Christ suffered so much, that God might be 
propitiated towards us, and might accept to the bosom 
of his love them that otherwise he desired to send to 
everlasting destruction. The common idea, I say, is 
that the gift of Christ and the reason of his agony were, 
that God might be pacified ; and hence, many persons 
think of God as a wrathful, revengeful taskmaster, into 
whose presence they carry the atonement to deprecate 
his wrath, which is ever ready to descend upon us, and 
crush and consume us. That is not Christianity. If 
I understand what the gospel is, it is this — that Jesus 
Christ is not the cause of God's love to me, but he is 
the consequence and the result of God's love to me. 
In other words, the language of the Bible is not, " God 
loves me, because Christ died for m^ *," XsvA. *0w^ \^is>L- 
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guage of my Bible i8> " That God so loved me first, that 
Christ Jesus, as the exponent and the measure of that 
love, came into the world, and endured the cross, and 
despised the shame for me." In other words, the death 
and the sufferings of Jesus were not required by God's 
love to augment its depth, or to make it real ; but the 
sufferings of Jesus were required to satisfy Grod's justice, 
to meet the demands of God's truth, and thus to open 
— ^if I may use the expression — an exit and a channel 
for God's love that longed to embrace me, and descend 
upon me, and bless and save me. It is thus, then, that 
these sufferings were required, not in any sense or 
shape to make God love me, but unquestionably beyond 
all dispute to open up a way for God's love, already 
existing, to reach me. 

But you say, if God loved us, is he not omnipo- 
tent? why did it require an atonement to let forth 
God's love upon me and you 1 I answer, the law of 
God, which he has made known, is not an arbitrary 
enactment that was first created upon Mount Sinai, 
so that God made the sufferings of Christ to be neces- 
sary, in order to magnify an arbitrary law, which he 
had arbitrarily created ; God's law is only God's ever- 
lasting mind made known on Mount Sinai ; the law 
was not created then — it was only expressed then — 
it existed from eternity, and it will exist to eternity; 
and all that God did upon Mount Sinai was to say 
what he is, to declare what he demands, to proclaim 
what is the standard of that holiness which is perfectly 
acceptable in his pure sight. And therefore, the law 
being only the exponent, not the creation of God's 
mind, he had said, " The soul that transgresses it, shall 
die;" he had said, "The soul that sins, shall die;'* 
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and then the problem, that no philosophy of ours 
could solve, was this : How shall God continue just,, 
holy, true, and yet admit into happiness men that had 
outraged his justice, insulted his holiness, violated his 
truth, just in the same way and to the same happiness 
in which he keeps the unfallen, who have never swerved 
from their allegiance or broken his holy law 1 If he 
had done so, as far as we can see, all his holiness, 
justice, and truth, would be make-believes ; they would 
appear to the universe as mere pretences, not realities. 
But by showing that that law is so incapable of being 
repealed, or diluted, or brought down in its require- 
ments, that, rather than one jot should pass from it, he 
gave his own Son to bear the burden of its curse, and 
to magnify its requirements, that we, who had broken 
the law, might be the recipients of his love, — this so 
unfolds the holiness and justice of God, the purity and 
the greatness and the grandeur of his love, that I see 
in Christ bearing the curse, the manifestation of a love 
that makes me happy, and the manifestation of a glory 
that makes me reverence and adore the First and the 
Last — the Almighty. 

In the next place, on looking at this expression, 
*' enduring the cross," I admit that, whilst the material 
itself, the suffering, the sorrow, point to an expiation, at 
the same time the mode in which he endured it points to 
Jesus as an example. There was in Jesus the imitable, 
and there was in him the inimitable, which is, making 
atonement. The imitable was the way in which" he 
lived, the patience with which he suffered, the meekness 
with which he died — the love, the confidence, the sym- 
pathy that shone and radiated from the whole of that 
sublime and glorious biography \ and «j^ Xi'a ^"Ol^^^^ 
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that cross with such patience, with such love, with such 
tenderness, with such forbearance, we have, in the way 
he drank this cup, and endured the cross, and d^pised 
the shame, unquestionably a most instructiye precedent 
for us to imitate ; if we will only always bear in mind 
that the inimitable part of Christ's sufferingB — ^if I may 
use the expression, the intransferable part — was the 
priestly element that was there, the sacrificial virtue 
that was there, the vicarious suffering that was there. 
That we may not, nor dare not imitate. And yet, the 
man who thinks the tears he can shed can expiate sins 
he has committed, whether he know it or not, tries to 
steal a ray from the cross of Jesus ; and he will find, as 
the bitter consequence, that he takes a curse into his 
own bosom. Nothing that we can suffer, nothing that 
we can do, in any shape or sense, can be expiatory 
or atoning. That is the inimitable part of Christ's 
sufferings. But in the mode in which he suffered there 
is much to imitate ; and he is set before ns he^e as 
enduring the cross in a way in which we are called to 
imitate and to follow him. He takes all the pain, the 
sorrow, the affliction to himself; he bequeaths to us 
only the race to run, and his own strength to enable us 
to run it. 

It is to me one of the most refreshing truths taught 
by the gospel, that in the racecourse that each of us 
must run, whatever bereavement, whatever loss, what- 
ever pain, whatever sickness, whatever sorrow betide 
us, there is not in any one of these afl&ictions the least 
element of righteous wrath, retributive justice. I say, 
it is one of the most blessed thoughts which a Christian 
can carry with him to a sick-bed, — that he can take 
with him when he des^ienda into the deep valley of 
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affliction, — ^that in bis bitterest moments, in bis most 
painful trials, tbere is not one element of wratb ; it is 
medicine, sanctified to bis progress, sweetened to bis 
taste ; it is one of tbe *' all tbings " tbat " work togetbei? 
for good to tbem tbat love God, and are tbe called 
according to bis purpose." And, surely, it does oast a 
new and a softening splendour upon all tbe pains, tbe 
sorrows, and tbe trials of Cbristiau life, tbat comtf 
wbat may, eacb comes from tbe bosom of a Fatber, not 
from tbe tribunal of an avenging Judge ; and that a 
Christian can say of tbe sorest blow tbat be feels, of 
the bitterest cup tbat be has to drink, "Wbat my 
Fatber bath given me, shall I not drink it ?" Not tbat 
pain becomes not pain — this is what we do not say; 
but that there is extracted from tbe pain that which is 
its real sting — tbe curse and wrath of God. Chris- 
tianity does not make us insensible ; it does not make 
the nerve less delicate ; it does not make tbe physical 
economy less susceptible of pain ; but it gives tbe man 
enduring the pain this lofty conviction tbat makes him 
triumph over the bitterest of all : " It is my Fatber 
chastening me as a child ; it is not a revengeful King 
punishing me with penalties as a Judge." And why 
so^ Just because when Jesus endured tbe cross, be 
exhausted all the wrath — took to himself all tbat is 
penal, and bequeathed to us tbat which is pleasant, - 
sanctifying, sweet. 

So, with regard to this Communion which we 
statedly celebrate, I have often felt that tbe feelings 
with which this is kept by many in Scotland are 
most unscriptural and incorrect. I have seen persons 
at tbe Lord's table in. tbe North, as if it were some 
dread sacrifice to be offered up upon ibkft Vixo^ ^1 

roL, XI. B B 
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another Calvary, and as if in that sacrifioe ne had 
the wrath of an angiy God to deprecate ; and they 
have come' with heavy hearts and gloomy apprehen- 
sions, instead of coming to it as we ought to come, 
with glad hearts, and thankful hearts^ and joyful emo- 
tions, not to a sacrifice, but to the festival that com- 
memorates and succeeds the sacrifice, and to which it 
becomes us to draw near only thankful and rejoidng. 
In the Passover sacrifice, which is the meet ^^bol of it, 
you recollect that the priest or &ther of the housdiold 
had, first, to slay a lamb, to shed the blood of an 
innocent animal — this was the painful part ; but after 
the animal was slain, the &mily gathered round the 
table, and ate of the flesh of the roasted lamb, and 
drank wine with it — ^this was the joyful part. So that 
in the Passover of old there was the painful part, which 
was the sacrificial, or the slaying of the lamb; and 
there was the pleasant part, which was the festival, or 
the eating of the lamb that had been slain. Now, in 
our Passover, Christ took to himself all the painful 
part when he endured the cross ; and when we come 
to this table, we come to the joyful part, the festival 
that commemorates the sacrifice, and we take into our 
hands the bread and wine joyfully and thankfully. 
And if there be a bright day in the fifty- two Sabbaths 
of the year, the brightest day ought to be the Com- 
munion Sabbath, when we commemorate, by so simple 
but sublime a festival, the great fact which is the 
foundation of our hopes, — ^that Jesus endured the cross 
for us and for our salvation. 

Now, because Christ thus endured the cross, we 
gather, first, that the law which we had broken has 
been magnified ; all its requirements are met in him. 
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In these days we ought to have very clear views of 
this great truth — Christ's relationship to the law. The 
law of God requires that the soul that has sinned shall 
suffer. You and I have all of us sinned often — always. 
Then, the aurse under which you and I were all bom 
is everlasting suffering, because we have sinned. But 
thfe privilege into the knowledge of which you come 
this day, is that there need be no everlasting suffer- 
ing for any that will, because Jesus has endured the 
cross, and borne the penalty denounced by a broken 
law. That law requires, as a title to heaven, this, 
*' Do and live ;" but we cannot do what the law re- 
quires. There is not one person in this assembly that 
can love God with all his heart, and all his strength, 
and all his mind, and always, and under all circum- 
stances ; and the least suspension of that love to Grod 
is the fracture of the tie that unites us to God. Then, 
what we do in the shape of being good, we have not to 
do in order to deserve heaven. Christ obeyed the law 
in our stead, and for us. When God sends you suffer- 
ing, it is not to expiate sin: Christ has done that. 
When I ask you to do justly, to love mercy, to walk 
humbly with God, it is not to deserve heaven : Christ 
has deserved it for you. Whatever, therefore, be the 
place or the definition of your suffering, it is not to 
expiate your sins ; for Christ has done that Whatever 
be the place of your obedience, it is not to give you a title 
to heaven ; for Christ has done that. He has endured 
the cross, is the answer to every objection that may be 
drawn from the law ; for there he took up the tainted 
fleece of the stray sheep, and he bequeathes to us the 
spotless fleece of the innocent, the dead, and the risen 
Lamb. Our sins were laid upon him, «ccL^\i'& ^x^^ssx^ 
BB 2 
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the curse they deserved ; so that I am just as sore as 
I am that the sun shines, or that the air moves, or that 
the rivers roll^ that 1 shall never suffer the least punish- 
ment for my sin, because Christ has suffered it all in 
my stead ; and I am just as sure as that the ^nnds 
blow, and that the stars shine, that I shall never make 
one inch of my way to heaven by all that I can do, 
because Christ has given me heaven as a free gift. 
The poor and miserable man who is struggling amid 
the darkness and voices of Mount Sinai, is constantly 
toiling as a drudge and a slave to earn heaven ; but 
I have got heaven, and I go to obey God as a son, and 
not to earn it^ because it is a free giffc, and I do it more 
completely in consequence. 

And it is thus that Jesus, having endured the cross, 
sets us free from sin's penalties, and entitles us to all 
the Lord's promises; and, justified by £Etith, I have 
peace with him. Oh, what a precious truth, that 
just as when Jesus died, there was nothing in him 
worthy of death, so when I shall be acquitted at the 
judgment-seat, there will be nothing in me worthy of 
heaven ; and as it was just in God to let forth the 
expressions of his wrath upon Jesus, because of my 
sins laid on him, so it will be but faithful and just in 
God to let forth all the expressions of his love upon me, 
just because of Jesus' righteousness laid upon me! 
The sins in Jesus were not of him, but upon him. The 
righteousness that is mine is not of me, but upon me ; 
and as sure as Christ suffered, because my sins were on 
him, so sure I shall be happy, because of his righteous- 
ness laid upon me. Blessed, then, be God, that he has 
revealed the magnificent record, "Jesus endured the 
cross I " Oh, may God forbid that ^e should know this 
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grand truth, but should hear it, and think of it, and 
feel it, just as we hear that Napoleon died at St. Helena, 
or that Alexander overcame the world ! These two last 
facts you may drop, if you like, from your recollections ; 
but oh, embosom in your hearts, cherish in the very 
depths of the deepest recesses of your deepest thoughts, 
and may the Spirit of God imprint it on those hearts — 
this blessed truth, " Jesus endured the cross ! " 

But his enduring the cross, I notice, in the next 
place, is precious to me, not only for what it does, but 
most precious to me, too, for what it reveals ; for, you 
observe, if the atonement of Christ revealed nothing 
to me except this, that my sins can be forgiven, then I 
should have something of this feeling. "Well, I can see, 
because Christ endured the cross, I shall be admitted 
into heaven — I can see that ; but there would accom- 
pany that conviction this feeling, — I shall be admitted 
there just as a criminal returned from Botany Bay 
IS admitted into the society of England, tolerated — 
tolerated as a pardoned, legally pardoned criminal, but 
still shunned and secluded from all the sympathies and , 
the social enjoyments of a people nationally and morally 
correct. My feeling would be then, that I shall get 
heaven legally, because Christ has borne my sins ; but 
that I shall be admitted only as a tolerated, but 
forgiven offender. If that were the gospel, it would 
not satisfy me : I want not only to be borne with, but 
I need to be loved. In every human heart there is a 
yearning for the love of those that we love and feel 
thankful to. I cannot consent to enter heaven merely 
to be tolerated ; I want to enter it amid a thousand 
welcomes. I want not merely to be brought near to 
God, as a Legislator who consents \,o iot^-^^ \si^,\ssi5^ 
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I ^want to be taken back into the boeom of my Father, 
who rejoices and waits to welcome ma And this 
blessed fact, that Jesos endured the cross, not only 
shows me that I can be legally forgiven, but it reveals 
that God is my Father — ^that he so loved me, that he 
provided me this great forgiveness, and waits and longs 
to take me back to his bosom, and to make me happy. 
Then, this fiEict, that Jesus endured the cross, is to me 
just as precious in what it reveals as in what it does 
and secures. And thus I run the race that is set before 
me, attracted by infinite love, denuded of the load of 
all my sins. 

And let a man suffer what he like, we know, by 
human nature, if the conscience within is justifying 
and acquitting, how pains lose their agony, and im- 
prisonment its darkness : a conscience filled with peace 
transforms and transfigures all that is around it into its 
own blessed and beautiful calm. If the inner man he 
right with God, all our outer relationships with the 
world instantly fall into harmony with that great 
, fact Thus, because Christ endured the cross — ^because 
he has thus forgiven me — ^because I know that Grod 
thus loves me, I start on the Christian course ; I run it 
with patience ; I am sure of the crown ; I know that 
he who has placed me in it will keep my feet from 
falling, my eyes from tears, my soul fi'om death. The 
poor unforgiven man, who does not know the gospel, 
runs the race, but he runs like a fugitive escaping from 
law; but I, who know the race, and know who endured 
the cross and preceded me, do not run that race like a 
fugitive from a law that I have broken, but I run it 
attracted from before me by the love of a Father 
revealed, knowing that I am afic^^tad by him. 
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But I must notice that Jesus not only endured the 
cross, but despised the shame. In reading the bio- 
graphy of our blessed Lord, every one must have 
noticed that the sufferings he endured in his body were 
only equalled by the shame that constantly pressed 
upon and surrounded him. In the language of the 
prophet, he was " despised and rejected of men;" but, 
in the language of the same book, he '* despised the 
shame : " he was despised, and yet he despised the 
shame. He was reproached with his country, re- 
proached with his kindred, reproached with his educa- 
tion ; denounced as the friend of publicans and sinners ; 
his miracles were blasphemed; he was reproached 
upon the cross ; a robber and a thief was preferred to 
him ; a reed of mock miajesty was put in his hands ; a 
crown of thorns, royal in their opinion, but mockery in 
its dignity, was woven around his bleeding forehead; 
his very resurrection was pronounced to be a lie, and 
his apostles were declared to be thieves. The purest ♦ 
innocence, the most unimpeachable holiness, were all 
submitted and exposed to shame. Jesus endured shame ; 
but, it is added, he despised it, or, as it might be 
literally translated, he minded it not; for it is the same 
word that is otherwise translated " not to mind : " he 
did not mind the shame. There were two ways in 
which he showed that he did not mind it, and in both 
to show an example for us : first, by his silence ; and, 
secondly, by his meek replies. When he was brought 
before the priests, and false witnesses were suborned to 
accuse him, it is said, " he answered nothing." When 
he was brought before Herod in his court, and then 
before Pilate, it is said, " he answered nothing." Some 
one greater than man must hav^ boetL Vki^^x^ \.<^ \^ 
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silent. Very common minds speak out ; deep feeling 
is hushed and wrapped in silence. Who does not know 
that in the greatest devotion, in moments of the truest 
worship, man does not speak. That silence that is 
foimd in the Quakers' meeting' is the remnant of a 
magnificent thought, that where there is the deepest 
and the most solemn feeling, thq;re words would limit 
and hreak it, — words would inadequately convey it; 
and man lays aside the exponent, because the exponent 
is unfit to be the vehicle of the weight and the grandeur 
he feels beneath. 

Now Jesus, when he was shamed and spit upon and 
reviled, it is said, was silent. The only repose that was 
in that judgment-hall was on the face of Jesus ; the 
only one that was self-possessed was he that was so 
wickedly accused. And are there not times when this 
example should be our great and studied imitation? 
There are times when some charge of great sin is 
brought against you ; then you must speak out — ^then, 
I say, you must speak out, as Jesus did ; but there are 
times when those little insect rumours, that come upon 
the winds like the insects in a summer-day, settle upon 
you; be silent under them, and the same wind that 
brought them will waft them away: your consistent 
life is your eloquent and your emphatic reply. Silence, 
then, on some occasions, is a precedent that Jesus sets ; 
and the more you study that beautiful example, the 
more you will be struck with the richness and the 
magnificence of the precedent it sets before us. 

But at other times, we read, Jesus replied ; but when 
he did reply, how meekly ! Many of us, when we enter 
into controversy with a brother upon some light and 
insignificant question of discipline, on which we ought 
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long ago to have agreed to diflfer, and often do we say 
rash things, hot things, speak unadvisedly with our 
lips ! — how much to be forgiven each by the other, 
and both by God ! And when we enter into discussion 
even upon questions more momentous, how apt are we 
to speak unadvisedly with our lips ! Though it seems 
almost a satire upon human nature to say, that men 
never so heartily abuse each other as when the things 
about which they differ are the most microscopic trifles; 
and men never seem so really courteous, bearing and 
forbearing, as when matters of momentous interest are 
at issue ; perhaps the reason is, that when we differ 
about some of those miserable trifles that agitate 
and convulse the Church of Christ, we have a sort of 
latent feeling that if we do not show gi-eat want of 
temper, no man would believe there was anything to 
quarrel about ; and thus we make up for the insignifi- 
cance of the questions about which we quaiTel. But 
when we come to talk of questions of vital value, 
still we often, speak unadvisedly with our lips. Jesus 
never did so. Watch every answer of Jesus, and you 
will see how true it is in that wonderful biography, 
never man spake as Jesus spake, never man lived as 
Jesus lived, never man died as Jesus died. When, for 
instance, he was denounced as the &iend of publicans 
and sinners, what was his beautiful reply ? "I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." 
Wlien his doctrine was charged with corruption and 
perversity, what was his reply 1 " My teaching is not 
mine, but his that sent me.'* And when a cloud of 
reproaches burst upon him on Calvary, what was 
his answer ? " Father, forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do." Can he who waa tiiu^ ^^^viV- \2l^ 
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who thus spake — oh, can this be any common maat 
Can this be man ? Did not the oentnrion give utter- 
ance to nature's deepest and truest creed, when he 
cried from the foot of that crossy " Truly, this was the 
Son of God!" 

All this, it is said, he was sustained in doing, and in 
enduring this cross, " for the joy set before him." Very 
briefly I notice what that joy set before him was. 

The first joy set before him was, the salvation of 
souls. Have you ever noticed that Jesus is said to 
have rejoiced in spirit, and to have felt, once or twice, 
emotions of joy ; but it was always associated with the 
deliverance of man from the bondage of sin, and the 
salvation of his precious soul ? The highest joy that is 
known to man's heart is when one rejoices, because he 
himself has been instrumental in making another 
happy. I think the most demoniacal passion in the 
heart is when a man who is not prospered, envies and 
maligns the prosperity of a brother. I think the most 
Godlike emotion in the heart is joy, even when we are 
left behind, because a brother, a true brother, is blessed 
and prospered on his way. Our joy is human, or God- 
like ; the joy of Jesus was positively Divine. He that 
asked that question, " What shall it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul 1 " alone 
could comprehend the height of gloiy to which a soul 
may be raised, the depth of woe from which a soul may 
be delivered; and because he saw that that blood 
which he would soon shed, would be the means and the 
cause of emancipating souls from darkness unto light, 
and from the condemning part of the law into com- 
munion and fellowship with God, his cross felt light, 
Gethsemane grew soft and beautiful beneath his feet, 
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and around the rugged brow of Calvary there gathered 
an aureole of beauty and of peace, that made Jesus 
bear the cross, because of the happiness that cross 
would lead to and consummate. But he saw not only 
one soul saved, but he saw multitudes of souls saved. 
He saw, in the distant perspective, darkness driven from 
around the Alps, where superstition has so long spread 
its pall. He saw the isles of the Pacific and distant 
continents around the Andes, shine and sparkle in the 
rays of that unsetting Sun. He saw nations bom in a 
day ; and as, along the pei*spective of a thousand years, 
he beheld nation after nation attracted to that Sun, 
and made h^ppy and holy beneath its splendour, he re- 
joiced. The dwellers in the valleys and on the rocks 
he heard shout to each other, and the mountain-tops 
catch the flying joy, while earth echoed the rapturous 
hosanna round. The salvation of souls was the joy 
set before him. 

Another element in that joy was sin, the fever that 
convulses nature, and Satan, the tyrant that usurps 
the one, and the author of the other, cast out. Sin is 
an interpolation : it is no part of God's handiwork. 
God never made sin ; wherever it came from, it came 
not from God. Satan is no missionary of God ; wher- 
ever he came from, or on whatever principle he is per- 
mitted, he is not an emissary of God. And blessed be 
God for this bright hope ! Sin shall not always taint, 
and fever, and wrack this world of ours : its groans 
shall cease; its deserts shall rejoice; its wildernesses 
shall blossom like the rose. And there is not a spot 
nor a nook in this world that God made so beautiful, 
that shall not reflect his likeness again, and bloom with 
a richer lustre than Paradise in t\iO ixioTO«i^^V<3CLSX. 
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emanated from the hand of God. The accuser of the 
brethren shall be cast out. Jesus saw, at the end of his 
course, the two last chapters of the Apocalypse, as the 
picture of the joy that was set before him. 

The resurrection of his saints and people was another 
portion of that joy. We rejoice in this truth, that not 
only is the soul, which is properly myself redeemed, 
but that the body must accompany that soul — that 
there is not a cavern in the imsounded sea, not a sand- 
drift in the wide wilderness, not a green sod, nor a 
pyramid, nor a marble mausoleum, that shall not he 
pierced with the reverberations of the last trumpet, and 
render up with exact faithfulness every particle of dust 
that has been deposited there ; and we shall gaze upon 
each other, not with new bodies, different from what 
we see, but with these bodies as changed from what 
they are, as the soul of a saint, inhabited by the Spirit 
of God, is changed from the soul of a reckless, ungodly, 
and impure sinner. There is nothing that God has 
made that I believe he will not remake ; I like that 
collect in the English Prayer-book, *' God, who hatest 
nothing that thou hast made.'* He hates nothing that 
he makes — he only hates sin ; and unless sin can be 
severed from the sinner, it must drag that sinner to 
the very depths of hell. God did not light up hell ; 
God does not sentence any one to hell. Leave a 
man to pursue the couifse under the impulse that he 
receives at his birth, and he goes naturally farther from 
God, and into the depths of everlasting misery ; and, 
therefore, hell is just what sin has prepared, and heaven 
is what God has prepared. Everything that is evil in 
the world is not of God ; everything that is beautiful 
and holy and happy in. the world is of God, And 
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therefore, when God speaks to the wicked, he says, 
" Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared " — ^not for you : I do not believe that hell was 
made for a human being; it was never meant for man; 
it was not designed for man ; it was meant " for the 
devil and his angels." And if a man find himself in 
hell, he has himself, and himself alone, to deplore and 
condemn and reprobate for ever and ever. But heaven 
was made for us — meant for us ; we are invited there, 
** Come, ye blessed, inherit the kingdom prepared " not 
for angels, but " for you from the foundation of the 
world." And, therefore, if one soul find himself iu 
heaven, he will have nothing but this transporting 
recollection : " I am saved by grace, — by grace, from 
first to last, — ^not of works, in any degree or in any 
sense." Thus, then, Christ saw the resurrection of his 
saints as a part of the joy set before him. 

And, lastly, the joy set before him is the glory of 
God. Beautifully is it said in the first answer in the 
Catechism, " The chief end of man is to glorify God." 
And what is the end of man is the end of creation and 
the universe itself. Christ looked along two thousand 
years, and he saw that the more God was known, the 
more glorious would he be ; and that, by his cross and 
through his agony, and because he bore that shame, 
God's name would be glorified— there would be " peace 
on earth, good-will toward men, and glory to God in 
the highest." 

Now, why have I described this ? All I have said 
is not a picture sketched for you to admire, but 
an overture I address to you as an ambassador of 
Christ for you to accept. Every soul that has entered 
this assembly this day retires from it c;\x«LT^<&^m\)a.^ca2^«t 
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responsibility before God; and I do trust that jon, who 
come and listen so patiently, I trust that you come, not 
because you have been accustomed to go to a special 
place of worship — ^not because you are attracted to the 
place of worship for its own sake, but that many of yea 
do come here hungering for living bread, thirsting for 
living water, and praying that God, without whom 
all that you can hear and all that I can say will be 
unprosperous, will make it precious to you for ever, that 
Jesus endured the cross, and despised the shame, and is 
set down at the right hand of God. I ask, then, are 
you, the strangers that are here, believers in the gospel 
of Christ ? In a few years, all that is in the world, — 
the splendour that you have witnessed, — ^the stores and 
the treasures from the east and the west, and the north 
and the south, you have gazed upon with just and with 
proper admiration, — all that will have passed away like 
a vision, and left scarce a wreck and a name behind it ; 
but this great soul of yours, compared with which all 
the splendour at the Great Exhibition is but a spangle 
fallen from a royal robe — this great soul of yours 
must live in imutterable woe, or in unutterable joy. 
Carry with you that awful and solemn fact, that there 
is no escape from the happiness of heaven or from the 
misery of hell. There are but two great currents, 
one rushing to heaven, one rushing to hell. There 
are but two great classes, those that are Christ's, and 
those that are not. And I ask you — I beseech you as 
reasonable men, as men knowing the truth with your 
heads — if you have never felt it yet in your inmost 
hearts, to take this great truth into your hearts, — 
whatever church you worship in, you must live for 
ever. You have an mei\va.\xst\blQ life ; but whether 
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that life may be in an agony which I am not commis- 
sioned to describe, or in a joy that no poet's pen can 
record, and no rhetorician can tell, rests with you this 
^J} ^y joux accepting or rejecting Christ, and him 
crucified. 

May it please the Spirit of God to impress these 
lessons upon your hearts, and make them to you 
strangers, as well as to those that communicate this 
day, life, and power, and happiness, and peace. Amen* 



CHAPTER XIL 18. 



THE CONTRAST. 



The 19th chapter of the Book of Exodus describes 
the awful spectacle exhibited on Mount Sinai, when 
God appeared in darkness and thunder, and amid the 
voice of a trumpet, and gave the majestic pre&ce to 
the Law. 

The Apostle says that the mountain on that occsr 
sion was a mount that might be touched, or a mate- 
rial, not a spiritual, mountain. Then, there was no 
approach to this mountain. They were sinful ; it was 
holy. No flesh was holy enough to approach God by 
law, or to climb to heaven by Mount Sinai. Even 
Moses could not do so, but exceedingly feared and 
quaked. 

Now, says the Apostle, this scene has all passed 
away. The Law still exists, only it must be used 
lawfully. If you use it for what it was never meant 
since man fell, you touch the mountain, you incur its 
judgment, and you perish. The Law is to tell you what 
God requires, and what you owe. It lets you see tte 
height from which you have fallen by nature, and to 
which you may rise by grace ; but you, knowing that 
you can never render true obedience here, and knowing 
that there is provided One by whom you can reach 
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heaven, rise in him and through him to a higher de- 
gree of conformity to what God exacts in the Law, 
while at the same time you trust, not in the progress 
that you make in conformity to God's requirements, 
but only in the perfect righteousness that was rendered 
once for all by him who is the end of the Law for 
righteousness to every one who believeth* Therefore, 
says the Apostle, in Christ ye are come to Mount Sion, 
and the city of the living God. Ye are come — not 
prospective, but present — ^not a hope to be realized, or 
a duty to be done, but a privilege to be enjoyed. " He 
that believeth hath everlasting life." 

But what is meant by approaching to Mount Sion ? 
The answer is, we are come by faith to all the privi- 
leges that the Jew had. But it may also mean that 
we shall gather round Mount Sion literally as the 
great me(;ropolis of the earth. Now we enjoy by faith 
that communion with God, that sense of his presence, 
which makes us now come unto Mount Sion, having all 
that the Jew had, and infinitely more, in Christ Jesus. 

But the first idea of a mountain is safety. " Mount 
Sion which cannot be moved." "There is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesua" " I give 
unto them eternal life, and none shall pluck them out 
of my hand." — A second idea is that of elevation. 
Christians who have passed from the Law and its 
darkness into the sunshine and calm of the Gospel 
dispensation are not only come into a place of safety, 
where no storm can destroy them, but they are elevated 
above the rest of mankind. But never forget that the 
loftiness of our position is the measure of * our re- 
sponsibility. The next idea presented to us is that of 
happiness. "Mount Sion is the ^o^ oi >i)!Cka -vV^^ 

VOL, XL GO 
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earth." ^^ Blessed is the man whose sins are forgiyen." 
" Rejoice, and again I say, rejoice." " The kingdom of 
God is righteousness, and peace, and joy.** 

Such, then, seem to be the lessons that vre gather 
from that part of the text, " Ye are come unto Mount 
Sioa*' 6ut there is upon the top of this mountain 
" the city of the living God." Now a city is the place 
of law, and order, and protection. It is also a place of 
social intercourse. And it is the city of Grod. Its 
atmosphere is divine ; its light is the glory of God and 
of the Lamb ; and it never can be moved, for it is the 
city of the living God. Athens was the city of 
Minerva ; Rome was the city of Mars ; but this is the 
city, not of a dead, but of the living God. And it is 
called " the heavenly Jerusalem," that is, " the vision 
of peace" — Jerusalem; spiritual and heavenly, not 
material — Jerusalem that is above, the mother of 
us all. 

Such is the first stage in the beautiful progres- 
sion from being under law, where all is darkness and 
tempest, to being under Gospel in Christ, where all is 
safety, happiness and peace. The vision here presented 
is believed in by faith : for God has said it ; it is held 
fast by love, which clings to it ; and it is anticipated 
by hope, which longs for it. Now abide faith that 
believes, hope that expects, charity that loves ; and 
the greatest of these, says the Apostle, because it lasts 
the longest, is charity. 

I now proceed to the next clause, namely, *' to an 
innumerable company of angels." Angels attended 
the giving of the Law; angels, says the Apostle, are 
connected with the dispensation of the GospeL Angels 
ministered to the 3e^a •, \he^ ^^aa \tt\\»3a.t.Qr to us. Now 
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in "what sense do we come into contact with an innu- 
merable company of angels? We do not come to 
worship them. That is not hinted from Genesis to 
Revelation ; nor do we come to imitate them. There 
is a popular aphorism, " Pure as an angel ;" and in the 
mediaeval ages, angelic life was taken for a model. 
Now, we are not angels, nor are we to live like angels; 
we are to live as men, and as the holy and spotless 
man, Christ Jesus. In what respect then do we come 
to angels 1 We come to them that they may assist us. 
Many a time the angel of the Lord may have turned 
us to the right, when a turn to the left would have 
been our ruin. Angels play the part of servants to us 
in obedience to the commands of their Master in heaven. 

Again, we come into contact with angels in this 
respect, that they will be the reapers at the last day. 
They are commissioned by Christ the Judge to separate 
the tares from the wheat. 

And again, we come into contact with angels to thi^ 
extent, that there is joy in heaven among the angels 
over a sinner that repents. But this does not imply 
that angels know all that is transacted on earth ; for 
any one who will read that chapter in St. Luke care- 
fully will see that they know nothing at all of what is 
accomplished upon earth till God informs them. The 
parable tells us that the man who had found his sheep 
called his neighbours together and informed them of 
his success: and then it is added, "So there is joy 
amongst the angels." 

But we are also come to the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn. The word " Church" is simply 
the translation of a word that means "collecting out 
of." This Church consists of people ol ^er^ \x^s5Rk 
00 2 
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and tongue, and who have been made heirs of God 
through Christ Jesus. It is possible to beloi^ to a 
Church, and not to belong to the Church. This Church 
is the Catholic Church, not the Romish, the Geneva, 
the Anglican, nor the Scotch Church. It is the collec- 
tion of true Christians, of living stones. I cannot see 
episcopacy, or presbytery in the New Testament, nor 
can I see Congregationalism in it. It is the glory of 
the New Testament that it leaves external things so 
magnificently latitudinarian, but vital truths so defi- 
nite. I admit you will find that some of our forms of 
Church government are after the New Testament. I can 
find in Cyprian much of the language of episcopacy ; 
I can find in Jerome a great deal more of presbytery ; 
and sometimes we can find a great deal of both in the 
same father, which evidently shows that nothing on 
these points had been laid down definitely. 

But this is the Church of the firstborn, the choicest 
of creation, whose names are written in heaven. The 
ancient Eoman patricians were called Patres conscripti — 
fathers whose names are written ; and this shows that 
we have a guarantee of salvation, a pledge of security, 
that will enable us, in proportion as we realise it, to 
say, " I am persuaded that neither life nor death shall 
be able to separate me from the love of God that is in 
Christ Jesus." What comfort is this to a believer! 
And if you find your character responding to the 
characteristics given of a Christian in God's Word, 
then you may be sure that your name is written in the 
Lamb's book in heaven. Character on earth is the 
shj^iow of our condition in heaven. 

And, lastly, we are come to God, the Judge of alL 
*The Father judgeth no man, but Imth committed all 
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judgment to the Son." How beautiful is the thought — 
he who was our Saviour is our Judge ! May we be 
found at his right hand on that day, and hear the 
blessed invitation addressed to us, " Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world;" and to his name 
be all the praise and glory. Amen. 



CHAPTER XII. 24, 



THE MEDIATOB. 



Having noticed the privileges of believers, I proceed 
to this : ye are come to Jesus^ the Mediator of the 
new covenant — ^not you hope to come to him, but you 
are come to him. Faith is not the hold of something 
that is to be, but of somethiog that now is. How is 
Christ the Mediator to the people of God ? A mediator 
means one who comes between two parties who are at 
issue — the doing something to the one or to the other, 
in order to make them that were twain essentially and 
inseparably one. Now, between man and God there is 
a great quarrel ; not because God has changed, but 
because man has changed. Our sins have separated 
between us and God. Sin is the disruptive element 
introduced into creation, that has broken a once perfect 
and holy family from a still perfect and holy God; and 
the difl&culty was, how God could be merciful, and yet 
not wrong his justice, — how he could continue just, 
and yet not withhold his mercy from the chiefest of 
sinners. That difficulty has been solved by Christ the 
Mediator. He became man, he took our place, and 
suffered all that we deserve as sinners ; and he did all 
that we owe as creatures. And now God can deal 
with the sinner who beUeves, i\\at aa if that sinner had 
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borne the curse, and exhausted it ; and he can admit 
him into glory, just as if he had perfectly obeyed the 
law. This is the explanation of the intimate union 
that exists between Christ and a believer. It would be 
as unjust in God to punish a sinner who believes in 
Christ, as it would be to glorify a sinner who never 
believed in him. Christ thus came between God and 
us. He intercepted the curee by taking it to himself, 
and exhausting it; and he obeyed the law by taking 
all its exactions, and observing them perfectly. 

See what a blessed revelation is this! Chiist 
brings down to us the knowledge of God as oui* Father, 
and he has introduced us to him as his children ; and, 
if children, then heira of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ. But it is here said that, as Mediator, he is 
Mediator of the new covenant — that is, he applies it to 
us, makes it known to us, translates it from word into 
fact, from the written page into the holy, rejoicing 
heart. As Mediator of this covenant, he puts God's 
laws into our minds — that is, acquaints us with them. 
He writes God's laws in our hearts — that is, not only 
makes us acquainted with them, but enables us to feel 
them, love them, and rejoice to do them. 

But, again, we offer through Christ our prayers and 
praises. When we pray in his name, we mean that our 
prayers cannot be heard, except in the way of access to 
heaven, which Christ the Mediator is ; and when we 
pifeise in his name, we mean that our songs will be 
spent before they can reach the ear of God, unless 
offered up through and by him, who is the only medium 
of our access to God. 

But we learn, also, from the Bible, that there is but 
one Mediator; and we want no more. If we have tha 
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light of noonday, we want no more. And this does away 
with all the mediation of saints and angels, and also 
with all images or pictures of Christ. When I want to 
see what Christ is, I open the Bible ; when I want to 
see what God is, I study Christ. And this idea of the 
perfect mediation of Christ does away with all ideas 
about holy places. Our prayers are not heard because 
offered here or there, but because offered in the name 
of Christ 

Again, if Christ be the Mediator through whom 
prayer is heard, there is no more holiness in one tongue 
than another. It is not more acceptable in Latin than 
in Gaelic. Prayer is truly offered if it comes from the 
heart, if it be offered through the mediation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. In heaven there will be many 
tongues, but one God and one Mediator ; and the very 
variety of tongues will constitute the glory of that 
harmony which is never interrupted and never sus- 
pended. Thus, to pray in Christ's name, is to pray 
in spirit and in truth ; and wheresoever such prayer 
is offered, it rises faster than an angel's wing can soar, 
reaches higher than human imagination can rise, and 
descends in blessings and benedictions that never pall 
upon the hearts of God's redeemed people. 



CHAPTER XII. 24. 



THE BLOOD 07 SFBINKLINO. 



We have seen the contrast between Law and Gospel in 
every clause, in every successive clause, of the interest- 
ing passage on which we have commented on various 
evenings. 

First, we have all the darkness of Law ; then, all the 
light of the Gospel ; first, the terrors of Sinai ; next, the 
grace of Mount Sion ; first, the angels that are the 
ministers of the law that condemns; next, the angels 
"that are tl^e ministering servants, to minister unto 
them that are the heirs of salvation ; " first Moses, the 
typical mediator, who promulgated the condemning 
law j secondly, Jesus, the one mediator between God and 
man, who represents God to us, as our Father, and in- 
troduces us to God as his children, "and if children 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ." 

And lastly we have, as the last point of contrast, 
"the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things 
than the blood of Abel," — an allusion to more ancient 
circumstances, under the ancient economy, to which we 
will refer by and by. 

Now there is no doubt that this blood of sprinkling 
is the blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and 
the Apostle means that just as the literal blood of the 
lamb that was slain at the passover, was sprinkled u^oxv 
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the door-posts of the house, so the spiritual expia- 
tory atoning efficacy of Christ's death laid upon us, 
sprinkled upon us by the Holy Spirit of Grod, speaks £u: 
better things from Christ, our passover sacrificed for us, 
than the blood of AbeFs slain victim, or the blood of 
the ancient passover spake for the children of Israel 

Now, we shall find in Leviticus, the 14th chapter, 7th 
verse, that blood was used to make atonement, and in 
the epistle to the Komans, 5th chapter, 1 1 th verse, we 
have the following words : " But we also joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the atonement." 

Again, sprinkling was used to ratify covenants, as in 
Exodus, 24th chapter, 7th verse : " And Moses took 
the blood and sprinkled it on the people, and said, * Be- 
hold the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath 
made with you concerning all these things ; ' " and to 
cleanse, as in Leviticus, 14th chapter, 7th verse : " And 
he shall sprinkle upon him that is to be cleansed of the 
leprosy seven times, and shall pronounce him clean." 

Hence the allusion of John, " cleanseth from all sin." 
** The blood of Christ our passover sacrificed for us by 
reason of a broken law cleanseth from all sin." 

Now this blood of Abel that is spoken of, does not 
mean the blood of Abel shed by Cain, for it did not 
speak good things at all ; but the blood of the lamb 
that Abel took from his flock and slew, and sprinkled 
it upon his altar. 

When God spake to Cain, he told him that the 
blood of his brother Abel cried out to him from the 
ground ; and since that term " to cry " is used in Genesis, 
and the expression is used here of \Ao(A^^ speaking^ it 
has been concluded by many that this is the same blood 
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spoken of by the Apostle, and that he means that the 
blood of Christ speaks better things than the blood 
shed by Cain; which blood cried to God, not for 
pardon, but for retribution and for vengeance. But 
the expression " better things " implies that the blood 
of iikel spoke good things. Now the blood shed by 
Cain did not speak good things at all ; it spoke ven- 
geance and wrath and retribution. 

It is the blood shed by Abel, when he took the first- 
ling of his flock and slew it, and sprinkled it upon the 
altar ; and that because he indicated that he looked for 
remission of sins, which he acknowledged from the lamb 
slain, — slain from the foundation of the world. 

But, says the Apostle, this blood "speaks better 
things." The blood of Abel spake peace ; but this blood 
gives peace. 

The voice of the one was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, pointing to something beyond it, and so speaking 
by reference only to good things ; but this is the thing 
itself, of which that blood was but the type and the 
symbol and shadow, and it speaks of things infinitely 
better — even the forgiveness of sins and the acceptance 
of the pardoned sinner by his reconciled God. 

This blood speaks so much better things, as the thing 
itself speaks more eloquently than the symbol, as the 
substance than the shadow. 

It speaks better things, not in kind, for it is the same 
in kind, but in degree, by more clearly, distinctly and 
unmistakeably proclaiming, not as seen by ceremony, 
or type, or shadow, but in reality and in truth, pro- 
claiming the glorious fiict that the blood of Christ 
Jesus cleanseth from all sin. 

But both these &cts speak the same tUm%,^^a^.^^*9s^ 
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truth ; only the latter being the substance^ and the 
former the shadow. 

Now what is that thing which ihej speak, the one 
the good thing, and the other better tldngs 1 The blood 
of Jesus tells us that sin has entered into the world and 
death by sin. Abel's blood tells us that, buttery 
feebly, it was an arbitrary proof of it ; but the hct that 
Christ should become incarnate, suffer and die, indicated 
that some great calamity had occurred, that needed 
some vast and stupendous interposition, in order to 
restore those who had been its victims 

Again, the blood of Jesus speaks another good thing, 
namely, the love of God to us. It does not make God; 
but it tells us that God does love us. It tells about ac- 
ceptance, and pardon, and remission of sins for them that 
believe. Therefore, this blood, this sacrifice, this death, 
this atonement upon the cross, is to us the demonstration 
that God so loved us that as He could not lower His 
law, and could not save us as sinners whilst that law 
stood, He so loved us as to strike out a great plan, by 
the which the sinner might be forgiven and the law be 
magnified ; though that law could only be satisfied by 
the sufieriugs and death of his own eternal well-beloved 
Son. Therefore, the blood of Christ speaks this good 
thing for us — ^that God so loved us that He did this 
great thing for us. It tells us, also, the evil of sin, in 
that nothing short of this great sacrifice could expiate 
it, or do away with its direful, disorganizing, and 
destructive tendency. 

There- must have been something extensively wrong 
in this world, seeing that nothing short of such an in- 
terposition could rectify it ; for if anything else could 
have effected a remedy, t\i\a ^ca.\*\Xixa.%^<i\3ldiiot have 
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been done. As vast as was the wrong, so mighty was 
the remedy. As low as was the depth to which man 
had fallen, so deep is the love that raised him thereby 
indicated to be, so that in its height and depth and 
breadth it defies all expression and dazzles all com- 
prehension. 

But it is said that Christ's blood speaks not only 
those good things which the blood of Abel's victim 
spake, — ^for Abel was a Christian just as we may be, 
seeing Christ dimly through signs and shadows, as we 
Christians see Christ plainly revealed in his word, 
and all his glory clearly and distinctly delineated. It 
is said that Christ's blood speaks better things. How 
does it speak better things 1 I have said that Abel's 
blood was a type, a certain dim likeness, but Christ's 
blood is not a likeness, but the thing in substance ; it 
speaks clearly, distinctly, and intelligibly to all. And 
then, Abel's ceased as the shadow when the substance 
came ; Christ continues for ever, recollected in heaven 
before the throne, trusted in upon earth by all true 
believers, the only ground '^f our acceptance and our 
hope before God, and our everlasting peace. 

Now let me state some of these better things or best 
things which Christ's blood speaks. Are we by law 
condemned 1 Are we trembling at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, without power to climb it or to endure its fiery 
vengeance ? This blood sounds in our ears as loud and 
distinct as the trumpet of Mount Sinai itself : " There 
is no condemnation for them that are in Christ Jesus." 
Have we made ourselves by sin enemies to God 1 This 
blood tells us in its own clear and beatific tone that we 
are reconciled again to God by the blood of the Cross^ 
and no longer enemies, but friends. T\isA. Sa «Qct^^ x^rX. 
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only a good thing, a better thing, but the best of news 
that could be told u& Are we fearfrd and looking to 
the future, and seeing only the terrible and awfol 
there ? If our hearts, says the apostle, are sprinkled with 
it, they are sprinkled from an evil conscience of unbe- 
lief in having departed from the living God. We are 
purged by it from dead works, no longer the slaves of 
sin, but to serve the living God. Have we sold our- 
selves to Satan and become his bondsmen ? We are 
purchased by the blood of the Lamb without blemish 
and without spot. Are we liable to defeat in our 
contest with sin and Satan and all that is evil ? This 
blood tells us that the saints in heaven overcame by 
the blood of the Lamb ; and if they, why not we also ? 

These are the good things, the better things, the best 
things ; and all these blessed and glorious results are 
spoken, confirmed, and made real within us by the 
sprinkling of this blood ; that is, by the death of 
Christ, trusted in, gloried in, and believed upon as the 
foundation of our pardon, happiness, and peace. 

It is in no sense by the sprinkling of our tears, nor 
the sprinkling of the blood of saints, but entirely by 
the blood of the Lamb, by the expiatory death of the 
Saviour. In every disclosure of the redeemed in glory 
in the Apocalypse, you will find the blood of the Lamb 
constantly referred to. Part of the song of the blessed 
is, " Unto Him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood." "These are they who hare 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb." And the scene which struck amaze- 
ment on the seer's heart was, " I beheld a lamb, as if it 
had been slain, having seven heads and seven eyes : * 
implying that Calvary \a tie^^T ^\i»jcciad, that even in 
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the realms of the blessed the transaction that took 
place eighteen hundred years ago is for ever remem- 
bered as the most glorious, the most important and 
precious that ever transpired in this created universe. 

Then it may be asked, How can this blood be 
sprinkled upon us ? In ancient times the priest dipped 
hyssop in the blood of the sacrifice, and sprinkled the 
blood upon the people. So in the Passover, the father 
of the family sprinkled the door-posts with a branch of 
hyssop. David says, " Sprinkle me with hyssop and I 
shall be clean." Now that expression seems a very 
insignificant thing, but it is easy to see that David 
means, if translated into other language, " Pardon me 
through the blood of the Atonement; sprinkle me, 
that is, cleanse me, with hyssop through the blood of 
the Atonement " — that is, the blood of the Lamb. 

Now it is in our case the Holy Spirit of the Lord 
that sprinkles the believer's heart and conscience with 
the " blood that speaketh better things than the blood 
of Abel." 

No man, no priest, no human being, can do it ; it is 
only the Holy Spirit that can " take of the things that 
are Christ's and show them unto us." " And he shall 
testify of me, and all things whatsoever I have said, he 
shall bring unto your remembrance." So that the 
Spirit of God is the great minister of the Atonement. 
Man's hand cannot apply the efficacy of the Atonement 
to the heart and conscience. 

The Father's love gave Christ, the Son's love died 
for us, the Holy Spirit's love is in taking Christ's 
blood, Christ's works, and Christ's Atonement, and so 
applying it to the conscience and the heart of the 
believer, that he is, in the langu-aga o^ ^iXi^ %^«^^'> 
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purged from dead works, and commences thenceforth 
to serve the living God. And now the apostle argues 
in thisEpistle (chap, ix, 13, 14), "If the blood of bulk 
and goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the 
unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh : how 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself to God, purge your con- 
science from dead works to serve the living Godt" 
That is, if those outward rites have an outward efficacy 
in cleansing the outward man, in how much more shall 
the blood of Christ, the inward power, the spiritual 
atonement of him, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself as the eternal sacrifice to the Father, 
purge your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God. 

We thus see then what are the good things which 
this blood speaks, and in what respect that blood is 
sprinkled or applied to the heart of the believer. It is 
not an outward baptism, an outward sprinkling; not 
by man's hand, but by the Spirit's presence and power. 

Are we conscious that we need the sprinkling of that 
blood 1 Are we satisBed that we are ruined 1 Have we 
a sense of demerit ? Do we feel that we are so ruined, 
so lost, so fallen, that nothing short of that vnR do, and 
are we so satisBed of the efficacy of that, that nothing 
else can supply our wants ? It requires a deep sense 
of our fall, and of the utter hopelessness of our condition, 
to give to that interposition that glory which is em- 
phatically its due. He that most appreciates his own 
sinfulness will most appreciate the greatness of Christ's 
sacrifice. It is only when we see how deep sin has 
struck its stain that we can understand what an efficacy 
must exist in that \>\oo^ NiYvAsJa. cwi '^aah it all away, 
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and of which it is said, " Though your sins be as scarlet 
they shall be white as wool, and though they be red as 
crimson they shall be white as snow." 

Another evidence that we have an interest in this 
sacrifice is, that we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and wherever there is a thorough 
conviction that this blood is a perfect atonement, that 
it is equal to the extremity in which sin has placed us, 
that it can cleanse us and pardon us, and justify us, and 
atone for us, there is perfect peace ; also if our sin does 
not drive us to despair, but to Christ, we have peace, 
and the darker that we see sin's stain to be, not the more 
desponding we feel, though the more humble, but the 
more we rejoice in the value of that sacrifice by which 
the sinner's greatest sins are put away £a,r as the east is 
from the west. 

In the third place, if we really believe and trust 
in and accept it as a true provision for our condition, 
we shall feel that we are consecrated persons. Priests 
were consecrated by the shedding of blood to their 
office, and in virtue of that office were not allowed to 
engage in any secular works whatever, being conse- 
crated persons, and devoted wholly to God. 

Thus, we Christians are priests, not after the order of 
Aaron, for that has ceased ; not after the order of Mel- 
chisedec, but after the order of Christ's Holy Spirit, who 
makes us a "royal priesthood, a peculiar people," to ofier 
up spiritual sacrifices to the glory of Christ Jesus. We 
are dedicated to God, devoted to his service ; and to 
serve another master, whose claims are conflicting to 
God's claims, or to obey commands which clash with 
God's decrees, and force us to disobey his commands, is 
to act unworthily of the Christian chara<it«t iJto^'Owet, 

yoh. XL D D 
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Thus, we are come to *^ Mount Zion, the city of the 
living God, and to an inniunerable company of angels f 
and last, but not least, what we need at every step 
and stage of our progress, 'Hbe blood of sprinkling, 
which speaks better things than the blood of Abel," 
when he took the firstling of his flock and offered it up 
in evidence of his faith in the blood of the Lamb, which 
was shed from the foundation of the world. 

How thankful ought the Christian to be for his pri- 
vileges, aod if they exercise no lifting and sanctifying 
impression upon his heart ; then, as the apostle adds 
very solemnly in the words at tlfe close of this epistle: 
" See that ye refuse not him that speaketh, for if they 
escaped not who refused him that spake on earth," 
that is, those that heard Christ in the flesh, ''mudi 
more shall we not escape if we turn away from Him 
that speaketh from heaven ; whose voice then shook 
the earth; but now he hath promised, saying. Yet 
once more, I shake not the earth only, but also heaven." 
And very beautifully, and truly, and apostolicaUy, does 
he conclude the whole passage, with, ** Wherefore, we 
receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, let ns 
have grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear." 



CHAPTER XII. 25. 



^ "See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh." 
It is said in the gospel according to St. Matthew, 
*' Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
€rod." Heart religion is the religion of the Bible. 
Corruption at the heart is the greatest corruption ; and 
disease at the centre and source of action is necessarily 
the most fatal. It is therefore addressed to communi- 
cants; it is addressed to true Christians; it is ad- 
dressed to all who are beginning to hear, to apprehend, 
and to feel the gospel, **See that ye refuse not Him 
that speaketh." 

Unbelief is constantly proclaimed in Scripture to be 
the great radical and condemning sin in all that reject 
the gospel. It is practically refusal of God. But it 
has certainly appeared, with some degree of plausi- 
bility, to the great mass of mankind, a very strange if 
not a severe enactment, that the absence of belief in 
any one dogma should lead to so disastrous and ruinous 
results. The sceptic or the semi-sceptic will frequently 
ask, Can that religion be divine that makes heaven 
and hell contingent on a matter of belief 1 Is it right 
to condemn me because I do not believe one thing) 
Is it right to save me because 1 \>^q^^ ^icym^^^^ci^S^ 
DD 2 
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else ? Were belief a mere question of the intellect, 
such an objection would be plausible ; but the word 
which is translated "belief" means strictly "confidence." 
*' Faith is the substance of things not hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen." Belief as applied to a 
proposition in mathematics, is an abstract intellectual 
conviction that may lie inoperative, without doing 
good and without doing mischief; but belief in a moral 
proposition is an influential conclusion, which must, if 
it be received, regulate the life, mould the heart, and 
give tone and colouring to all our social conduct Now 
this unbelief, which is the opposite of faith, is just the 
want of that confidence. You say, " Why should the 
want of confidence be so mischievous a thing ? It c^> 
tainly is declared to be so : what you and I think ought 
to be is one thing, what God thinks is another thing. 
We are so apt to sit in judgment on propositions of our 
fellow-men, that we forget when we cross the threshold 
that separates the inspired from the uninspired, where 
we ought no longer to sit in judgment but anticipate 
simply what God has told us. Now as God has said, 
He that believeth, is saved ; but he that belie veth not, 
is condemned already, and the wrath of God abideth on 
him ; if that be God's saying, it does not matter 
whether it seems probable to you or me : it is true, 
true because God has said it, the fountain of truth; 
and that reason, if there were no other reason in the 
universe, is a conclusive and final one. We shall never 
know with certainty what peace is until we are able to 
leave all our abstract speculations outside, and to go 
into the holy of holies and hear with listening ear and 
obedient heart just what God says. Christianity is 
taking God at Ma \fOTd. It Is not speculating and 
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saying, How am I to listen to truth 1 or, how can this 
be reconciled to something else? Socrates and Plato 
may discuss propositions : Christians turn over the 
leaves of the Bible^and accept the revelations of God. 
But yet one may justify truths as one may justify 
the ways of God to man. You say it is hard that 
want of confidence should be ruin to the soul ; but 
is it not so in this world ? Take away all confidence, 
all public confidence in a bank, that bank will go to 
ruin in ten days. Take away all public confidence of 
safety in a railway, and nobody will travel on it ; 
exhaust society of that great element which makes it 
cohere, the confidence of man in man, and each in 
all, and society will go to ruin ; and if the want of 
confidence is so mischievous in the relations of this 
world, you ought not at least to complain that God 
declares the want of confidence in his word to result 
in real ruin and banishment from his glorious presence. 
It is thus that unbelief is dangerous, not merely be- 
cause God has said it, though that is enough, but really 
and truly because it is the loss and exhaustion of that 
confidence which makes all the social system cohere, 
and the loss of which is also ruin and destruction to 
the everlasting and immortal soul. 

Such unbelief as that, which is here described as so 
dangerous, it is surely possible to detect, else why ai*e 
we warned against it ? It is possible to detect it. It 
may be most deceptive, but it is no less capable of 
being detected. And of all sins of all shades, I admit 
that unbelief is the most deceptive. Pride, jealousy, 
envy, hatred, malice are all easily detected; but unbelief, 
like a worm in the root of a beautiful bud, is only to 
be detected by minute analyses, or by d^c^^y >iJQsa.\* ^^- 
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dually but surely appears ; but however difficult, how- 
ever delicate the detection, it is to be detected. *^ Take 
heed, brethren, lest there be in you an evil heart of 
unbelief in departing from the living Grod." 

How does unbelief show itself! What are some of 
the evidences of imbelief? 

It shows itself in positive rejection of the gospel 
There can be no difficulty in detecting that form ol 
unbelief which says " There is no God." The man that 
says, " There is no God, and the Bible is not his word," 
shows that he is possessed of imbelief of the grossest 
and most palpable form. Nothing is more unreason- 
able, nothing is more unworthy, and yet nothing is 
more common, than for man to say, '^ I doubt if the 
Bible be true ; I doubt if there be a God ; I doubt if 
there be a future, a judgment-seat, and responsibility 
inseparable from the soul of man." Such unbelief is 
broad, palpable atheism. Perhaps none of you belong 
to that class. You would shrink from such a creed, 
whose air is the dungeon, whose element is darkness, 
whose hope is disappointment, whose doom is everlast- 
ing and clearly-declared banishment from God. 

It shows itself in another shape, namely, in a theo- 
retical acceptance of Christianity, but in practically 
living without it. There is a number of persons who 
are married according to the rites of the gospel ; who 
bring their children to the baptismal font to be chris- 
tened ; who would not for the world absent themselves 
from the church on Good-Friday or Easter Sunday; 
who have a Bible, and one most elegantly bound, but 
giving token by its neatness that it is rarely opened ; 
who go so far as to keep family worship, at least on 
Sunday morning and eNetiVii^, «cad ^o^rhaps at other 
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times ; but who, with the exception of these forms, in 
themselves beautiful, and just, and proper, have no 
experience in their hearts of the living, sanctifying, 
ennobling power of the grace and gospel of the Son of 
God, In their hearts, the gospel has no counterpart ; 
its words have no sweet music ; and if Christianity 
had never been written, they would have just been 
precisely what they now are, with the exception of 
certain decent, Christianised formulas, which might 
have been superseded by Mahommedan, or pagan, or 
heathen ceremonies if the gospel had never been 
preached. But, the evidence that we accept the gospel 
is not that we conform to its ceremonies, but that 
we live its life. The evidence that I am a Christian 
is not that I am married as a Christian or baptized 
as a Christian, but that I live, hope, suffer, rejoice as 
a Christian. You are a Christian just in as far as 
the grace of God touches and transforms your heart ; 
and if it does not touch and transform your heart, 
whatever beautiful forms you may adopt, however 
beautiful the prayers you say, however exquisite the 
binding you may put on and honour the Bible with, 
you are only paying Christianity a courteous com- 
pliment, which it detests and repudiates. The gospel 
produces a living effect on the heart and conscience 
of man. 

•This unbelief shows itself very often in refusing 
certain parts of the Bible as inspired — accepting by 
all means some books, but doubting others. Perhaps 
you are not aware that if you reject one book of the 
Bible, you sweep away the foundation on which you 
accept any. The whole of the books of the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures stand upon OTi<^ ^cdsA\idK^> 
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and if you see reason enough to reject one single book 
of the Old or the New Testament, you cannot rest 
until you reject and repudiate the whole. Now I have 
heard many persons say, ^^ I can accept the gospels and 
read them, I can accept the epistles and read them ; 
but I cannot believe in Leviticus, I cannot accept 
Exodus as inspired, I cannot believe in all that Isaiah 
writes, or in all that David sings, and therefore I may 
be a Christian without accepting the whole Bible." 
*^ Take heed lest there be in you an evil heart of un- 
belief in departing from the living God. All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God." • There is not a book 
that we hold that is not demonstrably divine ; there is 
not a book that we refuse that is, not demonstrably 
human; and if you reject portions of the Bible, 
examine yourselves lest you are thereby testing God's 
word by your prepossessions, prejudices, and passions, 
instead of testing them by the word of God. I do not 
complain that you doubt, but I complain that you are 
satisfied with your doubts. The most upright and honest 
mind may doubt about a book in the Bible, but a 
thoroughly sincere mind will never rest satisfied with a 
doubt. He will resolve to find reasons conclusive either 
to accept or reject 

Another evidence of such unbelief is often shown in 
rejecting, or rather undervaluing, the great and distinc- 
tive peculiarities of evangelical religion. Many persons 
say, "I am quite prepared to believe the beautiful 
moral precepts of the Sermon on the Mount ; but I 
cannot believe the high theological dogmas that are 
revealed in the epistle to the Romans. I believe in a 
God, but I cannot believe in a Trinity ; I believe in 
Jesus as a Messenger from God," such will say, " but I 
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cannot believe that he is God manifest in the flesh j" 
in other words, such parties accept those parts of the 
Christian religion as the Deist, the Maliommedan, or 
the Hindu wiU accept, but they refuse those distinc- 
tive and lofty peculiarities which constitute the very 
essence and the grand characteristics of the revelation 
of Christ Jesus. You must, if you believe the Gospel 
at all, accept it in its fulness, or reject it altogether. 
No man can read this Book honestly without believing 
that Christ is God ; no man that feels the want that 
is in his own heart, and hears even most cursorily 
the provision made in the gospel, can fail, I humbly 
submit, in seeing the great doctrine of justification 
by faith ; and, therefore, if you are rejecting the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the gospel, though you are accept- 
ing those truths it has in common with the universal 
religion of mankind, you are indulging an evil heart of 
unbelief. Nature accepts the existence of a God; grace 
alone, living faith, believes that He is Crod manifest in 
the flesh. 

Another proof of this unbelief is seen in disliking 
a spiritual and a poor worship. "Whenever unbelief 
begins to incrust itself on man's heart, he begins less to 
like a pure and spiritual worship, and more and more 
to be ensnared and charmed with a pompous and 
gorgeous ritual. Of course, men wiU form diflerent 
opinions and conclusions as to where pomp begins, and 
purity terminates; but still, those who depart from 
God, those in whose hearts unbelief begins to gain the 
ascendancy, wiU less and less like spiritual worship, and 
will more and more crave after a pompous and ceremo- 
nial worship. And invariably, when such a craving 
begins, it will be eventually satisfied owV^ m ''^\$ia. 
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Why, what is the great danger of the so-called Tracta- 
rian teaching f Just this ; it generates in man's heart 
an appetite and a taste for other food than any Pro- 
testant Church can supply. And the parties who hunger 
and thirst for this new food, this new excitement, not 
finding it in any section of the Protestant Church, 
naturally go to that Church where it can be had in all 
its perfection. So that whenever a person begins to 
come under unbelief, he begins to dislike a pure and 
spiritual worship which has a true because a monl 
beauty, and to hunger and thirst after the gorgeous 
ceremonial, the loaded ritual, the pompous array, and 
splendid services which the Church of Rome alone can 
supply. Ceremonial splendour is to be found in the 
Romish Church; while in every branch of the Pro- 
testant Church, English, Scottish, or Irish, there is 
comparative baldness ; and every attempt made by the 
Church of England to imitate the Church of Rome 
has always ended in failure. They only make a paltry 
mimicry, a poor and contemptible imitation. If pomp 
and splendour are the evidences of a true Church, the 
Church of Rome is that Church ; but if the worship 
God requires to be in spirit and in truth, if that worship 
which is offered up, not to be admired by men, but to 
be heard and seen of God, be the worship of truth, and 
that which scripture presents, then it is to be found in 
the Protestant Church, and in the Protestant Church 
alone. " God is a spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth." And yet, after all, 
if mere grandeur of circumstance were the evidences of 
great impressions, I would not be satisfied to worship 
in the most magnificent cathedral that architects ever 
builfc ; if I wanted to be vm^Tesaiad by outward circum- 
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stance, let me go forth to some deep glen, the cathedral 
God has built, and there let me worship while the thunder 
sounds God's praise, and the lightning writes his glory 
on the concave of the sky, and there material splendour 
will have its greatest effect, circumstance will leave its 
deepest impression, and all the pomp and ceremony of 
Rome will appear poor and miserable in comparison 
with a worship so primitive but so majestic as this ! 
True worship however is the worship of the heart and 
spirit in truth, without the pomp, or ceremony, or cir- 
cumstance of any Church. 

This unbelief developes itself in pride. Wherever 
there is a proud man, there is an unbelieving man. 
What is pride? It is just the passion that exudes 
from unbelief Wherever there is pride, there is a 
man at ^ distance from God ; wherever there is deep 
humility, there is a man who feels that he is living near 
to God. Angels that are near God prostrate themselves 
and cover their faces with their wings, and cry, " Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty;" demons that are at 
a distance from God would rather reign in hell than 
serve in heaven. Just in proportion to our nearness to 
God is the humility we feel, and just in the ratio of our 
unbelief is our pride. 

This unbelief shows itself in presumption. " Fools," 
it is said, " rush in where angels fear to tread." Many 
men think God is all mercy ; that they have only to 
sin, draw upon God's mercy, then sin again, and draw 
upon his mercy again ; whereas the idea of the Bible 
teaches us that the very mercy that has to-day forgiven 
the sin committed yesterday, is the strongest motive, 
and the likeliest and most constraining influence for 
avoiding all sin for the future, Wk^ece^et XJwst^Ss^ 
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presumption on the mercy of God for the forgiveness of 
sin, and indulging in sin -because that mercy is ever * 
accessible, there is an evil heart of unbeliefl 

Another evidence of such unbelief is despair. In 
fact, these two, presumption and despair, alternate. 
The man that presumes to-day will generally be found 
to despair to-morrow. Satan's most subtle policy) 
indeed, is to teach men to presume on God's mercy to 
day, or to feel that God is merciful and that He will not 
punish us, and then next day to drive men to despair 
of God's mercy because so long despised and disr^arded. 
Presumption looks to God's mercy alone ; despair looks 
at justice alone. Faith looks at mercy and truth met 
together ; righteousness and peace embracing and kiss- 
ing each other. 

But this unbelief is defined in the passaga I have 
read by an express effect, that the subject of it refuses 
Him that speaks. Faith is constant approximation to 
God ; unbelief, or the absence of faith, is continual de- 
parture from God. The man who truly believes in God 
as his Father acts under a centripetal impulse that draws 
him nearer to God ; the man that disbelieves in God, 
acts under the power of a centrifugal force that drives 
him farther and farther from God. All heaven is in- 
cluded in the words, " true knowledge of God ;" all hell 
is concentrated in a course of "refusing Him that 
speaketh." When our Saviour pronounced the sentence 
on the blessed, he says, " Gome unto me, ye blessed ;" 
that is, " Come near to me ;" and when he pronounces 
condemnation on the lost, he says, " Depart from me, ye 
cursed." The faith of a Christian starts in its progres- 
sion to God ; the unbelief of an unbeliever starts in 
retrogression, or departuto /rom God. Heaven is ( 
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less approaching to God; hell is ceaseless departing 
from God. Faith begins the one ; unbelief begins the 
other. " Take heed then, brethren, lest there be in you 
an evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living 
God." 

Thus, then, we learn that the second feature of this 
unbelief against which we are warned, is refusal of God; 
it remains for me now to try to ascertain, what are some 
of the characteristic features of such refusal. 

Doubt of his truth, dissatisfaction with his word, is 
perhaps one of the most prominent. When a person 
begins to say, " This in the Bible is, perhaps, an hyper- 
bolical and figurative phrase ; it needs to be palliated in 
order that we may reach its truth ; it needs to be sub- 
tracted from in order that we may attain the exact 
meaning of the Spirit of God ; " he shows his tendency 
to depart from the living God. The truth is, whatever 
God has said in his holy word is never beyond, always 
under the truth. When you meet with a figure in the 
Bible as to any fact, you need never deduct from that ; 
it is never overstated, it is always under the mark. 
God's word, when it speaks in the strongest terms and 
most expressive phraseology, fails to convey the mag- 
nificence and intensity of those great and precious 
doctrines which are revealed in that blessed book. 
Unbelief and departure from the living God shows itself 
always in the outset in suspicion of the meaning of 
what God has said. We have an instance of it in the 
case of Eve when tempted by Satan. Satan did not 
say, " God never forbade you to eat of the forbidden 
fruit;" but, "Hath God said 1 Are you quite sure? Are 
you sure that God did not speak figuratively 1 that he 
did not mean all that he saidl" and tlixia \i<i m-^^^Ka^ 
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into Eve's mind suspicion of the fuU force of the sen- 
tence ; and that suspicion grew in force and strength 
until it ended in unhelief and absolute departure from 
the living God, 

A second evidence is, disagreement with God. How 
can two walk together except they be agreed 1 If two 
persons are in partnership, they can agree so long 
as they work together ; but if one feels one course to 
be right and follows it, and the other, another, the two 
are at issue, and the one departs from the other. 
When you hear God say, '' Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all other things shall be 
added unto you:" and when you say, "We cannot 
afford to seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, we must look at other things first, and at the 
kingdom of God next," then you are at issue with God, 
and you must depart from him, for how can two walk 
together except they be agreed ? When you say that is 
all very good to be preached in the pulpit, but it is not 
fit to be brought into the shop or counting-house; 
when you say that religion is extremely splendid as a 
theory, but a most unmanageable thing to be reduced 
to the details of every-day life and experience, you are 
at issue with God, for God says that the sanctuary is 
for learning what religion is ; the counting>house, the 
shop, the parlour, the senate, the exchange, is for shofvy 
ing what Christianity is ; and, therefore, your saying 
that the gospel must be adapted to you, not you to 
the gospel, is in direct contradiction of the express and 
solemn announcement of God, and wherever you and 
God are at issue, you cannot walk any longer with him. 
You must leave him, you must depart from him, and 
that departure, unless arrested by his grace, must issne 
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in everlasting perdition and banishment from him. 
Departure begins at the smallest possible point of re- 
fusal When a line starts from another, when a tangent 
starts from a circle, or one line diverges from another 
with which it ran parallel, it may be minutely, almost 
imperceptibly at the commencement, but, however, it 
will issue in an opposite and contrary direction. So 
your divergence from God may begin about a small 
matter ; a very little which God demands but which 
you refuse ; a little matter which you think ought to 
be in your way, but which God has said shall be in the 
opposite way; but that divergence which begins on 
that little &ct in that little Bible, carried on in your 
little bosom, may issue in results disastrous as imagi- 
nation cannot conceive, and terrible as are pourtrayed 
in the condition of the lost by the Holy Spirit of 
God. Therefore, my dear friends, walk with God as 
your best safety ; wailk in the presence of God as loving 
him ; seeking to honour God as a grand and regulative 
element of a life that will be holy upon earth, happy in 
heaven, and throughout eternity hereafter. 

Another element is, dissatisfaction with what God 
is and what God does. God rules in providence. 
Some great blow &Jls upon your home, some disas- 
trous loss occm*s in your circumstances, some sudden 
and unexpected arrest seizes your prosperous, happy, 
and delightful career; you have light enough to &ee 
that God is in this, and grace enough to feel that it is 
God's hand that strikes the blow, that it is God's power 
that has raised the wall that obstructs and arrests your 
career, and you murmur against God ; you object to 
religion; you are dissatisfied with him who is its 
author, and you begin a course of de^axtux^ ixwsjk.*^^ 
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liviDg Cod. The tenant leaves the house with which 
he is dissatisfied ; the friend leaves the Mend's company 
with whom he is offended ; and you, dissatisfied with 
the providential government of God, believing that he 
has punished when He ought to have rewarded, arrested 
when he ought to have given impulse, retire from him, 
forget his word, forsake his sanctuary, and refuse Him. 
And such a course, I again remind you, may b^;in 
from very little indeed, but it must issue, if persisted 
in, in disastrous and terrible results^ We have an 
instance of it in the first Psalm, where David, speaking 
of the blessedness of Christians, says, ^ Blessed is the 
man that walketh not in the counsel of the xmgodlj, 
uor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful." This is a picture of the pro- 
gression of a man departing from God. What does 
he do first ? He walks in the counsel of the ungodly, 
i. e. men of high moral character, of great integrity, 
who pay everybody their own, against whom no person 
can substantiate a fault, but who are not j religious 
men. A person departing from God walks in the com- 
pany of the ungodly. He would not for the world be 
seen in the company of the immoral, but with the un- 
godly man who acts very beautifully in all the relation- 
ships of time, but reads no Bible, attends no sanctuary, 
prays neither in retirement nor in the family. Then, 
what does he do next? He stands in the way of 
sinners, i. e. men not only ungodly, but positively guilty 
of personal, practical and outward transgression of the 
moral law of God. Then, he sits in the seat of the 
scornful, ^. e, men who scoff at all things. First, he is 
the ungodly j next, among the practical sinners ; and 
JastJj, with the athektvc and scornful. 
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Notice his progress. First, he waUas in the counsel of 
the ungodly^ or takes their advice ; next, he stands in 
the way of sinners^ which he woidd not have done at 
first for the world. He is first found listening to the 
ungodly, then by and by he stands still, and by and by 
he sUs dotm contented in the seat of the scornful. 
Here you have then the course of one who refuses God. 

What are some of the signs or evidences that a 
Christian can take cognisance of f The first trait of 
refusal of God is dissatisfaction, perhaps, with the people 
Df God. Those who are true Christians have many of 
them bad taste. Those who fear God may have little 
peculiarities in their speech, oddities in their life, that 
Ebrm matter first of remark, next of joke, and ultimately 
[>f absolute scorn. But when you feel apt to dislike 
the people of God because of their peculiarities, take 
saie lest your dissatisfaction with the servant lead you 
bo departure from the Master, and there be in you an 
3Til heart of unbelief in departing firom the living God. 
Fhe grand evidence that I am a Christian is that I love 
bhe Christian in spite of his peculiarities j that I rejoice 
bo vroet the child of God notwithstanding his vulgarities ; 
md that, whatever may be his peculiar taste, or peculiar 
outward habits, I can hail the Christian in the midst 
^f all, and bless God that under so unseemly and un- 
prepossessing externalities, there is a jewel which the 
Lord is shaping and brightening for his crown, and 
with which I can rejoice and hold communion now and 
evermore. 

Another trait is less delight in his word. Whenever • 
men begin to think the Bible and religion very dull, and 
to long for a romance as the only exciting book ; when- 
3Ter men begin to think the commentox^ tVi^V^^ie^^'Qs^* 
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of the Bible, and the text the dullest^ there is somethiDg 
wrong. A great evidence of growth in grace is onr always 
discovering new beauties in that glorious page, new 
pearls and gems in the caves of that deep sea, and new 
truths, hopes, and joys in the leaves of that tree of 
righteousness; and the worst evidence of Ohristaan 
progress is dissatisfaction with God's word, weariness in 
its study, indifference to explanations of it, and our ac- 
quiring the pernicious habit of never rciading or studyisg 
it alone. The man that is making progress in grace will 
love God's word ; it will be sweet to his taste ; it will 
be precious as gold. He will allow no opportunity to 
escape that will instruct him in its meaning, make him 
acquainted with its precious truth, or endear to him the 
bright hopes which gleam and shine in every prospect 
of the sacred page. 

Another strong mark, too, of refusing God is less 
delight in prayer. The man that feels in himself no 
adequate sense of his wants, and is disposed never to 
seek the supply of them from God, may be baptized, 
or may be a communicant, he may be a churchman, 
or he may be a dissenter, but he gives no evidence ^^ 
he is a Christian at all. He that really has the grace 
of God in his heart will be always discovering deeper 
wants that need to be satisfied, infirmities that need to 
be removed, prejudices that require to be scattered, 
passions that require to be broken, and chasms and 
depths, and wants that nothing but grace can fill, and 
he will evermore in the Lord's houte, or amid the hum 
• and din of the streets of the great metropolis, or the 
traffic of the Exchange, in all the sequestered nooks of 
private life, in all the public walks and public places of 
national life, bia heait mH b^ ever rising quietly, hut 
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earnestly and fervently, to God for strength to be made 
perfect in weakness, and grace to be made sufficient. 

Another evidence is excessive love of the world. 
" Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world." If you feel that the longer you live the world is 
gaining power, and the world to come is losing it; if the 
desire of making a fortune grows in strength, and the 
desire of promoting the cause of the Lord declines in 
fervour and in force, you give too clear evidence of de- 
parture &om the living God. The course of a Christian, 
if that course be a prosperous and growing one, is daily 
crucifixion to the world, daily progress in love, in 
truth, in joy, in purity, in sympathy, and in all the 
graces of the Christian character. Perhaps we may 
test what we are, and whither we are going, by inquiring 
what is the preponderating love, the predominating 
passion, about which we think first when we rise in the 
morning, and the last when we lie down at evening, 
toward which we bend all our energies, and subservient 
to which we make all the circumstances in which we 
are placed. That man who lives for the world will find 
the present life to be a trying one, and his success, if 
obtained, to be bought with pain ; that man that lives 
for God, for Christ, for heaven, for his soul, for the 
benefit and well-being of all around him, will find his 
present career to be a bright one, and his ultimate 
prospects to be glorious and happy as they are lasting. 

I have submitted these as simple tests or criteria 
by which to ascertain either our growing acceptance of 
God, or refusing Him. It is a serious question. Am I 
a child of God ? It is a solemn but instant obligatory 
inquiry, Have I experienced that change called "bom 
again " ) The instant we are bom we be^ Iq ^^^^»s^ 
E £ 2 
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fr(m, God^ and it is only when we are bom again ihat 
our course is arrested, and we begin to advance to God. 
Am I, then, bom again % Have I experienced that 
great change % I have been baptized ; £ have beoi a 
communicant ; I have attended church ; I have heard 
the gospel faithfully preached. All that may be^ bat 
this one question still remains, Is my heart changed 1 
Do I love what once I hated, and do I hate what onee 
I loved 1 Is my heart set on heavenly things 1 Are 
my affections above ? Do I feel that I am in the 
world, but not of the world ? Do I feel that this is 
not my home, but the scene of my pilgrimage % Do I 
feel that infinitude is my home, eternity is my lifetime, 
God my Father, Christ my portion, and that all I 
think, and do, and undertake, bears more or les 
directly upon my journey thitherward, and helps me to 
fight the good fight, to follow my course, and ulti- 
mately to lay hold upon the crown of righteousness, 
which God the righteous Judge will give me, and not 
to me only, but unto all who love his appearing 1 May 
the Lord apply to our hearts these simple truths, and 
bless them to our experience, for Christ's sake. Amen. 
The following condensed expositions of the excellent 
Dickson are on the last verses of the chapter : — 

Verse 25. See that yee refuse not him that speaketh : for, if 

they escaped not, who refused him that spake on earth; 

much more shall not we escape, if we turn away from him that 

speaketh from Heaven. 

From these considerations, he charged them^ to beware, lest 
they make light account of Christ's Doctrine. The word im* 
porteth a shifting of Christ, speaking, by some excuse, or pre- 
tence. 

Then, 1. The way to eschew Profaness, and Apostasie, is to 
embrace, and make much, of Christ's speaking unto us in his 
"Word. 2. Whatsoever pretences^ and excuses, a man use, to 
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doak his not-giving hearty obedience to the Doctrine of Christ, 
it is but a refusiog of him, and a turning away from him^ make 
of it what he wilL 

2. He urgeth this, by threatening more certaine and heavy 
judgments, than upon the despisers of Moses, who is said to 
speake on Earth, because he was but the earthen vessell which 
carried Qods will to his people; and, by earthly Types, and 
Figures, made offer of Grace unto them. But Christ, as God, 
by his own Authoritie, casting Heaven open, in the plainnesse, 
and spirituality of the Doctrine, is said to speak from Heaven. 

Then, As much as Christs person is more excellent than 
Hoses, and His Authority above his ; and the Heavenly clear- 
ness of Christs gracious Offer, above his dark Types : As much 
more heavy and certain Wrath shall overtake the despisers of 
his Doctrine, then the denpisers of Moses Law. 

3. He joyneth himself in the same danger with the people, if 
He should turn away, or refuse. 

Then, Preachers shall do well, to lay the edge of their threat- 
nings to their own hearts, and to enroll themselves amongst the 
threatned ; That bitterness towards the people may be seen to 
be removed, and their own sluggishness may be roused up; 
seeing they have none to preach unto them, but themselvs. 

Verse 26. Whose voyce then shooke the Earth : But now He 

hath promised, saying. Yet once more I shake not the Earth 

onely, but also Heaven. 

To put an edge upon the Threatning, he sheweth how terrible 
Christ is, in shaking of the Earth, by His Voice, at Mount 
Sinai ; and, by the shaking of Heaven and Earth, at the Day of 
Judgment. 

Then, 1. The terrible quaking of the Earth, and burning of 
the Moimt Siaai, was pronounced by the Voice of Christ, who 
therefore is declared to be the Lord God: for so, Exod. 19, 
is he called. 2. His Terrour, at the Day of Judgment, may 
be seen in that little resemblance of Mount Sinai 3. The 
Terribleness of Christ, should make us stand in awe of His 
Word. 

Verse 27. And this Word, Yet once more, doth signifie the 
removing of those things which are shaken, as of things which 
are made ; that those things which cannot be shaken, may 
remaine. 
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Hecommentefch upon the testimony of Haggai, Chap. L 6. and 
from this word Once, condudeth, That Heaven and earth Bhall 
passe away, and be changed at the power of Christs uttering of 
his voyce: That these changeable Heavens and Earth being 
removed, he may make a new Heaven, and a new Earth; 
wherein His Subjects, and his Kingdome over them, may remain 
for ever setled. 

Then, 1. It is a good mean to get the understanding of Gods 
mind in the Scripture, to consider, and weigh the force of the 
words thereof, and what they doe import by due consequence. 
2. No more change shall be of any thing after the day of Judge- 
ment ; because Once more, and no oftner, is Christ to shake tilie 
same. 8. It is for the standing of Christs Kingdome, that the 
creature is moved, shaken, and changed. All things made, shsll 
be shaken : but Christs Kingdome, and the salvation of his sub- 
jects, shall never be shaken. 

Verse 28. Wherefore, we receiving a Kingdome, which cannot 
bee moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably, with reverence, and godly fears. 

From the nature of this Kingdome, granted unto us in ChriBt, 
and from his terriblenesse, he exhorteth us to stedfastnesse of 
Faith, and humble obedience. He saith. We have received it, 
because we have received the Bight and Title by the Gospel, 
and some beginning of it. 

Then, As we receive Christ in the Gospel, we receive the 
Kingdome of Heaven with him, in Right and Title ; yea, in 
begun possession, which groweth by degrees. 

2. He requireth of a receiver of this Kingdome, a reverent 
serving of God. 

Then, right is given to this Kingdome, before our service be 
done : Not because we have served heretofore ; but to oblige xa 
to serve Gk)d hereafter. 

3. He will have us to serve God acceptably, that is, plea- 
santly, and chearfully. Next, with reverence, or shamefastness, 
and godly fear. 

Then, 1. It is not enough, that we doe such works which 
belong to Gods service : but we must take heed to the manner 
of doing of them ; that they inay be done with a ready afifection, 
and good will. 2. "Next, tW. VSm;^ \i^ doxia in the sense of our 
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own weakness, vileness^ and unworthiness. 3. And thirdly, that 
they be done with reverend regard to Gk)d, in such a godly fear, 
as may make ns circumspectly handle, and meddle with his 
Service, as the word importeth. 

4. That this may be the better done, let us have grace, or 
hold fast the grip of grace, whereby we may serve Gk>d, saith he. 

Then, he that would have strength to serve Qod, must study 
by faith, to lay hold on Qods grace in the Gtospel : and having 
laid hold thereon, to hold it fast : for otherwise we can neither 
have heart nor hand to serve God. But he that is fastened on 
the grace and good will of God towards him, will draw courage 
and strength from this believed grace, to serve God cheerfully 
and reverently. 

Verse 89. For our God is a consuming fire. 

Because the holiest men have need of the Spurs of Gods 
Terrour, to stine up their lasie flesh, he closeth with a watch- 
word of Moses, Deuter.iv. 24, terrifying the people from Idolatry, 
or Imagery ; which he applyeth for making men circumspect 
in their manner of worship. 

Teaching us thereby, 1. That to serve Idols and follow a false 
Beligion ; and not to serve God, in reverence, and godly fear, 
in the true Religion, will be both alike plagued. 2. The words 
doe teach us. That Gods entering into Covenant, and laying 
down of the feud and enimity against us, maketh Him not to 
lay down His awfull Majesty over us. 8. And therefore, we 
must be so confident ofJHis love towards us, as we remember in 
the mean time, that He is a consuming Fire, to the ungodly, 
and prophane Professours of His Name. 



Notes. — '' 1. An allusion to the eastern games. In the amphi- 
theatre, the witnesses of the combat were seated in circular 
seats, and the combatants occupied the centre. Cloud was fre- 
quently used by classic writers to denote a vast multitude. Every 
weight : see note on 1 Cor. ix. 26. 4. An allusion probably to 
the ancient boxers, who fought with the csestus, consisting of 
leathern thongs bound round the hands up to the shoulders, 
into which, latterly, pieces of lead or iron were sewed to ^^^ 
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greftiw force to the blow : hence these boxen were often coTered 
with blood. 5. Ptot. iii 11, 12. 10. After their own pleasure; 
marginal readfaig, as seemed good, or meet, to them. 12. A 
figure for renewing their courage, and bearing up under their 
trials. The metaphor signifying weakness and enervation from 
continued exertion, Isa. xxxr. 8. 18. Remove hindrances to 
your progress, and that of those in the Ghuich who may be in 
danger of fSftlliflg. In the case of a lame man, every care would 
be taken to heal rather than expose to fresh injury. 15. Fail; 
be wanting. Bitte rn e ss ; probably in allusion to herbe or trees 
of a poisonous and bitter diaraoter growing in the midst of the 
good and pleasant^ Dent. xxix. 18. 16, 17. Place, etc or way to 
change his mind. 18 — 21. Touched, denotes the materialify of 
Mount Sinai as contrasted with Mount Sion, which cannot be 
touched. Mount Sinai no one dare touch literally, Ezod. xx. 19. 
Voice of words; the ten commandments. 22. Ye are come, 
etc; the Christian dispensation conducts to heaven. An innu- 
merable company ; the Greek renders it, "to myriads of angeb 
in an assembly or joyful convocation.'' 23. Written ; enrolled, 
alluding probably to the register or roll of the people kept in 
ancient cities. 25. Refuse ; reject not. God speaks as surely 
in the gospel as he did on Mount Sinai. 26.' Hag. it 6. 27. Are 
shaken ; or may be. Contrasting the stability of the truth with 
those things which have no sure foundation." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



FRAGTIOAL FBESORIFTIONS. 



Tms Epistle to the Hebrews, inlaid with so much 
precious truth, and full of so comforting doctrines,, 
concludes in this chapter with a series of practical 
precepts, exhortations, and inferences. The Apostle 
begins by enjoining, what, indeed, is no new command- 
ment, "Let brotherly love continue;" or as he ex- 
presses it elsewhere, " Be kindly affectioned one to 
another^ with brotherly love, in honour preferring one 
another ;" or as the apostle Peter expresses it, " Love 
the brotherhood;" or as John translates it when he 
says, " We know that we have passed from death imta 
life, because we love the brethren ;" and again, when 
he says, " If a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar ; for he that loveth not his brother, 
-whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he 
hath not seen?" The whole Scripture is replete with 
prescriptions of a similar tone, indicating the import- 
ance and the value of this beautiful, but too much 
disregarded, brotherly affection. In truth, we should 
regard all men as our relations, and love our neighbour 
as ourselves, and specially them that are of the house- 
hold of faith, and brethren in Christ Jesus. He then 
enjoins what in these days was sacred hospitality : " Be 
not forgetful to entertain strangers •/' wcA «j& «cl ^w^rt^- 
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ragement he says, '' Thereby some haye entertained, as 
Abraham did, strangers, thinking they were guests that 
needed hospitality, but finding they were messengers 
from the skies, ambassadors of God, bringing good 
tidings and consolation to him." So we read in Peter, 
" Use hospitality one to another without grudging." 
Now this prescription had an emphasis in ancient 
times which perhaps it has not now. Then there was 
no such thing as a modem hotel, where food and 
lodging could be commanded. Tou were obliged when 
you went to a strahge land to seek hospitality from 
some one to whom you were introduced, and shelter 
under some one's roof who either knew, or loved, or 
esteemed you. In ancient times, therefore, to use 
hospitality was an absolute Christian duty. The spirit 
of it remains still, if the mere letter of it be altered. 
We can of ourselves judge ourselves whether we cheriflh 
that spirit, and show that hospitality in substance. 

The Apostle calls upon them, in the next place, "to 
remember them that are in bonds ;" to pray for, and, if 
possible, seek to release all the captives and prisoners, 
and all that suffer for righteousness' sake. He also 
exhorts them to sympathise with all that sufifer adver- 
sity, as being themselves equally liable to the same 
calamity. 

He states that marriage is honourable, not in the laity 
only, but in all. There cannot be a wider word : that 
<ill must comprehend ministers, or priests, or bishops; 
And therefore marriage is honourable, that is, is proper, 
permissible, and right, in all men, of every rank, pro- 
fession, and degree. Then he proclaims the sin of 
covetousness, " Let your conversation be without 
^OTetousness.** Gonvermtimi is the old English word 
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for your whole cJiaractery hearing, tone of feding, and 
temperament : let it be without covetousness ; that 1% 
do not covet money for its own sake, or for what it 
procures ; do not set your hearts upon it as the chief 
thing, or source of happiness ; but recollect, lest you 
should fear and faint, that God has said, '* I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee." In the original these 
words are very strong : " I will no, never leave thee ; . 
I will no, not ever forsake thee." It. is the strongest 
form in which God can convey an absolute promise for 
the comfort and encouragement of his people, in order 
to prevent them falling into that passion which grows 
with years, is strongest in old age, increasing most 
when its gratification must be most imsatisfactory. In 
youth, as if God would show the vanity of dl evil 
passions, we are apt to spend, when we ought rather to 
try to save; in old age we are apt to save, when we 
ought to spend, knowing that we must soon leave the 
worldy and cannot hold long what we have. As if, 
therefore, to show us the sinfulness of such passions in 
excess, God has taught us, by the ages or seasons when 
these passions come into play, how unsuitable and im- 
christian they are. 

Then he says, "Remember them which have the 
rule over you," pastors, ministers, and teachers of the 
truth, "who have spoken to you," not tradition, but 
" the word of God ; whose feith," not whose opinions, 
** follow, considering the end of their conversation," 
their conduct, their preaching, their faith ; namely, to 
win souls to Christ Jesus. 

The 8th verse stands alone ; the word is, evidently 
ought to be incorporated in it. Jesus Christ is the 
same in the yesterday of an eternity tb&t \& ^^s^^ Ssl 
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the to-day of time that is present, and in the for ever 
of an eternity that is to come; he is Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last, the beginning and the end, God 
over all, blessed for evermore. 

Next be gives a seasonable and practical prescription, 
" Be not carried about with divers and stnmge doctrines. 
For it is a good thing that the heart be established with 
grace, not with meats, which have not profited them 
which have been occupied therein." He tells ns, for 
instance, in his Epistle to Timothy, that ''The Spirit 
speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall 
depart from the foith, giving heed to seducing spirits, 
and commanding to abstain from meats, which God 
hath created to be received with thanksgiving of thdtn 
which believe and know the truth." ' In other words, 
he says. Hold fast the precious, vital, essential truths 
of Christianity, and do not be driven from them by 
debates about ceremonies, or disputes about ecclesiasti- 
cal or other ritual observances. Then he says, " We 
have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat which 
serve the tabernacle." I was sorry to see in the excel- 
lent critical edition of the New Testament, a volume 
of which, containing Hebrews, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Dean of Canterbury, Mr. Alford, that he 
holds the altar here to be the cross, the wooden cross, 
and Christ the sacrifice that was on it. I do not think 
there is any justification for that opinion in any portion 
of the word of God. The Dean seems to forget that 
our Lord was the altar, and the priest, and the sacrifice, 
all in one. The reason that he comes to this strange 
conclusion is, that he holds the sacrifice, or the victim, 
to be a thing separate from the altar. So it necessarily 
was in the Levitica\ \vw \ \i>iV. va Cbriat there is this 
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distiActive peculiarity, that he is the altar that conse- 
crates the offering, that he is the offering that was 
presented, and that he is the priest also that presented 
it. Hence you read in another part of this very 
Epistle, which we are now bringing to a close, that 
Christ, through the eternal Spirit, presented himself 
unto God. Here is Christ presenting ; he is the priest, 
be presents himself; he is the sacrifice, and he pre- 
sented his human nature, which was the victim, on the 
altar of his deity, which gave all its yirtue to the 
offering. And therefore we hold that in the Christian 
Church now we can have an altar where Christ is 
present in the midst of it ; it is not true, therefore, as 
the Tractarian divines assert, that we have no altar — 
we have an altar ; it is not true that we have no priest — 
we have a great High-priest ; it is not true that we have 
no sacrifice — we^iave a true propitiatory sacrifice; but 
our altar is not a thing of stone, of wood, or of iron, 
but the deity of Christ ; our sacrifice is not an imper- 
fect offering, that needs often to be repeated, and which 
can never take away sin, it is the spotless offering of 
Christ himself unto God ; and we have a priest — not 
a priest that dies, and is succeeded or superseded by 
another ; but we have a great High-priest who has an 
intransferable priesthood, as he has an endless existence, 
and who ever liveth to make intercession for us. 

Then he shows that as our Lord suffered without the 
camp, so they must leave the Levitical economy, which 
was within ; and they must go forth to that outside, 
extramural place, where Christ suffered on the cross, 
accepting him as the only Saviour, bearing his reproach; 
and leaving the Jerusalem that was soon to perish, they 
must look for the New Jerusalem that <»tCL^\3cL ^^^s^ro. 
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from heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for the bride^ 
groom ; ''for here we have no continuing dtj, but we 
seek one to come." 

Then he says, '' By Christ therefore let us offer, the 
sacrifice of praise to God continually." Then, Chris- 
tians are priests ; all Christians are priests. In the 
sense in which Christ is the priest, there is no other 
priest upon earth ; but in another sense all Christians 
are priests: ''Te are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood." And in the next place, these Christians 
offer sacrifice, but not propitiatory sacrifice : this Christ 
did once for all ; but they offer " the sacrifice of praise 
to God continually;" that is, the fruit of our lips. 
And then, to show that Christ is the altar, he says in 
the 15th verse, *'-5y him let us offer;" by him, the 
altar which consecrates and sanctifies the gift. And 
therefore on Christ, the everlasting altar, the Christian 
priest lays the offering of a penny, or a pound, or a 
thousand pounds ; and he presents this through Christ, 
the great High-priest, to him who is ever willing and 
waiting to accept it. 

It is added, " To do good and to communicate," that 
is, to do good and give the means of promoting good, 
" forget not ; for " — here is an encouragement to good 
works — " with such sacrifices God is well pleased." 

Next, he requires them to obey the admonitions of 
their teachers, their Christian rulers and pastors, on 
the ground that " they watch for your souls," as- 
sentinels that warn of danger, in order to feed, en- 
lighten, and instruct you. He then seeks their prayers, 
and he then pronoimces on them that magnificent and 
truly apostolic blessing, " Now the God of peace,** 
whose religion is pea-ce, '^lio to make peace sent Christ 
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among the peace-breakers as the great peacemaker 
between heaven and earth ; " that brought again from 
the dead," that is," raised, " our Lord Jesus Christ," 
who is said in another Epistle to have raised himself ; 
" that great Shepherd of the sheep ;" all ministers are 
under shepherds, he is the Chief Pastor from whom all 
their directions come : " through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant ;" through that precious blood 
which is the only expiatory element, and was in the 
covenant that is everlasting, from the beginning to the 
end ; and therefore the only name by which sinners 
ever have been saved, are saved, or can be saved ; may 
he carry you onward to perfection in every good work, 
working within you to will and to do of his good 
pleasure, "through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen." 



Notes. — *• 5. Conversation ; conduct, Gen. xxviii. 15. 7. Rule 
over you; are the guides. 9. With meats; referring to the 
Jews, who prided themselves in retaining in their memory a 
knowledge of all the rules concerning clean and unclean meats, 
etc. 10. A portion of the animal sacrificed was the property of 
those who served in the tabernacle among the Jews. 11. "With- 
out the camp; during the sojourn of the children of Israel in 
the wilderness, Ezod. xxix. 14; Lev. xvi. 27; but after the 
building of the temple it was carried without the walls of 
Jerusalem to be bumed there. 12. Without the gate, of 
Jerusalem. Thus was there a similarity between the anti-type 
and the type. 15. Fruit, or produce of the lips, an Hebraism for 
words. 20. Peace; is used in the New Testament for every 
kind of blessing and happiness, John x. 1, 14. 23. Set at liberty ; 
Timothy was the constant companion of the apostle, and this 
probably denotes that he had sent him on a message to one of 
the churches, probably Philippi, Phil. ii. 19, 23, rather than that 
he had been imprisoned. 24. They; the Christians of Italy* 
Most probably written in Italy at Rome." 



CHAPTER XIII. 5. 



NBYSB FORSAKEN. 



We must often have been struck with the singuhr 
mixture of duties ineulcated on man, contingent on 
doing wbieh is the blessing from God; and relatioDshipi 
proclaimed as existing between God and us, which caii 
never be dissolved, and yet asserted to be dependent 
on us. The two things seem incompatible : how the 
certainty of our perseverance from grace into gloiy can 
depend upon what we are and what we do ; and yet 
how all the success of our entrance into heaven does 
depend not upon what we do, nor upon what we are, 
but upon God's having chosen us and made us his 
people, and elected us to himself, and all for his own 
name's sake. The whole of this apparent discrepancy 
is compressed into one text, " Work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling ; '' there is duty, plain, dear, 
unmistakeable ; " for it is God that worketh within 
you, to will and to do of his good pleasure." So that 
instead of the sovereignty of God being a reason fcff 
rejecting the responsibility of man, we find in that 
most expressive text the very sovereignty of God, or 
his doing all, made the foundation and the motire 
power of our doing more than we have ever done 
before. 
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We have seen in the chapter which we have ex- 
plained, duties inculcated, sins denounced, warnings 
repeated ; but in the bosom of all this there comes out, 
like a gleam ,of sunshine from the heavens, this blessed 
and comforting hope, "I will never leave or forsake 
you," not because his people will not forsake him, but 
because they are his people, and because he has made 
them so for his own name's sake. In studying this 
most comforting promise made to us this day in this 
chapter let us notice, in the first place, some distinc- 
tions of real importance. It is not here said God will 
never afflict his people ; this is not said. Sorrow is the 
heirloom of royal and noble halls as well as of lowly 
huts and humble homes. Man may deny that he is a 
sinner, but he never can deny that he is a sufferer and 
acquainted with sorrow. Whatever heritage we have 
from illustrious fathers, or obscure ones, this heritage 
we all have and we must all accept — sorrow, affliction, 
and tribulation ; and through much of it, we are told, 
we must enter into the kingdom of heaven. It is well 
it should be so, for sorrow is useful ; man cannot bear 
ceaselesss unshine, he needs the intercepting cloud; we 
cannot bear ceaseless prosperity, it is necessary to drink 
of the bitter cup ; and even the most afflicted have 
often said at the end of their troubles that their saddest 
days were, after all, their sweetest and their most fruit- 
ful ones, for sorrow seems to soften the heart, as the 
sweet dews saturate the soil, and make it more abun- 
dantly fruitful. 

In the second place, it is not here said that God will 
never bereave his people. A vacant chair is in every 
home and by every fireside. It may seem a very 
severe lesson, but it is a very necessary one — ^if death. 

VOL. XL p p 
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never cast his cold, dark shadow upon your fireside, if 
he never bore away, it may be the fidrest and the 
youngest, or the oldest and the best beloved, you 
would begin to worship that fireside; you would 
incline to make this earthly tabemade your homa 
We all know that it is our tendency, pur very natwe, 
unsanctified nature, when all goes smooth and all 
shines bright, to say, " This is our rest, now this is just 
all we want, we do not desire any change, we do not 
require any brighter or better home, we are perfectly 
satisfied." God loves you too much to let it be so ; he 
interposes ; death comes in, not the tyrant, but the 
messenger of the covenant ; he takes one to whom yoa 
looked, whose shadow on your threshold was so beaati- 
fill, whose voice under your roof-tree was so musicsl'; 
he takes the youngest^ or the dearest, or the best 
beloved. Then you discover, "This is not my rest, 
this fireside will not always be so bright, this home is 
not a home, it is only a tent in the desert, out of whidi 
we should look up and look beyond, and anticipate 
what this lesson should teach us— to aspire to a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." 

In the next place, it is not said here that men, 
or even Christians, will never die; that is not so. 
It does seem to us sometimes inexplicable, if Christ 
has destroyed death, that Christians should still 
die. The answer is, he has not destroyed death 
as a fact, nor has he destroyed affliction as a feet, 
he has not wiped out of the eye all tears, or elimi- 
nated from the heart all grief; but he has done 
better, he has left the fact, but out of the bosom of the 
cold fact he haa evoked blessings that more than com- 
pensate for all its bitterness. For what is death to a 
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Christian? It is'a power that has lost its sting, it 
opens a grave that has no victory. When death there- 
fore, comes to a Christian he comes not to take him a 
criminal before the judgment-bar, but to bear him in 
kis bosom, not his trophy, but Christ's purchase, to the 
bosom of his Father, because Christ's Father ; his God, 
because Christ'* God. In other woords, when God 
sends for a Christian home it is simply, ''Come up 
higher ; leave the low and the dusty levels on whieh 
jou have so long toiled, and feared, and wept, and 
struggled ; and come up to the sunny table-land where 
there is a sun that has no westward settings^ where 
there is happiness without suspension and without 
aUoy." 

God not having promised these things to us, has 
however said to us what isfer better-— he will never 
forsake his people. They may be placed in affliction, 
they may be bereaved of their best beloved, they may 
die ; but God will not, anywhere or at any crisis, 
forsake them. He will be with; them in any one or in 
all of these together, their peaidd and support. Health 
may forsake you, friends may forsake you, and in tinis 
world of mutation and vicissitude even he that has 
most of this world's goods, in another year may have 
but the dim memorials of them left. All things 
on earth may forsake you ; but what a magnificent 
fact ! — God will not forsake you, he cannot forsake 
youj and in order to convince you that he never 
will, he appeals to all that is deepest and tenderest 
in human nature, when he says to you, ''Can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb ? " Is such a 
thing possible 1 The answer is, " Yea, eha taa:^ fet^\.\** 
F72 
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there is just a bare possibility ; but it is so contrary to 
the deepest and noblest instincts of humanity that it is 
barely possible. But should that possibility occur, the 
possibility of God forsaking you never will occur ^ "yet 
will I not even forget thee, much less forsake thee ; for 
I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands, and 
thy walls are continually before me." 

And again, in another beautiful passage he tells 
us, ^^ The mountains shall depart, and the hills 
shall be removed, but my loving-kindness shall not 
depart, and the covenant of my peace shall not be 
removed." 

Fof our comfort let us weigh these texts. I believe 
we lose nine-tenths of the comfort of every text just by 
nqt pondering it and regarding it as reality. These 
two texts that I have quoted are just as real, as true, 
as worthy of being reJied on, as if Grod were now to 
bow the heavens, and come down and repeat them in 
the depths of each individual heart this day. " I will 
never leave thee, nor will I forsake thee." And what 
does that imply 1 His omniscience will always watch 
you with a sentinel eye that never closes, his omni- 
presence will always reach and help you — if you go to 
the ends of the earth, or if you go into the depth or into 
the height, his omnipresence will still touch you j and 
as his omniscience can see your danger, as his omni- 
presence can reach your danger, his omnipotence is 
about you to protect and preserve you in the midst of 
it The Lord will not forsake his people. No palace 
walls, however thick, no guards, however brave, no 
breadth of sea, no number of miles, no impassable 
desert, shall intercept the visits, or arrest the interposi- 
tion of God. Tliere \& not ^ ^tm% In. the human heart, 
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there is not a shadow, however blighting, on the human 
soul, which God sees not. He takes care that it shall 
be best for you, he metes it out, and tempers, and. 
sweetens, and sanctifies it, and makes it to you an 
eyidence that the Lord hath not forsaken you, nor for-, 
gotten you. When you have no home in the world, 
oh, blessed inheritance ! we have a home in God. In 
silence he will speak to you with a perpetual voice ; in 
solitude he will encircle you with an everlasting pre- 
sence j in his own grand words, " I will never, no never, 
never forsake thee." 

And therefore, when earthly circumstances swell and 
sink like the waves of the troubled ocean that cannot 
be at rest, when all is dark above you, when all is 
desolate beneath you, when you can see no star in the 
sky, and no taper on the earth, when all (>od's billows, 
and afflictions, and troubles pass over you, a light 
brighter than the brightest star, even the morning star, 
will rise upon you, and a voice louder than the noise of 
the sea waves, and more musical by far, will bring 
comfort to your heart : " It is I ; be not afraid." 
Have we not evidence of the truth of this 1 We might 
appeal to God's purpose; "I have chosen you;" 
" Chosen in Christ before the foimdation of the world." 
We might appeal to God's promises ; the whole Bible 
is strewed with promises, as the sky is strewn with 
clusters of stars. We might appeal to our own expe- 
rience : that man reads his inner life very imperfectly 
who is not constrained to say on a retrospect of its 
chequered years that an unseen hand interposed here, 
that an unexpected voice gave a warning there, that a 
presence more than mortal was upon you, and that 
when you were at your wit's end unexpectedbj tV^a ^«| 
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seemed plain, as if a Toioe had Bounded firom the very 
sky, " This is the way, walk ye in it." 

But in viewing ti^s blessed promise, that God ^ 
not fcnsafae his people, let me notioe some of the eb* 
oumstances in whidii he will not forsake, or, interpreted 
in the positiye form, he will foe specially present, kt 
all God's negBUtives are most expressive ; his promiie, 
" I will not forsake you," is the strongest fom <^ 
saying, *^ The Ijord will ahmys and everywhere \» 
with his people* Well, God wiU not forsake ytw, 
in the first place, in affliction, and trials, and diffi- 
culties^ when all you loved is lost, when all you 
counted on has put forth omezpected wings fond 
fled ; — and need I say we live in a period when d0 
man is certain that the honest possessions of to-day will 
be his property to-morrow; and perhaps the lesBoa 
that God is teaching us amid all the mutations of this 
age is not to set our hearts upon uncertain riches. 
When all these are lost, when what your honest in- 
dustry accumulated is gone, there is still, if you be a 
Christian, in reserve for you something fer richer, some- 
thing far better : God will take the place of the property 
that He has removed, unsearchable riches will take the 
place of uncertain riches, and you will be constrained 
to own that, painful as was the shock — ^for there is pain 
in losing money — ^more than compensation has been the 
substituted blessing, and the deep and joyous sense of 
it, "The Lord hath not foi*saken me;" and therefore 
}'ou will be able to sing, as the prophet sang of old, 
"Though the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vine ; though the labour of the olire 
shall &il, and the fields shall yield no meat ; though 
the flocks shall be cut o^ fcom the fold, and there shall 
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1)6 no herd in the stalk ; yet will I rejoice in the Lord ; 
I will joy in the God of my salvation." 

In the second place, God will not forsake you in that 
seaaon to which I already alluded in the opening of my 
remarks, in the time and during the pain of bereave- 
ment. He takes the place of the — not lost, that is hard 
language, but gone before, that is Christian language ; 
be is to us better than fisitber, or mother, or sister, or 
brother, or wife. And if this be so, if it be God that 
iuiberpoBes, if it be God that takes the pilgrim home, 
then what is our inference 1 There are no such things as 
accidental deaths. I have often repeated this, because 
I think it is so full of comfort ; I believe in God the ' 
Father Almighty, I do not believe in accident; I 
believe that God is the perfect governor even of this 
stray world of ours, and that there is not an incident 
or accident, however minute, still lees a sick-bed, still 
less a death'bed, which did not happen — nay, I will not 
use the word happen, that word is earthly — which did 
not take place, which was not sent just at the moment 
when it was best for the sufferer and most for the glory 
of God. 

There is no more accident in the field of battle than 
there is at our own fireside. It is literally true, 
'^ every bullet has its billet.'* There are no accidents 
amid the iron hailstorm ; there are no accidents amid 
the tempestuous waves, when they toss the ship like a 
feather, and «very descent seems to be her descent into 
her watery grave ; there are no accidents in our going 
out or our coming in ; what are called the accidents of 
man are really the missionaries of God our Father. 
What a blessed thought is here ! But you say, " Why, 
if everything be so settled as that, then men mta:^ Y^s^t* 
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do as they like." Leave that to their consideration : 
men do not do things that are wrong because they 
believe in this. The people that commit suicide are 
the very people that do not believe in this; and 
you find people that take care of their health are 
among the very persons that believe in this. But 
what does this prove to us I That God's truth is 
always most practical just as it has always most of the 
richest comfort. If it be true that in our bereavements 
God forsakes us not, then that death which we deplore 
— and there is no congregation in which there are not 
some mourners — ^was not an eruption from beneath, 
* but a dispensation from on high. We have no ground 
for repining, because infinite wisdom, infinite love, 
infinite mercy did it ; we have only room for saying, 
almost for singing, ''The Lord gave; the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." 

God will not forsake his people when entrusted with 
great responsibilities. When you are called upon to 
fulfil great duties, never forget to plead God's great 
promise. When you are called upon to undertake 
some responsible post in the government of the country 
— for instance, to occupy a seat in Parliament — when 
you are raised to some place of pre-eminence, and also 
of power, depend upon it we should be happier, we 
should prosper better, and everything would go smoother, 
if we could just plead at the throne of grace God's 
promise not to forsake his people, and therefore not to 
forsake us ; but as our day is, to let our strength be ; 
and in the hour when our need is the sorest, -to let his 
presence, and his blessing, and his strength, and his 
peace sink deepest and be nearest in the heart 

This presence with, via, tlda never forsaking us, is not 
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« transient but a permanent fact. If God's presence 
on earth is coveted by his people ; if a Christian could 
say, by the lips of Moses of old, " If thy presence go 
not with us, carry us not up hence ;*' if a Christian 
feels God's presence here so sweet, what must it be in 
keaven 1 If God's being with us is so dear, what must 
be our being with God ? Without his powerful pre- 
sence we should be crushed, without his gracious pre- 
sence we should sin, without his merciful presence we 
should never be forgiven. Blessed be his name, all that 
is in God is with us, and for us, and made over to us ; 
so that the capital, the inexhaustible capital, on which 
a Christian can draw, is the omnipresence, the omni- 
science, the omnipotence, the love of God his Father in 
heaven. Blessed are the people that are in such a 
case, happy is that people of whom God writes, '* The 
Lord will not forsake his people, for his name's sake." 
• When you are called upon to enter into the valley of 
the shadow of death how precious will this promise be. 
All men, it is too true, think all men mortal but them- 
selves. And perhaps that aphorism is not a bad one ; it is 
quite right we should not always think of death. It is 
a most remarkable fact that throughout the whole New 
Testament death is not made a motive power for Chris- 
tian character or Christian conduct — it is always the 
Lord's coming. And what is the reason of this? 
Because God's way of doing men good is not by terri- 
fying them with the thoughts of death, the grave, and 
hell ; but by drawing them by means of the expression 
and the manifestation of his infinite love. It is most 
remarkable that the grand element of all Christian 
character, the great motive by which God moves and 
guides us, is nine parts love, if it be one part out of ten 
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terror. And the reftBon is very obrioas. I thiuk 
there is something grander in hnmtm nature than the 
vulgar imputation of its being terrified into oon< 
viction. Nobody upon earth could terrify me into a 
oonyiction, nobody^ I think, oould ^ye me into a 
conviotion. But the manifestation of love that J 
deserved not, melts the heart that Tirould otherwise be' 
obdurate. 

It is thus that we learn -the truth and force of tbal 
beautiful sentiment, ''We love God because he finst 
loved us." Hence the fulcrum, if I may use the word, 
on whidi the world must be moved is love. Arcliimedes 
of old, in the enthusiasm of his discovery, said that if 
he could only get a fulcrum for his lever to rest upou, 
he could lift the earth from its orbit : that fulotiTA 
oould not be found. But we have a fulcrum on whicii 
the lever of the gospel will move not the material orb 
from its place, but a world sunk in sin unto the kiiijr- 
dom of Grod's dear Son. And, therefore, when you go 
through the valley of the shadow of death, when you are 
called upon to die, if God is with you — and his promise 
is that he will not forsake you, and he will be with you 
when you ask him, and often is with us when we do 
not ask him — ^then you will go into the depths of tliat 
valley as into no untrodden land, and will trace and 
track the footprint of that Blessed Master who has been 
there before you ; and when you descend into itb 
deepest places it will only be to begin the everlasting 
ascent that leads you into all the splendours of the hea- 
venly Jerusalem. When a Christian dies he begins liis 
Nunc dimittis : ** Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word ; for mine eye? 
have seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared 
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belbce the fiice of all people, to be a light to lighten 
the ClentileBy and the glory of thy people larael.'* 

When a Qhristian dies he rises not from life, but 
fix>in labours, to a higher and a nobler Hfe. Blessed 
thought : death is not the eKtinotion of me, death is 
not the end of me ; it is only another sta^ in my 
joum^. The simple explanation of human life is this : 
ire hare a long journey, the first stage of it is called 
in&ncy; irhen we hxve finii^ed that stage, then the 
next stage is called youiii } when we haye finished that, 
then the next stage begins, called manhood; and when 
we have finished that, the next stage begins, called old 
age; and when we have finished that, then the last 
stage, or the end lof our journey, eomes, which is called 
death, but it is menly another stage in the journey, 
not altogether a new, unknown, and mmatutal one; 
and when that last stage, which is along the valley of 
the shadow of death, is accomplished, we enter where 
they have washed their robes, and made them white, 
and are in the presence of God and of the Lamb for 
ever ; where there is no grief, no sorrow, no separation, 
but where all ties dissolved are roknit, all separations 
cease, and we are for ever with the Lord. God will 
not forsake his people up to that very point — their 
entrance into the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Thus we be^ to see how precious the promise is 
— ^ I will never leave nor forsake thee." How true 
it is, that the- older we grow, the feuster the years fly 
away ; the older you grow, the quicker each Christ- 
mas comes round ; till you are constittined to say as 
each turns up, '^ Who could have thought that another 
year has finished its course and passed away 1 " Perhaps 
there is mercy in this ; old age has infirmities^ it is ^ell. 
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that the time should be shorter where the infirmities 
are most numerous ; it is well perhaps that the time 
should seem longer where the heart is most boundiug 
and the health and spirits are most buoyant. But, 
whether we are now approaching old age, or just entered 
upon youth; or just beginning the arduous and weary 
goumey of mai^ood, let me ask you to review the 
period that has jpassed away, the march of its days, the 
procession of its months, the mysteries you cannot 
unravel, the memories that you can never forget. Have 
you not found this year to be more or less the explana- 
iiion of its predecessor, and is not this a fore-evidenoe 
that hereafter will be the greatest explanation of here) 
And has it not been our experience that in every eddy, 
itnd winding, and turning, and current of the stream of 
life that has flowed through the channels of the past, 
there has been sunshine where we expected shadow, 
-sweet flowers and fragrant ones upon the banks where 
we expected only the desert, and many a joyous 
•meeting of the waters of life where all seemed to tend 
to blackness, and misery, and ruin 1 

In other words, has not the past been better than 
you expected 1 May we not hope that the future vill 
be better than the past 1 And should all become black 
above, and all look bleak and cold below, perhaps there 
will be kindled in every Christian's heart a festal 
'glory that will give him an inner consolation richer 
than all comforts he ever reaped or felt without, and 
impress upon him the lesson, the joyous lesson we need 
>still to learn, " The Lord will not forsake his people." 
Every day attests it, every month attests it, every trial 
you have conquered, every temptation you have mas- 
tered, every bleaaing you have tasted, every woe you 
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have kept clear of, all equally attest the truth of the 
text, " I will never leave nor forsake you." 

Mark those words ; if God had said, " The Lord will: 
not forsake his people if they do this, if they continue to 
love him, if they continue to cleave to him," that would 
be very sad, because our love fluctuates; our affections, 
like the tides of the ocean, ebb and flow ; and if God's 
love were contingent upon ours, his love would have 
been withdrawn altogether long ago. God tells us 
elsewhere it is all "for his name's sake." What is 
God's name ? It is a name rich in comfort to every 
Christian. We find him telling us what it is. " God 
passed by and proclaimed the name of the Lord.'* 
Now what is that name I " The Lord, the Lord God, 
mercifcd and gracious, long-suffering, abimdant in 
goodness and truth; keeping mercy for thousands of 
generations, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin.'' 
Here are the syllables, the shining syllables, that form 
the name of God. 

The reason why God does not forsake you and me is 
that he is the Lord, the Lord God, merciM and gra* 
cioue^ longHsuffering, bearing long with you, abundant 
in goodness, so that it cannot be exhausted, and ever 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin; therefore 
never forsaking his people for his name's sake. Another 
reason is because he has been pleased to make us his 
people. What a truth is that ! God does not forsake 
us for his name's sake, because we are his people, and 
because, it is said, he has been pleased to make us his 
people. What does that teach us ? That we are His by 
sovereignty, that he has not chosen us because of our 
deserts, that he has not selected us because of our good-* 
ness ; he has been pleased in his own sovQtQv^V^^^ \j> 
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make ui his people^ or, as he tells us in Deuteronomy^ 
'' The Lord did not set his Ioyb upon you, nor choose 
jon, beoause ye were more in number tibaa any people, 
for ye were the fewest of aU peo|^; but because the 
Lord loved you, and because he would keep the oath 
which ha sware unto your^fathers, the Lord brought 
you out of Egypt^ when ye were bondmen, from the 
hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt; Know therefore that 
the Lord thy God he is faithful, which keepeth cove- 
nant and mercy with them that love him, and keep his 
<x>mmandm6Dt8, to a thousand generations." 

Here then you have the foimtain of all — God's* sove- 
ireign love. Why are you a Christian ? Beoause God 
was pleased to make you so. And if you youBBolyes 
review what brought you to the knowledge of Qod's 
truth and to the experience of Good's grace, you will be 
<;onstrained to admit it was not a movement begun on 
your part, but a movement sovereign, spontaneous, 
often unlooked for, begun upon God's part, because he 
was pleased to make you his people. Blessed thought 
then, if we be indeed the people of God, if he has been 
pleased to make us his people, then we can look around 
us upon all his providence as resplendent with his love. 
And ever, therefore, as a Christian sees the flowers that 
grew most beautiful and fragrant wither, ever as he 
sees the trees that seemed the planting of the Lord, 
and under whose shadow he lived securely, by reason 
of a worm at the root droop and die ; he can see also 
beyond and above all mercies descending, and God's 
voice breathing in his heart the assurance that this is 
not in wrath, but in love ; it is because you are his 
people that he will not forsake you. And when you 
Gnd in your home tViat ^m<^ qua has been taken from 
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you, it is only to discover that earth has lost a sufferer, 
iiud heaveu has gained a son ; that your hardest trials, 
your severest afflictions, your greatest losses, are clouds 
black in themselves, but laden with benedictions; swift 
sliips from afar, that bring you many fruits and many 
blessings ; and therefore you can say, what the mere 
worldling cannot say, " The cup that my Father gives 
me to drink, shall I not drink it T' 

Flaving seen the comfort contained in these words, 
let me ask you. Are you God*s people 1 This is the 
determining test of all ; as long as you are not God's 
people, so long you have no right to conclude that his 
visitations are chastisements; to God's people they are 
paternal, to God's enemies they are penal; to those 
that hate him he speaks and acta in wrath, to those 
that love him he acts and speaks in love. Settle first 
this question, Am I a Christian ? Let your chief end 
be to love the Saviour, to honour him and acknowledge 
liim in all your ways, and then he will acknowledge 
you at that day when one word from the lips of Christ 
will be more musical than all the hosannas of an 
admiring nation, and when it will be felt and seen, what 
needs to be enforced now, that true religion is not com- 
plimenting Chnstianity, is not speaking respectfully of 
it, is not theology, is not a creed, nor a sect, nor a 
party, but righteousness, peace, joy; pardon through 
the blood of Christ for asking, regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit in answer to prayer, the Bible without a 
clasp, Christ's cross without a screen, and the way to 
heaven so plain that the wayfiiring man need not err 
tlierein. 



CHAPTER Xni. 10. 



It can scarcely be denied by the most superficial 
reader of the chapter, that the altar that the apostle 
specifies is none other than our Lord and Sayiour 
Jesus Christ It was by the altar that all sacrifices 
were to be made, that all gifts were to be offered, all 
incense wafted in douds to the sky ; and the apostle, 
evidently keeping this idea or use of the altar in his 
mind, says, " By him, therefore," that is, by Christ the 
altar, or upon Christ the altar, " let us offer the sacri- 
fice of praise to God continually, that is, the firuit of 
our lips, giving thanks to him." The allusion, therefore, 
in the expression "altar," is plainly to Christ, who 
indeed fulfilled other great types that were embodied 
in the temple, but who is emphatically, and to our 
profit and to God's glory, the great central Altar of the 
universe, around which all redeemed humanity will 
cluster, and on whom all that are made priests and 
kings unto God shall offer the sacrifices of praise and 
thanksgiving continually. 

Now the very name '* altar " suggests to the Christian 
mind very many, and very important truths. The very 
utterance of the word calls firom the depths of memory, 
and from the recoWecliona ot tha ^oat^ great evangelical 
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doctrines, which cannot be maintained if you deny that 
Christ is the altar, but which necessarily follow if we 
admit, what the apostle asserts, that he is the only and 
eternal Altar. 

In the first place, then, the very name, institution, 
and existence of an altar implies that man is a sinner 
— that there is a quarrel or altercation between us and 
God. An aJtar was unknown in Paradise iu its first 
bloom ; it will not be needed in Paradise when it is re- 
gained. There it will stand an everlasting memorial 
of the greatness of the sins forgiven by it, and the 
multitude of the sinners transformed into saints through 
Him who is at once the altar, the priest, and the sacri- 
fice. The instant sin was introduced the altar was 
raised, the victim was slain on purpose, and the smoke 
rose as incense to the skies. The evidence of this, 
indeed, is found in a very indefinite, but still suggestive, 
allusion in ancient history; viz. that God clothed 
Adam and Eve with skins. Where were the skins 
found? Animal food was not yet allowed; animals, 
one would suppose, had not yet had time to die : the 
presumption is that animals were slain in sacrifices, and 
offered on the altar on which Abel subsequently offered ; 
aud it was the skins of these slain brutes — the same 
grand relation that the righteousness of Clirist bears to 
our slain Lamb — with which Adam and Eve were 
clothed in Paradise by God himself An altar, therefore, 
in the world is the evidence that sin is in the world. If 
no sin, there is needed no sacrifice ; if an altar, there 
must be sin somewhere to necessitate the institution of 
that alt^r. 

It teaches also another grand lesson, namely, that 
the wages of sin is death. We associate witli ^vi ^\ax^ 
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not only sin, that needs to be forgiven, but death, the 
fi-uit of sin, suffered by the victim offered upon the 
altar, a sacrifice to God for the sins of the offerer. 
And, therefore, so long as the altar lasts in the world, 
so long is this voice heard amid the melodies of the 
Crospel ; and so long is man reminded, as he reads it 
in unmistakable letters upon the altar, ''The wages 
of sin is death," and God's awful threat, "The day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt die." That threat has 
been, so fur, literally and strictly fulfilled ; for all have 
sinned; and death has passed upon all men, just 
because all men have sinned. If we have an altar, we 
have the evidence of the existence of sin ; if there be 
an altar, there is the evidence also of the corruption of 
death. 

An altar suggests to us a disruption between God 
and man. It suggests to us the idea of a difference or 
quarrel between God and man. Ask the most unen- 
lightened heathen, and he will tell you that the reason 
he erects his altar is to propitiate the Great Spirit and 
to secure his favour; and the &ct that he feels that 
Spirit needs to be propitiated is an evidence of the 
prior conviction in his mind that some quarrel has 
taken place between him and that Spirit. Man's con- 
science, in its acutest and deepest imaginings, feels there 
is somethmg wrong between him and God. It is one of 
the instinctive suggestions of the very heart of man, 
that there is a quarrel between him and God; and 
imtil he can see it in the light of revelation, he knows 
not the origin of that quaiTel, he knows not how that 
quarrel may be made up : but there is something in 
the depths of his heart, that no scepticism can over- 
ride, which no aubtl^ metaphysical induction can sub- 
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vert^ that something has gone wrong in the universe, 
that some sad discord mars its harmony and originates 
its disruption of communion and fellowship with the 
Fountain of happiness. An altar erected for the 
purpose of making peace teaches man that there is a 
quarrel that needs to be put right between him and God. 
The institution and existence of an altar in the 
Christian economy teaches that there is forgiveness with 
God^ that he may be feared. That one statement in 
the 130th Psalm is worth all that ancient poets ever 
sung, or ancient philosophers ever dreamed of^ or 
ancient orators ever expressed. This one truth the 
heights cannot unbosom, the depths cannot throw up ; 
what man's mind, in its loftiest flight and in its widest 
soarings, can never discover. God has revealed it from 
heaven, "There is forgiveness with thee, that thou 
mayest be feared." This voice sounds from beneath 
the altar, and is the inscription engraved upon its 
£eice ; and as long as this altar stands, there is forgive- 
ness for the greatest sin that the most remorseful con- 
science suggests to its possessor, and acceptance for the 
greatest criminal on earth. The glad news is, that 
there is forgiveness for every man. The awful re- 
sponsibility of men is that they will not be at the 
trouble to accept it from God. It cannot be repeated 
too often, that there is nothing, nothing, nothing, to 
prevent every man having instant peace with God, 
through Christ Jesus, except what is in man's own 
heart — there is no reason in the world besides. Do 
not plead election or predestination. These do not 
stand between you and Christ. No man at the judg- 
ment-seat will be able to say, or rather no man at the 
judgment-seat will dare to say, becauea bia q^\^ VkS5«s^. 
gg2 
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would rebuke him, " I was not saved, because I was 
not elect/' The lost will feel that they are lost, because 
" we would not be saved ;" and the saved will feel and 
express, in their noblest and most thrilling songs, 
" We are saved by grace, by grace, by grace, and by 
nothing else." Hear, then, this glorious truth, read 
this inscription, which the lost in misery would give a 
thousand worlds, if they had them, to know, "' There s 
forgiveness with God," which the saved in glory recollect 
as the sweetest note in the songs of the sanctuary they 
have left. There is forgiveness with God without 
money, without price, without condition, just at your 
acceptance ; God asks you to submit to be saved The 
worse you are, not the less welcome are you; the 
fsirther you are, the greater need you have to come; 
the nearer you are to him, the more magnificent tk 
trophy that grace will appropriate to itself, when it 
snatches a brand from the burning, and engraves upon 
that brand the inscription that was the commencement 
of its change, " There is forgiveness with God, that he 
may be feared." 

An altar suggests to us the important thought, that 
there being one altar, it is the only way of acceptance. 
It does not say, " We have altars." The Roman Catholic 
Church has altars; the pagan flamen had altars; 
but we Protestants have but one altar, and therefore 
by it alone can we find a way of acceptance before God. 
It is the Jacob's ladder that stretches out from the 
depths of earth to the very heights of glory. It 
connects the throne on which you and I may sit with 
the grave in which you and I must one day lie down. 
This altar proclaims and develops on its own front this 
great truth, " There \a xiovie other name given among 
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men whereby we can be saved, but " what is perfectly 
sufficient, and we need no other, "the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ." What a strange thing that men 
should ransack Pandemonium to find saints, in whose 
name to ask admission into Paradise ! or that men 
should think or dream of having other names by 
which to be saved ! We need no other ; why seek 
any other ? If this be infinite in its sufl&ciency, if the 
very mention of it at the gates of glory will make all 
those gates fly open, why seek anything else ? Those 
that look to the name of Mary may be mistaken ; we 
that look to the name of Jesus are sure we are right : 
we are saved whoever may be so, for this name is 
sufficient, and he that trusts in this name, and 
pleads it — ^for, mark you, to trust in this name is 
to plead it, and to tell God from your own hearts 
that there is no reason in the universe why you 
should not be lost and condemned for ever except in 
this name; that is, trusting in the name of Christ, 
that there is no reason in the height, in the depth, in 
the law or the gospel, why you should not be ruined 
for ever, except what is embosomed in that ,name, 
which is above every name, which was first at Antioch, 
and shall be all in the Millennium, from which our 
brightest nomenclature is derived, and in which should 
be our greatest glory, Christ and Christian. 

This altar is the only way of acceptance. Abel pre- 
sented his sacrifice upon it, and he was accepted. Cain 
presented his sacrifice upon another altar of his own 
devising, and he was rejected. It is not bigotry to 
say so. Men say you are bigoted in supposing that 
every man cannot be saved on his own altar and in his 
own way ; and if a man be sincere, God mVV ^'ort^^ 
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him becanae he is sincere. All this is untrae and de- 
ceptive. It is not bigotry to say. There is but one way, 
Christ It would be bigotry to say. Ton can only be 
saved in that church or in that diapel ; but if I say, 
Whatever church or chapel you belong to, and beliere 
in this name, and can utter it in your last breath, and 
cherish it in life, you are saved, then I state what 
is everlasting truth ; and truth cannot be bigotiy— a 
lie cannot be truth. There is but one altar, there is 
but one name ; and that altar none have right to seek 
salvation by who present other sacrifices than that 
which was made upon it. 

Another idea suggested by the name ''altar " is pro- 
tection. We read occasionally in the Bible of " Seeing 
to the horns of the altar," ''laying hold upon the 
horns of the altar ;" thus, too, the Christian has in his 
altar perfect protection. But you reply. Protection from 
what ? Not from illness, from poverty, from losses, from 
crosses ? These may be part of the altar provision that 
are sanctifying and helping you to heaven, and may 
not therefore be prevented. But you will have pro- 
tection from all that is penal ; for the inscription most 
luminous upon the very face of that altar is, " There is 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus." 
And if you are looking to this altar, resting on it, 
glorying in it, then who shall condemn you ? Not the 
law^ for it has been magnified ; not the gospel, for it 
, gireaohes acquittal ; not fallen fiends, they are kept in 
ij not glorious angels, they minister to them 
, are to be the heirs of salvation ; not God, for he 
[ jour Father ; not Christ, for he is your Redeemer ; 
the Holy Spirit, for he is your Sanotifier. Who, 
, shall be able to condemn you that are found at 
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this altar ? " I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is realized in and 
through our altar, Christ Jesus our Loni'* 

This altar suggests to us the very important truth, 
that through it and by it we always have acceptance 
with God ; that not only is it the only way of accept- 
ance, but it is the standing evidence of access to God. 
The remarkable expression used by the apostle in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, iii. 12, " Through whom, or 
in whom, we have boldness and access with confidence 
by the faith of him,'' shows this. The same apostle 
says in the Epistle to the Hebrews, x. 19, ** Having, 
therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which 
he hath consecrated for us, through the vail, that is to 
say, his flesh; and having an high priest over the 
house of God ; let us draw near with a true heart in 
full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
pure water." Let us mark the freedom of acceptance 
before this true altar. Every Jew felt that he had as 
great a right to draw near to his temple, to receive the 
benefits of his national altar, as he had to breathe the 
air, to bask in the sunbeams, to walk in the streets of 
Jerusalem, or to sail on the bosom of the Jordan ; it 
was his national prerogatives and right. And, as the 
Jew had a right — no man daring to come between him 
and his altar — ^the Christian throughout the whole 
world has the right of access to the universal altar, 
Jesus Christ. No man can obstruct you in your access. 
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no man may claim a monopoly of that which God has 
constituted catholic, not as the monopoly of a sect, bat 
tiie heritage of broad and welcome Christendom. 

This altar and the idea of an altar teaches us this 
great lesson, that " without shedding of blood there is 
no remission of 8in&" This was the great idea that 
God constantly reiterated in the Jewish economy. 
Just read the history of God's dealings with the Jews 
from Genesis to Mdachi, and you will find that the 
lesson God reiterated and riteted on the Jewish heart 
was that there was no return of man to happiness 
except through the shedding of blood, or, to exprdfls 
it in the words of the apostle, " Without shedding of 
blood, there is no remission of sins." In all the majesty 
of ancient type, in all the magnificence of glorious pro- 
phecy, in all the depth of shadow, in all the music d 
promise, this undertone is heard running through all, 
** Without shedding of blood there is no remission of 
sins." A great crime cleaves to humanity; a stain 
deep as hell, indelible by human power, has fellen 
upon the human heart. All the teai^s of penitence 
cannot wipe it out, all the blood of martyrs cannot 
cancel it, no length of time will waste it, no ingenuity 
of man can mitigate it. There is only one element 
that can wash it away, and, blessed be God, it washes 
it away wholly ; " The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.'' 

We learn another lesson from the name " altar : " it 
is the altar that sanctifies the gift. The sacred state- 
ment of the inspired writer is, "The altar sanctifies 
the gift." This is a most precious sentiment ; and it 
is just this idea that makes the difference between the 
splendid contribution of the -^om^oua Pharisee and the 
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dmall mite of the humble but believing widow. If you 
give the most sj)lendid contribution to the cause of 
Christianity, but give it from vainglory, or in order to 
have your name inscribed in the newspaper, or sounded 
by the trumpet of applause, you do not lay it upon 
this altar, you lay it upon an altar of your own. That 
altar may be ambition, it may be vainglory, it may be 
pride, it may be self-conceit, it may be the form of 
godliness ; it is an altar which we know not, and which 
God will not accept. But, on the other hand, the 
least mite that you give to Christ's cause as the ex- 
pcment of your bounty and goodwill, laid upon this 
altar, rises to God, and he accepts the offering and 
returns a benediction upon the offerer. The way to 
have all the sorrows of your life sweetened, to have all 
the trials of your life sanctified, to have yom: great 
things made greater, and your little things made 
precious, and the way to receive them again a thousand 
fold, is to bring them all and offer them all upon 
Christ, the glorious altar that sanctifies and sweetens 
the gift. What a magnificent idea does this give us of 
a Christian! The least act that a Christian does is 
thus a sacerdotal act. All Christians are priests. It 
is a gross and pernicious perversion of the gospel to 
saj that the ministers of the gospel are priests as such* 
The highest prelate in the world is no more a priest 
then the humblest Christian tradesman in this great 
citj. " Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
prists unto God ;" Rev. i. 6. ** Ye are a chosen gene- 
ratim, a holy priesthood.*' And the instant you admit 
the 'dea that the ministry are sacrificing priests that 
medikte between God and you, and offet w.^ %s^<ss^^<^ 
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for you, there is an end of the distinctive truths of the 
Bible, there is an end of vital Christianity ; you have 
introduced an element that will rend it in twain, that 
will bring in another altar, another priest, another and 
a very deceptive and delusive hope. But when we 
Christians are all priests, and offer not atoning sacrifices 
but spiritual sacrifices, then do we offer that which the 
altar sanctifies ; and, in fact, the apostle uses this very 
language, when he says, "By him, therefore," that is, 
on Christ the altar, " let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving 
thanks to his name." Heb. xiii. 15. At the com- 
munion-table, we do not offer the bread and wine as 
sacrifices ; we offer ourselves, praise, and thanksgiving ; 
these are the spiritual sacrifices acceptable unto God. 
If the Lord's Supper be a sacrament, it cannot be a 
sacrifice ; if it be a sacrifice, it cannot be a sacrament : 
you must take the one or the other. A sacrifice is 
something that we offer to God, a sacrament is some- 
thing that God gives to us. But he has given the 
bread and wine to be the memorials of his body and 
blood : it is, therefore, a sacrament ; and by the very 
definition of the word, it cannot be a sacrifice in any 
sense whatever. We thus, then, offer praise and prayer 
and ourselves : for " I beseech you, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service." Romans xii. 1. 

This use of the word "altar" implies that there is a 
priest who offers the sacrifice ; who is this prisst 1 
We have but one altar, we have therefore but one 
priest, and we do not need any other. When the 
l^omanist objecta to \ia tVv^.t 'vft have no priests ii our 
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sanctuaries, your answer must be, that we have a priest, 
who renders all others unnecessary, and whose priest- 
hood is an intransmissible priesthood, and cannot be 
derived from any man, from him and through him. 
And hence, it is said, " We have over the house of God 
a high-priest, not that needs to offer first for himself, 
and then for the sins of the people ; not who needs to 
stand daily offering sacrifices which can never take 
away sin ; but this ho did once for all, when he offered 
up himself, a living, propitiatory sacrifice, for the sins 
of all that believe, to God the Father." We need no 
earthly priest, because we have a great High-priest ; 
and that High-priest is not restricted to a consecrated 
floor ; nor to cathedral, church, or chapel. Wherever 
the winds blow, wherever the waves of the ocean roll, 
wherever man's heart beats, and man's lungs breathe, 
and man's soul longs for a sense of the presence of God, 
the great High-priest is accessible, able to save to the 
uttermost all that come to God by him. " This man 
has a priesthood that continueth for ever." Our trans- 
lation has it, "an eternal priesthood," but strictly 
translated, it is, " an intransmissible priesthood.*' The 
ancient Aaronitio priest, when he died, bequeathed his 
priesthood, just as he bequeathed his robe, to his suc- 
cessor ; but Jesus Christ has an intransmissible priest- 
hood, that is, a priesthood which he will not and cannot 
transmit to any man upon earth : and,therefore, for ai)y 
man to aver that he is a sacrificing priest in the sense 
in which Christ was, is just as absurd, or rather it is just 
s& blasphemous, as to say, ^' I am omnipotent," or '^ I am 
omnipresent ; " for it is to assume what is intransmis- 
sible, what is inalienably the prerogative of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We have thus then a great K\^h.-^^\fis^. 
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This altar suggests to us the idea of a great sacrifice. 
It not only suggests to ns the idea of a priest, but it 
suggests to us the idea of a great and all-sufficient 
saorifioe, which was made upon that altar. I have said, 
there are many spiritual sacrifices; thei'e is but one 
atoning and propitiatory sacrifice. There are the sacri- 
fice of praise, the sacrifice of alms, the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving : all these are spiritual sacrifices, that are 
ofiered by Christians, and are acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ. But this great sacrifice, by which our 
sins are forgiven, through which their guilt; is expiated, 
was offered once for all : it needs not to be reiterated, 
it cannot be repeated. And for the members of the 
Church of Home to say that the mass is the repetition 
of the sacrifice upon Calvary, is most absurd. If you 
were to see some ten thousand men marched out upon 
Hyde Park, and go through all the military evolutions, 
and the form of fighting and gaining a victory, would 
it not be absurd to call that the repetition of the battle 
of Waterloo ? it is only an imitation of it at the very 
best. And so with this mass sacrifice : if it be the re- 
petition of Christ's sacrifice, it is not Christ's sacrifice 
at all. If I strike a blow upon the table, that blow 
can be imitated, but it cannot be repeated : the blow 
once struck is gone, the thing is done. And Christ's 
sacrifice once offered cannot be repeated; it may be 
imitated, and it is blasphemy to imitate it, as also to 
suppose that it can be : blessed be God, it need not be, 
for it is all-sufficient for all the sins of all that believe, 
to the very end of the world. Thus, this altar suggests 
to us a great High-priest who has passed into the 
heavens, who ever liveth to make intercession for us ; 
it suggests, in the iiex.t ^\"iw», «u ^Ti^aJ\Q.d sacrifice that 
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needs not to be repeated or reiter;atedy but to be re- 
membered on the communion-table, to be grateful for 
when we draw near to the footstool of grace, and to be 
even the forgiveness of sins. And this great doctrine 
is not to be kept in the background ; a favourite theology 
formerly was, that the doctrine of the Cross is too 
awful a doctrine, that it ought to be reserved, and 
regarded as esoteric. The Pythagoreans had their 
esoteric and exoteric doctrines, that is, doctrines for 
the initiated within, and doctrines for the multitudes, 
or strangers, without; and it was the policy of the 
ancient priests to have the sacred altar for the priests 
impenetrable to the masses. All priestly religions not 
made by Grod have all tried to make the priesthood 
semi-divine, and to keep the masses of mankind igno- 
rant of their privileges. Now, the very same idea has 
been introduced in the present times, — that we must 
baptize men, and make them by that means such 
Christiajis as they can be made ; and that we must lead 
men to the communion-table, and give th^n by that 
means such communion with Christ as they can have ; 
but the doctrine of the Cross is to be a doctrine ot 
reserve. If this be apostolical succession, is it aposto- 
lical doctrine ] What said the Apostle Paul, *' I 
preached imto you, first of all, that Jesus Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures." That is not a 
doctrine of reserve. The very doctrine that occupied the 
forefront of his theology is that which gives its tone to 
every truth in the Bible, the exhaustion of which is the 
exhaustion of the oxygen from the air, and the intro- 
duction of deleterious poison in its stead — that Jesus 
Christ died for our sins ; that in him we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveneiea <^^ w&. 
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But this name, "altar," having suggested to us sd 
many truths, where, you ask, is the altar situated on 
which the great propitiation has been made, by which 
that everlasting High-priest continually stands and 
ministers for ever] I answer. It is not found in 
cathedral, in church, or in chapel ; for, if I read the 
doctrines and stfticles of the Church of England, if I 
interpret aright those of the Church of Scotland, or if 
I judge aright by the sermons and the theology (rf 
Evangelical Dissenters, we know of no altar but one, 
and that altar is not restricted to a nook, made of 
stone, sacredly to be guarded, and never to be ap- 
proached by the profane mob that are without, to be 
kept within a chancel, and fended off £rom the touch 
or approach of a layman ; that is not the altar of the 
gospel Our altar is in the heaven, on the earth ; 
wheresoever two or three meet in the name of Christ, 
there the altar stands, and there the altar is approached; 
for " I am present in the midst of them." The altar 
that is created by man, time itself will waste away ; 
an accident, a rash blow, may overturn it ; but the 
earthquake that upheaves the earth's strong founda- 
tions will not touch or move our altar ; the lightning 
flash that shivers cathedral spires, and towers, and roofe, 
will not scathe our altar ; the last flame that calcines 
the very stones, and reduces creation to its first ele- 
ments, will reverently retire before our altar; its 
foundation is the Rock of Ages, its superstructure is the 
attribute of Deity, its cement is living love, and the 
glory that bums on it, far more splendid than that 
which gilded the Holy of Holies of old, is " mercy and 
truth have met together, and righteousness and peace 
Lave kissed each other." 
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Here then is our altar, Christ Jesus^ in the words oi 
the Apostle, " the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 
Thus we arrive at three conclusions : that Christ is at 
once the altar, the sacrifice, the priest. In the language 
of the Apostle, " He," Christ, the Mediator, ** through 
the eternal Spirit," that is, his Deity, ** offered himself,*' . 
that is, his humanity, " without spot to God, and thu» 
purges your consciences from dead works to serve the 
living God." We need look for no priest, no altar, no 
sacrifice ; we are complete in Christ ; we find our priest, 
our sacrifice, our altar in him. Beautifully and truly 
does the Apostle say, then, " Christ is all and in aU." 

Christ our altar is the centre of unity. ' Certain 
divines say, that the Scotch Church erect an altar 
against their altar; and that to separate from their 
church is to erect an altar against their altar ; but I 
hold schism not to be separation from a church, though 
that may be sinfril, or separation from a chapel, though 
that may be unjustifiable, or from a congregation^ 
though that may be unwarranted; it is separation 
from the altar, the only altar, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Separation from that altar is schism ; it is worse, it is 
heresy ; it is worse, it is danger of everlasting ruin and 
banishment from God. But whether you worship in a 
church, or in a chapel ; whether with a liturgy or with- 
out one ; whether you worship here or there, on this 
mountain or on that, if you hold the one altar, rely on 
the one sacrifice, look to the one priest, you belong to 
the true church. And here is the union and com- 
mimion of the people of God, that we all look to one 
great High-priest, that we all hold one altar, and all 
rely upon one great sacrifice. Now, give me a person 
who feels thus, and I can hold commun\a\i ^\!0q. "vkissSR^ 
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person. I care not what be his name in the nomen- 
clature of man, it is " Christian " in the nomenclature 
of God. And if Christians would only take a firmer 
grasp of these great truths, they would rejoice more in 
communion and concourse. I believe the true way of 
uniting Christians is not by arrangements made before 
going on the platform, '^ Now, do not say this, and do 
not say that." The way to make all Christians feel 
what they are is to impress upon them how majestic 
and divine are the truths in which they are one, how 
microscopic are the peculiarities about which they 
differ. All that which is common to us all is that 
which is real Christianity ; that which makes us differ 
is something external to Christianity. And hence, all 
true Protestants, as far as I can see, have real imity, 
and to talk of them as otherwise is absurd. They differ 
in this sense, they worship in different places of worship, 
just as they eat at different tables, and sleep in different 
beds ; but as eating at different tables, and sleeping in 
different beds, do not make us cease to have the same 
characteristics of humanity, so by worshipping in 
different buildings we do not lose the greater character- 
istics of Christianity. We differ where circumstantials 
require it, we agree where essentials necessarily demand 
it ; and what Christians want is increase of imity ; but 
we want greater unity of temper, for we have already 
perfect unity of substantial truth. And the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit of God will not be the revelation 
of a new dogma, but the making of a new heart, and 
when that heart is universal, then unity will be 
imiversal. When you hear some persons say, " We are 
united," it often is not really so. Supposing I could 
show you that all the priests of any Church in the year 
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1860 are perfectly united the one with the other, that 
would not prove that they were permanently united. 
The unity of the Churdi of Christ is not a unity of 
space only, but of time also ; it is not the unity of a 
sect, but it is the unity that binds the generations of 
the nineteenth century with the generations of the first 
century, and those that are united in this respect have 
true and lasting unity ; and thoee that hold dogmas in 
the nineteenth century different from those that were 
held in the first, may be a consolidated conspiracy of 
the day, but they neither exhibit nor do they prove 
that they have the unity of the Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Mark the excellence and the perfection of our altar, 
which thus makes us all as one. This altar is found 
in every place, it is erected in every latitude, it is to 
be approached in every land. Tou will find the Chris- 
tian altar on the Alps and the Apennines above the 
line of perpetual snow. You may approach it in the 
torrid Kone, or amidst the snows of Greenland, and the 
frosts of Labrador. You will find it on the mountains 
of the Caucasus ; you will meet with it in Tadmor in 
the Desert ; you may worship it wherever the Tartar 
walks on his steppes, or the Arab is found to pitch 
his tent. You wUl find it in Palmyra, Alexandria, 
Athens, and Tyre. You may kneel by it where the 
grave of Nineveh is ; on the bosom of the great deep 
in all its movements ; in the caves and dens of the 
earth, where the captives of the Inquisition have pined, 
where the martyrs of the heathen have suffered ; in 
the unhealthy abode of the down-trodden poor ; in the 
miserable garret of the pining and destitute widow. 

VOL. XI. H H 
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Wherever a Christian heart beats, wherever a Christian 
hand would oflfer, there the everlasting altar is, around 
which that heart may cling, and on which that hand 
may present its offering acceptable to God. 

This altar is not only to be found in all places, but it 
is to be found at all times. In the silent watches of 
the night, amid the splendours of noonday, at whatever 
time you pitch your tent, at whatever time you feel an 
emotion of religion, there your altar is, and you are 
welcome to approach it. The stars of heaven shone 
upon this altar in Paradise they will shine upon it in 
Paradise regained. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
world's grey fathers, gathered around it ; the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets, the glorious company of the 
apostles, the noble army of martyrs have all worshipped 
by it The Paulikians in the East, persecuted and 
despised, the Waldenses in the West, who dwelt in 
caves and dens of the earth, and were imprisoned, aud 
sawn in sunder, and treated as the offscouring of the 
world ; both found Christ their altar, and on him they 
offered their acceptable sacrifices. In aU time of your 
tribulation, in the sorrow that cannot find tears, in the 
wretchedness that borders on despair, in the moment 
when a present aspect of the judgment-seat looms upou 
you, then and there the altar is, then and there you 
have access to God with confidence through him. The 
bloom of spring shall depart, the splendour of the earth 
shall fade, seed-time shall cease, and the hai-vest pass 
away, but this altar remaineth. The morning beauty 
of cliildhood shall die, the perfect day of manhood shall 
pale, the shadowy horizon of old age shall close, all 
things seen and temporal shall depart, but this altar, 
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the Apostle tells us in his own short but expressive 
language, remains *^the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever" — Jesus Christ, our altar, our sacrifice, our 
priest, our all and in all, to whom be all glory and 
praise. Amen. 



THE END. 
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